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Pakistani literature has been shaped 
by many forces, both literary and 
non-literary, The diversity that this 
collection of short stories offers is an 
accurate reflection of the richness and 
variation in the Pakistani literary and 
cultural heritage. 


The stories collected here—written 
originally in Urdu, Balochi, Pashto, 
Punjabi, and Sindhi—present a rich 
canvas, portraying varied aspects of 
life in Pakistan from the time of 
Partition to the present dav. 


The majority of the stories have a 
rural setting, and appropriately so, 
since a large percentage of Pakistanis 
live in the rural areas, Even today, 
they have to battle the primeval forces 
of nature as well as the cruelty of 
feudal traditions. The stories about 
urban life are also largely about 
deprivation, despair, and discontent. 
As Muzaffar Iqbal, the editor of the 
volume has pointed out, this 
collection represents his own literary 
taste and preferences; at the same 
time, it holds up a mirror to the rich 
diversity of Pakistan's multicultural 
and multiracial society, 
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Epitor’s Note 


Several considerations and limitations dictated the choice of 
material selected for this anthology, The foremost among, 
these was the readability of the English translations, Certain 
excellent stones in Pakistani languages are simply impos- 
sible to translate into English because of the fact that their 
peculiar linguistic patterns, vocabulary, and syntax cannot 
be rendered into English. 

The short stories in this anthology have been written 
by writers who not only belong to different geographical 
areas of Pakistan but alse to distinet schools of tictiom writ- 
ing, drom social realism to the metaphysical. Their subjects 
are as diverse as the landscape from which they have 
emerged, The emotional and the spiritual dilemmas of the 
characters who populate this anthology reflect the peculiar 
worldview of the authors, shaped by a multitude of factors 
including their linguistic traditions, personal experiences, 
education, and influences from other sources, These charac- 
ters hold up a mirror to the rich diversity of Pakistan's 
multicultural and multiracial society. This mirror reflected 
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strains of contemporary urban life, rites of an ancient tribal 
culture, the ambitions of raw vouth, the worries of an old 
mother, and a thousand and one other miniatures which 
make up life in Pakistan. 

Like all such collections, this anthology also reflects 

the literary taste and preferences of its compiler. AS such, no 
claim to the ambiguous term ‘representative’ is being made 
here, although an effort has been made to include all ot the 
regional languages, a broad range of subjects, and a diver- 
sity of authors trom various periods of Pakistani fiction writ- 
ten during the Last fifty years. The selections have been ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, according to the last name of 
the author, 

This anthology would not have been possible without 
the co-operation and generosity of its contributors and 
translators. [am indebted to them for their willingness to be 
part of this venture. 


Muzaffar Iqbal 
Islamabad 
August 1997 
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Tature acts as a bridge betwepr, 
succeeding generations and ensures rontinuity of tradition 
by linking the present with the Past. This ability of literature 
to forge a link between human beings living centuries apart, 
in difterent climes and circumsta neces, transcends peographi- 
cal, lingruistic, and cultural boundaries, providing humanity 
a commen ground for sharing its diverse experiences and 
Aspirations. 

AL another level, literature allows the individual 
Human bemg to make use of the unique gift of articulation 


of his hopes and desires, joys and sorrows, feelings and 
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thoughts — all of which he actually experiences alone as an 
entity, a small cosmos, a universe more dazzling than the 
one consisting of brilliant stars and constellations. This 
universe is born within the confines of his perishable body; 
it goes through the phases of infancy, youth, and old age, 
before passing on to another life.at the moment when tt ts 
released from its narrow and ephemeral confines of flesh and 
bones. At this level, literature becomes a means to reach out 
to the vast human family of which the writer is an integral 
part. It serves as an invisible force capable of lifting his heart, 
by reminding him of the courage and compassion, pride and 
honour, pity and sacrifice inherent in his spirit. 

This two-fold nature of literature has never been so 
important as itis now when humanity is faced with the most 
fundamental threat of annihilation asa race. Through his own 
contrivance, Man has fabricated the means for his own mass 
destruction, The political map of the world has pone through 
many vielent reshapings in the twenticth century, accompa- 
nied by unspeakable miseries, displacement of hundreds of 
thousancs of human beings, destruction of extensive areas, 
and unsettling of long established communities. At the same 
time, all societies have experienced inner weakening. Many 
systems have collapsed and others now manifest signs of 
inner decay. Racial, linguistic, and religious differences have 
been manifested with ever more force. This fragmentation 
of humanity has precipitated a general pessimism and, un- 
like the previous century, there seems little to sustain hope, 
a fundamental requisite for humen survival, 

The literary map of the world has not remained 
immune to all these changes. It has gone through its own 
reshapings. This was inevitable. The preceding century - 
otherwise admirable for its sluggish pace - had exerted a 
centrifugal force, which not only resulted in arbitrarily united 
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chunks of land, but alse tried to define a narrow geographi- 
cal domain of literary activity, with its centres in Paris and 
Lundin, 

Perceived from these bvo centres, the literary map of 
the world had numerous blank spots. England and France 
occupied the central position. Thanks to a handful of writ- 
ens, Germany was also represented. Further cast, Russia was 
only marginally accepted, though some of the best Russian 
writers were at work, but it was net until the advent of the 
present century that their literature was fully appreciated. 
Due to their indebtedness to Latin and Greek. English and 
French writers were forced to recognize the rich literary heri- 
tage of these bye languaces, However, the vast area behween 
Germany and Russia was generally considered to be a waste 
land. American literature was still unrecognized as a sepa- 
rate and worthy entity, and tts best writers had to cross the 
ocean to find amore conducive environment and forge a link 
with the Enwlish tradition, 

Outside this narrow area, the map was simply blank. 
This included most of Asia, Africa, the Middle East, South 
America, and China = those places where some of the most 
ancient civilizations had flourished. Dimly aware of this un- 
just approach, some English and French writers developed 
ther own concept of the literature of these regions but there 
was no general acceptance of the glorious literary traditions 
which had emerged in these regions over a period of centu- 
ries. The vague concept of the East, that fabulous land where 
slow-moving caravans traversed the burning deserts and 
plains, and where mighty emperors ruled, gave birth to a 
romantic athitude which remained at work throughout the 
nineteenth century. A few translations, only remotely akin 
to the originals, further enhanced this attitude of secing the 
East asif it were not really a place inhabited by human 
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beings worthy of equality and respect. Likewise, Africa was 
simply a dark land occupied by primitive tribes. 

This uninformed literary view made its own contri- 
bution to the savage process of colonization of these areas, 
which remained the chief occupation of British and French 
politicians and military generals throughout the century. 
Subjugated by force and tact, exploited tor their enormous 
mineral resources, and driven to the extremes of misery 
and humility, these lands (and the people who lived there) 
experienced a brutal degradation of native traditions. 
Their history, culture, and their most fundamental values 
went through a major transformation, forced by their 
colonial masters. This happened at a time when the French 
and English writers were writing tracts advocating hu- 
manistic values. 

During the first half of the twentieth century, and 
especially after the Second World War, the political map of 
the world underwent major changes. New countries 
emerged. Many lands were divided to suit the long-term 
ambitions of the colonizing powers. Borders ran through 
areas Which had emerged as linguistic and cultural entities 
over hundreds of years of human habitation. Revolutions, 
wars of independence, and displacement of vast numbers of 
people, accompanied by major shifts in values, further 
complicated the emergence of the present world structure. 
Political independence was seldom accompanied by an 
effective return to the pre-colonial cultural and traditional 
patterns. Developments in science and technology, rapid 
means of transportation, and a worldwide network of 
communication mace it impossible to return to the old world 
of a well-established and localized way of life. 

Faced with these new realities and in search of their 
fenuine historical links and native traditions, writers in these 
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mew by emerged states had to look back over the centuries 
and retrieve whatever remained of their heritage. This jour- 
ney into the past produced some of the most startling changes 
in the literary map of the world. Litthe-known languages and 
writers emerged as major contributors to world literature. 
Forgotten heroes and myths assumed new relevance and 
importance. Languages and cultures, even civilizations, 
Which had previewsly been considered barren, were found 
to possess literature worthy of attention and recognition, 
Thus, the world has successively seen the emergence of 
African, Latin American, and East European ‘literary booms’ 
accompanied by translations and publications of the works 
of writers who, until then, had been virtually unknown out- 
side their country or region. 

This renewed literary vigour at the international level 
has, however, remained a rather erratic process, determined 
by political and economic motives. It has produced its own 
network for the propagation of a certain type cf literature. 
Thanks to this network, North American and European 
readers have discovered the fantastic reality of a continent 
submeredt in its never-ending corridors of solitude and laby- 
rinths, voices of dissent and anguish from ‘the white space’ 
east of Germany that ‘could have easily borne the inserip- 
tion Ule Jeunes (where the lions are)’, and afew writers from 
the subcontinent who have wilfully chosen to disown, even 
disgrace, their origins. This trend has produced a wast 
incustry, with its own business rules and techniques of ma- 
nipulation for selling its products. It has also generated 
academicians, well-groomed in the marketing techniques and 
equipped with all the tools to sell their erudihion tor mass 
consumption, Following the political and economic pattern, 
this literary activity on the North-South axis has also re- 
mained a one-way affair. [thas enablecl many minor writers 
of the North to gain a wide readership in the South but has 
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done little to introduce even the major writers belonging to 
the regions outside this hterary zone. 

This situation is neither healthy nor conducive to the 
emergence of a genuine appreciation of literature belonging 
to the languages which tall beyond the scope of this literary 
business. As a result, these languages have remained on the 
periphery, attracting only a handful of scholars whose works 
remain inaccessible to the general reader, This has been the 
fate of Pakistani literature. In addition to this general trend, 
western readership of Pakistani literature has remained 
limited due to certain inherent difficulties in its translation. 
But this situation is bound to change. 

Pushed inte the mainstream of international upheavals 
and flanked by countries which have undergone major 
transformations in recent years, Pakistan is no more the 
undiscovercd ‘new land of an old nation’ as it was three 
decades ago. This renewed attraction to Pakistan has also 
Benerated a genuine interest in its multifaceted and 
multilingual literature. Colours Of Loneliness is an attempt to 
cultivate and enhance this interest, 

Unlike the literature of many European countries, 
Pakistani literature preceded the emergence of the state by 
many centuries, Its early development took place ina highly 
cosmopolitan atmosphere which had emerged after the ar- 
rivalod the Mfuslims in the subcontinent, The interaction of 
Islamic civilization with the local traditions of the subconti- 
nent eave birth toa unique synthesis af historic Importance: 

*akistarii literature is the product of this organic develop- 
ment. Urdu, the national language, emerged as the language 
of this organic development. It began as a spoken language 
in the eleventh century in northern India where the Iranian 
and Turkic languages of the Muslim conquerors met the 
western nve-Indian lancuages, It Owes [ts vocabula ry to Ara- 
bic, Persian, sanskrit, and other Indian languages; its early 
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popularity to the wandering sufis; and its initial develop- 
Tent te a succession of Muslim rulers who were endowed 
with a cetined taste for poetry. It inherited an intricate sys 
tem of symbolism and metrical rules from Arabic and Per- 
sian, along with the curvaceous alphabet and the literary 
“genres: qasida; the masnaer the ruba‘i; the marsiq, and the 
whutzal, 

Punjabi, Pashto, Sindhi, Balochi, and the other regional 
languages were enriched by their interaction with Arabic and 
Persian. Their literary notifs and themes, forms and 
vocabulary were transformed as a result of this contact with 
Islamic civilization. The ancient land routes that passed 
through this region served as an important medium in the 
cultivation of a traction that emerged from the rich and 
enchanting world of Middle Eastern and South Asian 
folklore, legends, myths, anc tales, 

This historical development is unique in many respects 
and can only be understood in its proper context. Its 
uniqueness stems from the fact that the literary heritage of 
the Pakistani people is not necessarily defined by the 
geographical boundaries of present-day Pakistan. Instead, 
like the ideological basis of the state, it reaches out to its 
ancestral rots for its nourishment and growth. [ts sources 
of inspiration te not only in the immeciate surroundings 
but also in the geasraphically remole regions trom where it 
has incorporated a rich blend of Mesopotamian journey epic 
and Mediterranean epic tra clitivn. 

As the mecting point of these two traditions, Pakistani 
literature ENCOMp asses, On the one hand, the substance of an 
un-Virgilian tradition poing back to the oldest religious epics, 
where the ultimate aim is to find the hidden source of Grace 
to which the hero can submit his will; and, on the other hand, 
the incessant quest of the Mediterranean epic tradition to 
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build a lasting monument of man's profound sense of loss 
through sequential recall and reconstruction of the tragic 
Visio, 

The dramatic encounter of these hwo traditions in a 
geographical setting that includes vast plains, deserts filled 
with glaring solitude, and snow-capped mountains formed , 
with ice from prehistoric times has produced a body of 
literature that, asa whole, presents a synthesis of conflicting 
but not exclusive worldviews. Colours of Lonelmess is a modest 
attempt to open a window on this enchanting world. 
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One morning in January, a well-groomed young man, hav- 
ing Walked up Davis Road to the Mall, turned to Charing 
Cross, His hair was slevk and shining and he wore : 
His thin moustache seemed to have been drawn witha pen- 
ci. He had ona brown overcoat with a cream-coloured half- 
opened rosebud in his buttonhole anda green felt hat which 
he wore ata rakish Angle, A white silk scarf was knotted at 
his neck. One of his hands was slipped into a pocket of his 
overcoal, while in the other he held a short, polished cane 
which every now and then he twirled jauntily, 

twas a Saturday evening in mid-winter. The sharp 
ley gusts of wind struck like steel, but the YOUN, man seemed 
to be immune to them. So, while others were walking briskly 
to keep warm, he was ambling along, obviously enjoying 
his promenade in the bitter cold. 

He looked such a dandy that tonga-wallas, on catch- 
Ing sight of him, even from a distance, whipped up their 
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horses and raced towards him. He turned them away with a 
wave of his stick. A taxi also drew near him and the driver 
looked at him ingquiringly. He too was tumed away, this time 
with a ‘no, thank you’. 

As he was approaching the more lively part of the 
Mall, his spirits rose, and whistling a tango, he stepped it~ - 
out as he went along. On a sudden impulse, he ran a few 
steps and pretended to deliver a ball as if he were playing 
cricket. 

At the turning which led to Lawrence Gardens, he 
paused for a moment, as if to decide which way to go, but 
in the cold evening light, the Gardens looked sad and un- 
inviting and so he walked straight on towards Charing Cross. 

When he reached the statue of the Queen, he sobered 
down, pulled a handkerchief out of the sleeve of his over- 
coat and mopped his face. 

On the lawn near the statue, some English children 
were playing with a big rubber ball. He stopped to watch 
their came, At first the children did not notice him, but as 
he continued to stare at them, they feltembarrassed and pick- 
ing up their ball, laughing and shouting. chased off to the 
other side of the lawn. Secing an unoccupied cement bench 
by the side of the road, the young man flicked the dust off it 
and sat down, 

As the evening advanced, the cold became more in- 
tense, The cold weather was such that it induced people to 
seck comfort in pleasure. At such times, it was not only the 
profligate who came out, but also those who were usually 
content in their loneliness, And so people converged on the 
Mall where they amused themselves in the various hotels, 
restaurants, and snack bars, each according to his means, 
Those who could not afford the pleasures inside, were con- 
tent to gaze at the colourful lights and brilliant advertise- 
ments outside. Up and down the main road, there was an 
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unending stream of cars, buses, tongas, and bicycles, while 
the pavements thronged with pedestrians. 

The young man seated on the cement bench was 
watching with interest people crossing the pavement. It was 
their clothes, rather than their faces that attracted his alten- 
tion. These people belonged to all walks of life. There were 
traders, officials, students, artists, tourists, reporters, clerks, 
and others. Most of them were wearing overcoats which were 
ofevery kind - from the astrakhan to the rough military khaki 
such as are found in large bundles at secondhand clothes’ 
stores. 

The young man’s overcoat was old but it was well 
cut and the material was of good quality. The lapels were 
stiff. and the sleeves well creased. The buttons were of horn, 
big and shiny. The voung man seemed to be very happy in 
it. 

A boy selling prt anid cigarettes passed by with a 
tray of his wares, 

* Paver-tella." 

“Wes sir.’ 

“Have you change for a ten-rupee note?’ 

‘Nosin but Ul get it for you." 

“And what if you don't come back?’ 

‘Ti vou don't trust me sir, you can come with me. 
Anyway, what de you want to buy?" 

‘Never mind... Here, | have found one anna. Now 
give mea good cigarette and be off with you.’ 

As he smoked, he seemed to relish every pull, 

Asmall lean white cat, shivering with cold, rubbed 
against his legs and mewed,. He stroked it and it leapt up on 
tothe bench. Smoothing its fur, he muttered: ‘Poor litth: mite.’ 

After a few minutes, he got up. 

As he was crossing the Mall, the bright lights of a 
cinema foyer lured him. The film had already started and so 
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there were only a few people gazing idly at the stills of the 
future attractions displayed on the boards. Among, these 
people were three young Anglo-Indian girls who were 
giggling over a set of pictures. The young man approached 
them but, as decency demanded, he stood a step or two 
behind. ; 

Ome of the girls looked back; this was followed by 
nudging and glances from the others. Suddenly, she burst 
out laughing and the other two, trying to control themselves, 
pushed their companion out of the foyer. In a few seconds, 
they were pone. 

The young man seemed unconcerned at their depar- 
ture and, after loitering for a litth while, he also left the 
cinema. 

By now it was past seven. He started off again along 
the Mall. An orchestra could be heard playing in one of the 
restaurants. Many people had gathered outside. Mostly they 
were passers-by, a few taxi-drivers, lomga-tallas, labourers, 
and beggars. Some fruitvendors, having sold their fruit, were 
also standing around with their empty baskets. These people 
seemiod te be enjoying the music more than those who sat 
inside, for they were listening in silence though the music 
was foreign to their ears. 

The young man also stood and listened for a moment 
or so, then walked on, 

Afew minutes later, he found himself outside a large 
western music shop. He went in without hesitation. There 
were milsical instruments of different Kinds arranged on the 
shelves around the walls, Recordings of the latest hit songs 
were attractively displayed on a long table. Their cover de- 
signs were Vulgar but cheerful. The young man cast a glance 
at them and then moved away toward a Spanish guitar which 
was hanging on the wall. He examined it with the air of a 
connoisseur and looked at the price label attached to it. Then 
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a huge German piano diverted his attention. Lifting the lid 
Wf the keyboard, he played a few notes and then closed the 
lid! again. 

One of the salesmen came to him. 

‘ond evening, sir,” he said, ‘can! help you, sir?’ 

‘No, thank vou’, the young man said with an air of 
indifference. Then suddenly, as if remembering something, 
he called out: Oh, yes... Could you let me have a list of this 
month's records?" 

He shipped the list into one of the pockets of his over- 
coat and resumed his promenade on the Mall. 

He stopped nest at a bookstore and picked up one or 
two magazines and, after a hurried glance at the contents, 
carefully replaced them. A few yards further, a lange Persian 
carpet, hanging outside a shop, attracted his attention. The 
wwiner of the shop, wearing a long robe and a silk turban, 
grected him warmly. 

‘Tyust wanted to see this carpet,” he said. 

With pleasure, sir’ 

‘Oh, don’t bother to take it down. | can see it quite 
well as itis. How much is it?’ 

‘Bourteen hundred and thitty bwo rupees, sir.’ 

The young man frowned as if to suggest, Oh, so much! 

‘You have only te select sir,’ said the carpet clealer 
amiably, ‘and we will reduce the price to the minimum.’ 

“Thank you se much, the young man said approv- 
ingly. “A fine carpet indeed; Pl come again some time.” And 
he walked away, 

The cream-coloured rosebud which adorned the 
lapel of his overcoat had slipped and was about to fall. He 
adjusted it with a peculiar smile of satisfaction, 

He was now walking along the pavement near the 
High Courts, He had been roaming about for quite a long 
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time but his spirits were still high; he was neither tired nor 
bored, 

The crowd of pedestrians had thinned and there were 
fairly long stretches of empty pavement. The young man, as 
he went along, tried to spin his cane around one finger, but it 
dropped. "Oh, sorry,’ he muttered and picked it up. g 

Meanwhile, a couple who had been walking behind 
him, passed by and went ahead of him. They were both 
young. The man was tall ancl was wearing black corduroy 
trousers and a leather jacket with a zip. The girl wore a floppy 
shalwar of white satin and a green coat. She was short and 
bulky. Her long black pigtail bobbed about her fleshy 
buttocks as she walked. 

The voung man was watched this spectacle with de- 
light and continued to walk behind them. They were silent 
fora while, then the youth said something to the girl to which 
she answered vehemently: No." 

“Butt as | told you, the doctor is a friend of mine and 
ho one will ever hear about it.’ 

“No, | said, na.’ 

‘Tt will be painless and quick.” 

The girl did not answer. 

“You know your parents will be terribly upset. You 
must think of their honour.’ 

“Shut up or I'll go mad." 

50 far the young man had found little to interest him 
among the persons he observed this evening. He had been, 
pethaps, too deeply engrossed in himself. But there was 
something that fascinated him about this young couple who 
seemed to have stepped out of the pages of a romantic novel. 

He followed them closely, hoping to get a glimpse of 
(heir faces and to hear more, 

By now they had reached the big crossroads near the 
General Post Office. The pair stopped for a moment, then 
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after crossing the Mall, headed toward McLeod Road. The 
young man paused, possibly thinking that if he went after 
them at once, they might discover that they were being 
followed. lt would be better, perhaps, if he waited a few 
moments. 

When the couple had walked some hundred yards 
ahead of him, he hurriedly started atter them. Hardly had 
he reached half way across the road when a truck, loaded 
with bricks, came from behind like a strong gust of wind 
and, throwing him on to the road, speeded off toward 
McLeod Road. The driver heard a shrick and slowed down 
fora moment, but, realizing that something serious had hap- 
pened, he sped away into the night. Two or three passers-by, 
who had witnessed the accident, shouted: ‘Stop him... note 
the number’. but the truck had disappeared. 

In a short while, quite a crowd had gathered. A 
traffic inspector on his motorcycle stopped. The young man 
was badly hurt. He had lost a great deal of blood and wasin 
avery precarious state. Acar was stopped and he was loaded 
into it and taken te a nearby hospital. When they arrived 
there, he was barely alive. 

That night, assistant surgeon Khan and two young 
nurses, Shahnaz and Gill, were on duty in the casualty 
ward. The young man was rushed to the operating room, 
still wearing his brown overcoat and silk scarf. There were 
large stains of blood on his clothes. Someone had placed the 
young man’s green felt hat on his chest, perhaps out of 
sympathy, lest it be lost. 

‘Seems quite well-to-do,’ Shahnaz said to Gill. 

“All toggecl up for Saturday night, poor chap,’ Gill 
replied in a low tone. 

‘Did they catch the driver?’ 

‘ho, he got away.’ 
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‘What a pity!’ 

In the operating room, the assistant surgeon and the 
hwo nurses, their faces concealed behind masks, attended the 
young man lying on the marble table. His hair was still 
smoothed against his temples. The strong scented oil, with 
which he had dressed it earlier that evening, pave offafaint — - 
odour. 

His clothes were now being taken off. The first to be 
removed was the white scarf. Suddenly the two nurses 
exchanged glances. With masks on, how else could they 
communicate! 

Beneath the scarf, there was neither a tie nor a collar 
When the overcoat was removed, it was found that the voung 
man was only wearing an old cotton shirt, full of holes. 
Through these holes, one could see the dirty vest in even 
worse shape than the shirt. The voung man had wrapped 
the silk scarf in sucha way that it concealed most of his neck 
and chest. Lavers of dirt covered his body. He could not have 
had a bath for at least two months, Only the upper part of 
his neck was clean and scented. When his trousers were be- 
ing removed, the nurses exchanged glances again. There were 
no buttons or buckle. The trousers were tightly bound at the 
hip with a strip of old cloth which was perhaps once a neck- 
tie. The cloth at the knees had given way, but as these parts 
remained under the overcoat, no one could see them. 

Then the shoes were removed: they were old but 
brightly polished. The two socks were different from each 
other in colour and pattern. There were holes at the heels 
where the flesh showed through; itavas begrimed with dirt. 
He was by now dead and his lifeless body lay on the white 
marble slab. 

Before his clothes were removed, the young man’s 
face was toward the ceiling but in the process, it had turned 
to the wall. Was it, perhaps, from the shame of this dual 
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nakedness of body and soul that he dared not face his fellow 
human beings? 

The following things were found in the various 
pockets of his overcoat: a small black comb, a handkerchief, 
six aims, and afew pennies, a half-smoked cigarette, a little 
~ diary in which the names and addresses of a few people were 
jotted down, a list of gramophone records, and a few hand- 
bills which the distributors had thrust upon him dunng his 
evening walk. 

His little cane, which was lost at the time of the 
accident, was not included in the list. 


Traaslated from Unde bu Arnot Ghulam Abtats 
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THE SINNER 


Ithas been said by sages that ifa goat forgets its way, it comes 
back after a detour of a furl ong or two but if.a camel does so, 
it goes for miles before turning back. Everyone is prone to 
forgetfulness but what an aphorism the wise have given: ‘If 
you go astray in the morning and return in the evening, then 
you can hardly be called wayward.’ Perhaps our elders have 
taken this idea from the philosophy of repentance. Even God 
pardons those who come back with real contrition in their 
hearts. 

But all this is part of one’s fate and the way one thinks. 
And it is said that the doors of repentance are open till death. 

Akbar also thought about repentance, but too late. The 
river of time had flowed past the bridge of life. It was not 
that Akbar had not heard what the elders had said nor that 
he did not know the value of repentance, but eventually it 
depends on how one takes it and he thought that these say- 
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ings of the elders did not concern him; that these were only 
for the wayfarers. 

There was no one to guide this naive young man; no 
one to tell him that an ordinary human being is a wayfarer 
too. If one does not walk carefully then one remains in the 

labyrinths, falling, resurfacing, appearing, disappearing 
within oneself. He too had been wasting within his being, 
losing his energies, and there was nobody to guide him to 
the straight path of virtue and propriety. He could not un- 
derstand himself and his eves opened only when they had 
become sightless. Twilight had descended and soon it was 
all dark for him, so dark that even when he wanted to fo to 
the right path, his way was blocked, in utter darkness, by 
laughing, guifawing witches. 

Akoo took a deep burning breath and began to stare at 
the bluish star on the far horizon beyond the iron bars. The 
star took a human shape as he watched it. He was a seven or 
eight-year-old child, famished and dirty, who was treading 
amilky white path on the horizon; Akoo recognized him; it 
was his own childhood - the childhood of innocent Akbar 
who had not seen his father. He had a small house. A goat 
fenerally stood ina corner, chewing its cud. There was also 
a woman, whom he had called Bebe ever since he could re- 
member but did nat know why he called her by that name. 
He was told by others that this quarrelsome, irritable woman 
was his mother. To avoicl her, he would follow children of 
his age to school. 

He longed to go inside the school and stand in rows 
with other children, in a devotional manner, and recite the 
hymn, “Praver comes to nny fips, like actersh...* and the na- 
tional anthem; but in his tattered rags, he was not allowed to 
£0 inside the school. But he did memorize the hymn and the 
national anthem. 
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Akoo pushed his face against the bars and called out 
to his innecent childhood. The child, going on an illumined 
path, looked back but there was no sign of recognition in his 
INNOCenE eves, 

‘Yes.... Akoo mumbled ina tear-choked voice, ‘how 
can vou recognize your murderer? Butl...no, by God, Akbar, 
Lam not your murderer. The woman you used to call Bebe - 
she is the one who murdered you on a sunny afternoon.’ 

That afternoon, following Bebe's instructions, Akbar 
was looking for her hen. A day earlier, she had had a fight 
with Aunt Karamatan over an egg. Karamatan had said that 
if her hen was a good hen, it would not lay eges in someone 
else's house. Bebe had responded by putting Akbar on guard 
but he went to school and when he returned at noon, he 
started to look tor the hen. 

When Akbar entered the shed, he found Aunt 
Karamatan’s black hen perched ona stack of hay. He clumbed 
the stack bul as he went nearer, he hen stretched tts wings 
anc cockled. This sound was so strange that Akbar’s oul- 
strelched hand at once shrank back. He felt as if the hen had 
said: ‘Don'tade it boy, don't.” He climbed down but then his 
Bebo's enraged voice echovd in his ears; she had warned him 
inthe morning thatithe did not find the eee today, she would 
beat him. He telt the stinging pain of her slaps, as he always 
felt when she slappea him, and climbed the stack again. This 
ime he gel the eee trom uncer the cackling hen and tucked 
It away on his slater. He went home and put the egg in his 
Bebo's palin as if it was his first-earned money, 

‘So, you oti,” Bebe said, 

Wes Tebe, Akbar lowered his gaze, ‘bul this comes 
from the black hen...’ 

“Lhant't speak so loud, you fool,’ Bebe admonished 
him, ‘just remember, itis anege. Bring one tomorrow as well.’ 
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Til he fell asleep, Akbar kept trying to convince 

himself that an ege was an ege, no matter which hen laid it, 
His Bebe had told him so and ordered him to pet one the 
following clay in the same way, 
The next cay, when he was listening to the hymn 
outsicte the school, he was thinking about the epg and hence 
he lett earlier than usual. surveving the school compound 
casually, Pe entenedt the house thinking: ‘If alleges are the 
same, no matter i they came from black, red, or white hens, 
then such eggs must be laid by the hens of Aunt Hajran, 
sister #arcena, and uncle Khatroo samewhere, Bebe only 
wants one ees it PE could lay my hands on others, | can sell 
them al Gaba Nizam’s shop and get delicacies like coconuts, 
sweets, ancl ruts. 

That hot afternoon when the animals of the village 
stood under the trees, and people had closed the doors and 
windows and lav inside darkened rooms, Akbar was busy 
enarching foregas. Phat dav he found three; one he gave to 
Bebe, the other bwo, he took to the shop where he was given 
afew pieces of coconut and some sweets in acdition to hwenty 
paisas in cash, 

Gradually, he became such an expert that he could 
snatch eces being hatched from under the hens and sell them 
in the market at ten or twelve rupees a dozen. 

By the time Akbar was ten, he had already sold half 
of the hens of the village to a vendor. His Bebe was also 
pleased by his business because he honestly gave fifty per 
cent of his income to her. 

‘Bebe, do you know where the money comes from?’ 
Akbar asked her one day, as he gave her a fifty rupee note. 

Yes,’ she had said, smiling, there is a wild cat and a 
jackal who take away the hens of the village.’ 

Akbar laughed a lot when he heard her reply and 
Bebe went inside to tuck the note away in her bow, 
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When the first theft in the history of the village 
occurred, and the elders sat together to discuss it, everyone 
was astonished by the fact that the thief knew about the bow 
in which blind Begman put her jewellery, Nobody could 
mess who the thief was. But the same month, the thief struck 
at the house of Akbar, the Headman of the village, and stole 
one thousand rupees in cash, five grams of gold, and silk 
clothes. Since it was the Headman’s house, the matter was 
reported to the police. 

At that time, Akbar was fifteen and because of his 
excellent health and physique, he looked older. He was no 
longer dirty or hungry. He dressed well and he was an im- 
portant member of the wrestling team of the village, 

Perhaps that was why Aunt Hajran’s daughter 
Ruqqava, who had not even passed the eiphth grade exam, 
had started showing interest in him; Akbar’s eyes also lit up 
whenever he saw ber. 

‘Listen, O Akbar,’ said Rugqqaya, stopping him one 
evening in the narrow alley. “Do nat stroll on the roof of your 
house, When vou stroll there, | too feel like coming out. And 
Ido come out but the women in the neighbourhood have 
started becoming, suspicious.” 

Tf you accept one condition, | won't go to the roof 
for a toll week,’ 

‘Speak.’ ; 

‘Meet me under the pipal tree tonight.’ 

‘Never,’ Ruggaya said. She was visibly perturbed. 
"My brothers will kill me. No, Akbar, [can never do this,’ 

‘Then how will this fire in my heart be cooled?’ Akbar 
said, putting his hand on his heart, ‘l can’t stand it any more.’ 

Aapan says it's only girls who burn in this fire,’ 
Rugqaya said. ‘Tl never meet you.’ 

Ruggaya did not become enmeshed, but another girl, 
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éubaida, who was four years older than Akbar, entangled 
him. He had to pay for every meeting with jewellery, clothes, 
and other witts. 

Farher, Akbar used to steal only for his needs or some- 
times outot habit. Gut now he had to steal to fulfil the ever- 
increasing demands of Zubaida. He had bought a mare, oul 
of necessity, and since then Zubaida had begun calling him 
by the name of the legendary romantic, Mirza Jat, and con- 
sidered herself Sahiban, the beloved. 

When the police first came to their house, both Akbar 
and his mother were terrified. Akbar's mother hid him in 
the house and, going outside, raised such a hue and cry about 
the innecence of her sen that the policemen had to apologize 
for their conduct, That day, AKbar discovered that his Bebe 
was also.a very good lawyer. 

In addition to being an expert thief, Akbar became a 
cruel highwayman. But because of his encounter with the 
police, he became 4 litth: cautious. He also learned how to 
tackle the police and went tothe police station once ina while 
to gel a clearance certificate. But how long could this last? 

That night, he wanted to break into the house of a 
newly-wed couple, He found them asleep in the open court- 
yard; so he didn’t need to climb the walls. He went to the 
door on tiploe; it wasn't even locked. 

‘Luck is with me today,’ Akbar thought. 

But he had barely opened the first trunk in the house 
when his exceptional hearing, forewarned him; he turned 
around and saw the man coming towards him. To forestall 
the attack by the man, Akbar opened fire. The noise of the 
shot frightened him and he closed his eves in panic. With his 
pencil torch, he saw the falling body of the young man, 
drenched in blood; he was terrified, This was the first shot 
he had fired in his criminal lite, and without aiming, but the 
bullet had pierced the heart of the man. Suddenly, he felt 
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that he was in grave danger, but it was already too late, The 
bride had started to shout for help. 

Akbar began to look for a way oul but soon people 
rushed to the house and found him sitting on the floor, his 
face coverect with his hands. That night, he found out that 
he was a coward; he was so weak that he gave himselfup to - 
the villagers quietly. Had he been just a thief, he would have 
been piven a beating and an admonishment by the villagers. 
But eventually, according to the tradition of the village, he 
would have been left alone. This, however, wae another 
matter, He was a murderer and so he was handed over to 
the police. He confessed immediately. The dav the court 
passed the death sentence, Bebe was crving beside a pillarin 
the Court house. Akbar stopped by her with the policemen 
and laughed out loud. People thought that, seeing his 
mother’s wailing, he had lost his senses. He kept laughing 
all the way to the police car. 

Akbar refused to appeal to a higher court of justice. 

When Bebe arrived to meet him for the last time, 
Akbar refused to meet her. The officials of the jail tried to 
convince him that he should meet his mother because they 
were really moved by her laments, but Akbar remained 
UNTO. 

He didn't actually articulate the thought but he did 
feel that the woman erving her heart out was very different 
from the concept af a mother outlined for him by a fellow 
Prisoner who was. professor. [fonly he had known what an 
ideal mother was, he might not have been able to cha nize her 
to bewome one like that, but he might have bucome an ideal 
son, Had he not lost all. had he saved even a little bit in tire, 
he could have avoided this despicable death, 

He could not be persuaded ta meet her but the jail 
has its own customs, One was that the prisoner was asked 
his last wish. This traclition was, of course, Without much 
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meaning, because the last wish was seldom fullfilled. It was 
noteven practical. If someone wished to spend the last night 
at his home, with his family, or to see the seventh wonder of 
the world, the Taj Mahal, how could the jail authorities fulfil 
such wishes! 

Akbar knew these constraints so he shook his head 
when the jail officials asked him his last wish. When they 
left him alone, he sighed. 

lfonly Bebe had not been a mother, but only a woman, 
he would have cried out that he wanted to have her tongue 
cut. She had made an innocent child into a thief, a burglar, 
and a murderer. But then, he closed his eyes and thought: 
‘Whatever she is, she is a mother. And when a woman 
becomes a mother, she becomes sacred, A mother, whether 
she is the mother of a saint or of a sinner like me, is a mother. 
And because she is a mother, she is respectable.” 

Then suddenly the vehicle was there to take him to 
the gibbet. Akbar rubbed his wel face with his sleeve. 


Urdu translation from Punjabt by the author 
Translated tet English from the Urdu version ny Tariq Rahman 
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THE SHEPHERD 


It happened one long cold winter night. | was sound asleep 
in my warm bed when suddenly someone shook me. 

“Who is it?’ | asked, alarmed. A large hand collided 
against my head and in the dark a voice said, “The police 
have arrested Kano!’ 

‘What?’ | shouted, trying to push away the trembling 
hands clutching me, "What is it?’ 

‘The police have arrested Rano,’ repeated the ghost of 
darkness. “Translate that into Persian!’ 

So it was Dauji! "‘Dauji, you old devil,’ 1 groaned. ‘For 
God's sake, leave me alone. | won't stay in your house, | 
won't study. You dirty dog, can’t you leave me alone even at 
night?’ . 

My disgust and hate rose uncontrollably and | began 
to cry. Dauji started soothing me, coaxing me tenderly. ‘If 
you don’t study, how will you pass? And if you don’t pass, 
you'll never be important. How will people know who your 
Dauji was?" 
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‘May God kill everyone! May you die and also all who 
know you! And me too, me too!" | sobbed bitterly at the vision 
of my premature demise. 

Ignoring my temper and foul language, Dauji 
caressed me with great affection. ‘It’s all right, son... good 
boy.’ he soothed. ‘Now stop crying, my darling child. Please 
translate now and | won't wake you up again. | promise,’ 

Enraged at his persistence, | said, “These bastards! 
They’ ve arrested Rano today. Tomorrow they'll seize some- 
one else. You and your translations...’ 

‘No, no, child!’ he interrupted. ‘Il promise, honestly. 
After tonight, Pll never wake you. Come on, son. Shabash. 
Now, tell me: The police have arrested Rano.’ 

‘Talom't kiverw." | sacl. 

“You say you don't know without even trying.’ His 
voice was cool. Then he coaxed, ‘Please try, at least once.’ 

‘lL won't,’ | replied, infuriated. At this he laughed and 
translated the accursed sentence into Persian himself. ‘Learn 
the new words, son. Also their correct use. Repeat them ten 
himes.' 

[knew this nightmare would not end unless | gave in. 
[ recited my new Persian expression, After | had repeated it 
ten times, Dauji apologetically asked me to reconstruct the 
whole sentence five times. When this curse, too, enced, he 
gently covered me with my quilt and said, ‘And don't forget 
what you have learned, As soon as you get up in the morm- 
ing, PI ask yoru.’ 

Finally, he left me in peace. 


F Sooo 
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On my way home after my evening lesson of the Holy 
Qur'an, | passed through a long narrow lane inhabited by 
all kinds of people, | knew only the fat water-carrier, whom 
we loved to call names. On one side of his house was an 
enclosure which was used asa pen for goats. Three sides of 
the enclosure were formed by mud houses and the frontwas 
fenced in with sticks of all shapes and sizes, reinforced by 
long thorny shrubs. After that came a rectangular clearing, 
then the small house of the lame potter, and then the house 
with red brick windows and a pounded brass door. Beyond 
it, the lane narrowed. As it went on, its two sides seemed 
almost to converge. Perhaps it was the longest lane in our 
qashal. It was horibly desolate, quiet, and lonely. 

Walking through it. 1 felt as if | were passing through 
the barrel of a gun, and as soon as | emerged, there would be 
a deafening explosion -thada...cen!—and [ would die. But in 
the evenings | invariably came across some passerby - and 
Survived, 

Among those who passed through this barrel of a gun 
was a rather tall man with a white moustache. He wore a 
large turban of muslin, a long loose khaki coat on his slightly 
bent back, rather tight pajamas, and flat shoes. Usually, he 
was accompanied by a boy about my age, dressed just like 
him. The older man talked softly to the boy, hands in the 
pockets of his coat. Whenever we crossed each other, the boy 
eyed me with interest. Without stopping, we continued our 
separate ways. 

One day, returning after an unsuccessful fishing 
expedition to one of the stagnant ponds outside the qusialt, 
my brother and | saw the white-mioustached man sitting 
comfortably on the canal bridge. His turban was on his lap, 
his white braid of hair sticking to his shaven hwad like the 
feathers of a wet, dirty hen. As we passed him, my brother 
raised his hand in the traditional greeting, ‘Dauji, salaant.’ 
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Daiji nodded anernn.: sles : 
hovig ‘PProvingly and replied, ‘May you live 


Iwas glad my brat 
"Daiji, sa latcreng'* 


her knew him, | also piped Up feebly, 
‘Jectay rato, may Vou live long,’ he replied 


hand: raising his 


Suddenly I felt a 
brother. “You show 
You to salaam 


meddle in eve 


4 sharp slap on my face. It was my 
off,” he hissed, ‘There was no need for 
atter | had salaamed. You dig . why do you 
rything? Do you know who he is? 
“Yes, he is Dauji.’ 


‘Dauji who?’ he asked furiously. 
‘The one w 


ho's sitting there, He's Dauji,’ 1 replied, 
holding back. 


‘Shut up,’ my brother glared at me, “You dirty boaster, 
YOu copy me all the time, don’t 


you? You copycat!’ 

Discretion being the better Part of valour, | Wwnored his 
mean attack and w Ordlessly continued to walk by his side. 
since | was glad I had been ‘introduced’ to Dauj, | was not 
too upset by my brother's slap. He was a bully. After all, he 
was Older and he loved to show has. Superiority. 

Now that Dauji recognized me, | tried to time my walks 
to comm|@ide with his through that long narrow lane. | saluted 
him eagerly and relished his affectionate replies. He satd 
‘Jeetay riafto’ with such tenderness that life suddenly seemed 
brighter, more beautiful, It left me feeling as though the earth 
had loosened its hold and I was walking on air. 

This state of affairs continued for abouta year, [learned 
that Dauji lived in the house which had red brick windows 
and that the young boy with him was his son. | longect to 
know more about him, but dared not ask my brother. After | 
passed the fourth grade from the Islamia Primary seca [ 
was admitted to the M. B. High School, where Dauji's son 


became mv class-fellow. 
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Icame to know that Dauji was of the Mhatri caste and 
worked in the local mumsif's office where his duty was to 
write applications. The boy's name was Umichand and he 
was the brightest student in our class. His turban was the 
largest but his face was small, like that of a cat. Some of the 
boys teased him and called him Miaoon! Others called hima  * 
mongoose. But, because of my respect for Dauji, | called him 
by his real name. That was how we soon became friends. We 
exchanged souvenirs and promised to remain staunch friends 
for life. 

The summer vacations were only a week away when! 
went with Umichand to his house for the first time. [twas a 
scorching afternoon but the prospect of getting a collection 
of my favourite Siwik Chillee stories from Umichand over- 
shadowed everything else. Oblivious to the blazing sun and 
my empty stomach, 1 went with Umichand to his house 
straight from school, 

Umichand'’s house was small, but neat, clean, and 
bright. Bevond the front door, made of pounded brass, was 
asmall entrance way which led to a rectangular courtvard. 
Facing it was a veranda, Behind it was a room of the same 
size. In the courtvard was a pomegranate tree, and a small 
flowerbed of coriander, On the other side was a broad stair- 
case with a small kitchen in its niche. The red brick windows 
opened into the sitting-room, which was adjacent to the 
entrance. 

As we entered the house, Umichand greeted his 
mother, ‘Bayvity, namestey!’ and leaving me in the centre of 
the courtyard, disappeared into the sitting-room. His mother, 
whom he had called Baylay, was sitting on a mat of woven 
palm leaves. With one hand, she whirled the handle of a 
sewing machine and, with the other, slowly pushed forward 
bo pieces of cloth. Sitting near her, a girl was cutting cloth 
with a large pair of scissors, 
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Bayhay mumbled something in response to her son's 
greeting. totally absorbed in her sewing, but the girl raised 
her eves and looked at me with interest. She turned to her 
mother. 'Bayfary, | think he is the doctor sahib's son,’ 

The wheel of the sewing machine stopped and the 

mother scrutinized me. “Yes, of course,’ she said smiling and 
beckoned to me to come near her. Twisting the strap of my 
satchel, | advanced hesitantly and then leaned against a 
pillar for support. 

Whatis vour name, child?’ Baybay asked sweetly. 
[lowered my eves and told her. 

"He resembles Aftab, doesn't he, Baybay?’ the girl 
observed, putting down the scissors. 

‘Why not? After all, he is Aftab’s brother,’ Baybay 
repliect, 

‘Aftab’s brother?’ someone asked loudly from some- 
where inside. "Who has come?’ 

‘Aftab’s brother, Dauji,’ the girl replied. “He has come 
with Umichanel,’ 

This piece of information brought Dauji out, He had 
rolled his pajamas up to his knees and removed his shirt, but 
the turban was on his head as usual. He emerged holding a 
bucket of water and, coming up close to where [ was stand- 
ing. examined me. A mysterious smile appeared on his lips. 

‘Yes. He certainly resembles Aftab,’ he said. “But my 
Aftab is skinny, and this fellow is rolly-polly. Rather short 
and plump.’ He put the bucket down and placed his hand 
on my head in a gesture of affection, Dragging a wooden 
stool towards me, he sat down. 

I stood watching him. He raised his feet and struck 
them together to get rid of the dust. Then he dipped them in 
the bucket of warm water, 

‘Does Aftab write frequently?’ he asked, pouring hand- 
fuls of water on to his begs. 
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"Yes, he does,’ | replied respectfully. ‘We got a letter 
just the day before yesterday.’ 

What did he write?’ 

‘| don’t know, sir. Abia knows’ 

Yes,” he nodded thoughtfully. ‘Why don’t you ask 
Abbaji? One who doesn’t ask, knows nothing.’ — 

Il remained quiet, for I had nothing to say. For a while 
he continued to pour water on his legs. Then suddenly, he 
asked: 

‘What sipara of the Holy Qur'an are you studying?’ 

‘The fourth,’ | replied with confidence. 

‘What is the name of the third stparn?’ 

‘T don't know, sir,’ | faltered, squirming with shame. 

‘Tika Rusa,’ he informed me. Then he took his feet out 
of the water and began waving them in the air to dry, Baybay 
continued to sew. The girl got up and went to the icebox. She 
brought bread anc a vegetable curry and placed the dishes 
ona low table. [unobtrusively watched evervthing going on 
around me and continued to twist the strap of my satchel. 

Umuichand was still somewhere inside. Although | was 
leaning against the pillar for support, | felt 1 was sinking 
slowly into an abyss of shyness. 

Suddenly, Dauji turned to me, ‘Recite Sirah Fateha.’ 

‘T don't know it, sir,’ | replied sheepishly. 

“What? he said looking at me in surprise. "You don’t 
even know Alhandulillah?' 

‘Alhamdulillah?’ | quickly replied. ‘Yes. | know 
Alhamualulillah.’ 

He smulect at my confusion. + 

‘Tt's the same thing,’ he said. ‘Come on, recite.’ 

Before I started reciting, he quickly rolled his pajamas 
down and spread the loose end of the turban around his bare 
shoulders to cover them. When | came to the end and said, 
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Walid divaeleen’, he also repeated ‘Ameen’ after me. Happy 
to be successful in one attempt at least, | looked at him 
hopefully, expecting a reward. When | had recited Al- 
hand betore my uncle, he had given me a rupee. But Dauji 

did not move trom his seat. He sat there silently, lost in 
~ thought, as if the recitation had turned him to stone. 

Jo my relief, Umichand came in just then, having 
unearthed my favourite book of stories. | begged permis- 
sion to leave saving. “Dauji, salaam.’ 

Bayhay stopped stitching and said, ‘Come again with 
Umichand. You can play here.’ 

“Yes, do come again,’ Daup repeated, startled out of 
his reverie. “Aftab used to come here very offen.” Leaning 
towards the bucket, he sare, ‘Our Aftab has gone so faraway 
from us.” He then recited a Persian couplet, which I did not 
understand. 

This was my first formal meeting with Dauji. | left with 
the impression that Dauji was a first-class miser, a quiet 
person whe did not communicate much, and that he was 
also cleat. 

When I told my mother that I had been to Dauji’s place 
and that he had encquined about Aftab Bhai, Amman’s reaction 
surprised me. “Before going there you should have asked my 
permission. It's true Aftab took lessens from Dauji but now 
vour father and he are not on talking terms. They quarrelled 
about something ... fhe hears that you've been to Munshi's 
house, he'll be annoved.’ Then she added sympathetically: 
‘Don't mention the visit to your father.’ 

Iwas no fool. | never mentioned it and continued 
visiting Daup's house. We became friends. | even began 
taking liberties with him, He would be sitting on a mat, lost 
ina book and | would sneak up to stand right behind him. 
He usually proved smarter. Without turning around, he 
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would savy, ‘So, Galu has come.’ Then he would turn towards 
me with acha rming smile or his lips. 

‘Come on, what is the news today?’ he would ask. 
Feeling important, | would concoct stories and he would 
laugh heartily. 

Looking back, I feel that he laughed to please me. | 
now realize that what I narrated was usually commonplace 
- nothing specially humorous or even credible = but he loved 
my crazy stories. He would tear sheets from his register and 
ask me to solve silly mathematical problems. This 
interruption irritated me but the compensation was tempting: 
salve one problem, chat fifteen minutes! Often his sums and 
problems were so complicated that | hardly ever got the 
opportunity to talk, once he had trapped me. lf 1 succeeded 
in my first attempt, he would pick up one end of his mat and 
ask, “What is this?’ 

‘Chatai,’ | would reply with confidence. 

‘No, no.’ He would shake his head in disapproval. ‘Tell 
me what it’s called in Persian.’ 

Annoyed, | would retort, "We don't learn Persian al 
school. Why should [ know the Persian word for a mat? 

“You should, Golu,’ he would argue. ‘In Persian, it is 
called borya. In Arabic, it's hasser.” Thus, this mundane game 
would ¢o on and on. 


nooo a 


Dawji lowed his daughter dearly. We called her Bibi. Only 
Dauji called her Qurrat. Years later, | learnt that Qurrat in 
Arabic meant coolness and comfort. But Bayhry was annoyed 
with this sweet name. She complained, ‘What a name to give 
one’s daughter! By calling her Qurrat, you have condemned 
her to spend her life stitching shirts. If one has a rotten, un- 
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lucky mouth, one should only utter auspicious words.’ 

Dauy was used to such talk from his wife. Without 
rancour he would say, ‘I do not expect illiterate people to 
know the meaning of that charming word.’ His calmness 
_ would inturiate Ravin and, losing her temper, she would 
berate him, Instead of responding firmly, Dauji would merely 
pick up his books and his favourite mat and go upstairs to 
spend the rest of the day in peace. 


Soouo 


I graduated to the ninth grade and fell victim toa habit which 
proved costly Hakim Ali Ahmed was the oldest practioner 
of herbal medicine in our gqashah. But he was more interested 
in narrating thrilling stories than in practising medicine. He 
had a fascinating collection of books, all fairy tales and 
classics like Dastan-e-Anr Hanize and Tilism-e-Hoshruba, | 
signed a secret pact with him. | would get my choice of books 
in exchange for empty medicine bottles stolen from my 
father’s dispensary. | began reading the tales day and night 
in the solitude of my room. 

This carried on till my annual examinations, Having 
done poorly in my term examination, [ used Hakim Ali 
Ahmed’s influence to get my teachers to pass me. By the ime 
[was in the tenth grade, my school books competed with 
Fasana-e-Azad and the voluminous Altf Laila. L kept Azad's 
tale of adventure hidden in my room, Stories from the Nights 
were locked up in my school desk. [ spent my nights in the 
magnificent palaces of Tilisme-r-Hositrila and my days on the 
school bench. 

This was the state of affairs when our results were 
announced. Umichand scored top marks not only in our 
school but in the entire district. Six boys failed - and I was 
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one of them. That evening, | got the thrashing of my life 
from Abbe, who turned me out of the house in disgust. 

[left the hawse calmly, Later, sitting on the seat of the 
hospital's Persian wheel, | began te think. What should | do 
now? God's land was not limited to this cursed gash. | had 
acquired a deep insight into Umro Ayyar’s tricks and ex- — - 
ploits, and was also fully familiar with Sindbad the Sailor's 
fascinating journeys to mysterious lands around the globe. 

Yet I did not know what to do with mvself. [ sat there 
for almwest three hours, brooding over the various options 
open tome. | racked my head in vain till mother, wrapped in 
awhite chadder, came looking for me. She promised to make 
father forgive me and took me home. 

l was not the least interested in either father’s bless- 
ings of forgiveness, or even in winning his approval. 7 just 
wanted to spend one night in that house, which T did. Next 
day, behind the mosque. | met bvo of my friends from the 
unfortunate group of six. They had already planned to move 
to Lahore and start roaring businesses so that we could all 
become fabulously rich. We decided to leave for Lahore 
secretly that day on the 2 p.m. train, 

[went home and packed. Just then our idiotic servant 
came to me and said, ‘Come with me. Doctor Sahib wants to 
See VEL 

"Where is he? | asked. es 

‘In the clinic,’ he replied, smiling broadly, exhibiting 
all his cirty tevth. He had been part of the audience that had 
witnessed lather thrashing me. 

The unexpected summons unnerved me. | climbed the 
veranda stairs up to Alhwy's room, opened the door slowly, 
anc entered. There, standing beside Abbaji, | saw Dauji. 
Fearhully, | greeted him. In reply | heard the familiar ‘leelay 
raf’ after a slight pause, 

‘Do vou know hin?’ father asked me sternly. 
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‘OF course | do,’ | replied like a cultured salesman, 

“You sonofa...[Textract all your..." Father shouted, 
as if he was about to murder me, 

wo, 10, Doctor Sahib!’ Kaising his hands, Dauji inter- 

vened, ‘He is a good child. He needs...’ 
| “You don't know him, Mansi," Father interrupted. 
‘This ignorant idiot has defamed me and tarnished my good 
name." 

‘Bon't worry, Doctor Sahib.’ Dauji consoled. “He is 
more intelligent than our Aftab and one day...’ 

‘One day he's going to throw mud tn our faces. That's 
what he's going todo,’ Father thundered, banging his fist on 
the table. ‘What are you saying Minsiig? He is noteven equal 
lo Aftab’s shows.’ 

‘He will be successful one day, Doctor Sahib. I'm sure 
of that. Stop worrying about him.’ Dauji stood up and tried 
to pacity Father. Gently placing his arm around my shoul- 
ders he said, “I'm going for a walk. Come with me. We'll talk 
on the way.’ 

Ignormne Father's temper, which appeared terrible, we 
moved towards the door, As | opened it, Daupi turned and 
said, ‘Please don't forget, Doctor Sahib. Send everything 
soon. 

Not even wondering what Alhaji was expected to send, 
[went off happily with Dauji. He told me the names of vari- 
ous trees in Persian ancl took me te the canal bridge where | 
had first greeted him. Dauji sat down on this favourite perch 
in his usual posture. He removed his turban and placed it on 
his lap, scratched! his shaven head, and invited me to sit down 
facing him. 

Lost in thought, he closed his eyes and after a while 
said, ‘Starting today, lam going to help you with your stud- 
ies. [f | don't succeed in helping you to top the list, Tl at 
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least get you a first division. In all my plans, in all my goals, 
Allah's help and support have always been forthcoming. That 
omnipotent, benevolent Being has never let me down, never 
disappointed me . 

| interrupted arrogantly ‘L won't study.’ 

‘Then what will you do?’ Opening his eyes, Dauji + 
smiled, 

T'll have a business, earn lots of money and one day 
return in my own gleaming car and you and Abban will 

‘May Allah grant you not one but ten limousines. But! 
won't sit in a car with an illiterate person. Doctor Sahib 
wouldn't either.’ 

His taunt infuriated me. “I don't care. I'm not concerned 
about who sits with me and who doesn’t. Let Doctor Sahib 
live happily in his house and | in mine! 

My attitude surprised Dauji. “You don’t care for me?’ 
he asked piteously, pained by my rudeness. 1 was about to 
retort, Gul seeing him sad, | stopped. He was mumbling 
something, as if talking to himself. 

“You don't care for me? You don’t even care for me, 
Golu?’ 

Iwas miserable with pity for him, because of the 
expression on his face. 50 1 replied softly, ‘Yes, 1 do care tor 
you but..." - 

It seemed as though he was not listening. He began 
talking to himself ina low, mysterious voice. ‘Hadi | talked 
in this vein before my Hazrat, had | uttered Kufr in this 
manner such blasphemy...’ He quickly picked up his turban 
and replaced iton his head. Then he brought his open palms 
together, supplicating or saluting, and said, ‘I, a humble dog 
of the durbar of Hazeal... 1, who am humbler than the dust 
under the feet of Hezral Maulana... How could | utter 
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blasphemous words in the presence of my Master and 
condemn myself in the life hereafter?’ 

Asifin a frenzy, he placed his hands on his chest and 
bent his head low. Then strange words began coming out of 
_ his mouth. ‘1, who am by caste a shepherd. Father, a milk- 
seller... the son of ignorance and illiteracy... My Hazrat, 
whose one gesture converted and transformed Chintu into 
Munshi Chintu Ram. People call me Munsiuy:, a humble clerk 
who enjoys respect. But | say, | am only the shoekeeper, a 
lowly servant, a poor attendant...’ 

Tears rolled down his cheeks and stooping low, he 
kissed his fingertips and placed them on his eves as is done 
to show respect and veneration for a saint or the Holy 
Prophet, simultaneously chanting Persian couplets. 

His frenzy frightened me. | went to him and, touching 
his knees, tried to bring him back to reality. “‘Dauji? Dauji?" | 
whispered. Oblivious of my concer, he keptrepeating, his 
eves closed, ‘Mairay Aaga, Hazrat Maulana, Matray Mursind\ 

Itwenton and on and God knows how many minutes 
or hours later he slowly came out of his trance. He gently 
opened his eyes, raised them and, finding me close to him, 
said, ‘Look Golu. The weather is so charming. Pleasant 
evenings follow hot days.’ 

He got up. ‘Come on, Golu, let's go to the bazaar. | 
have to pet some things for Umui's mother.’ He slowly walked 
towards the market. | followed meekly. My bad temper and 
arrogance had vanished. 

After the shopping, he told me that l would be staying 
with him, | would sleep and study at his house. My bedding 
had already reached the house when we arrived. Near it, | 
saw a lantern sent by my mother, 

lt seemed that | was not destined to become cither a 
business tycoon or todrive Packards, As for my friends, they 
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proceeded on their thrilling journey as arranged. On the third 
day, caught by their parents, they were hauled back to the 
village. 

l was no better off. Dauji made my life miserable. In 
fact, he made me go through hell. My days were spent 
attending school and the short summer nights were wasted = * 
in answering his horrid questions. He slept on the roof and 
my bed was placed next to his so that he could wake me up 
whenever he wished and ask all kinds of crazy, idiotic 
questions. When | lost my temper, adamantly refusing to co- 
operate, he kept quict and closed his eyes, hurt by my 
arrogance and stubbornness, Atsuch moments he looked like 
an orphaned child. Unable to sleep, restless with remorse, | 
would touch his arm gently and say, “Dauji!’ 

Without opening his eves, he would reply, “Hoc! 

‘Dauyi, please ask me something. ['m really sorry, 
Diana.” 

He would sigh deeply and recite a verse about how 
the poet had to leave his beloved's lane in disgrace and then 
suddenly ask a syntactical question about the structure of 
the verse. If | tried to divert his attention to another topic, he 
would see through me and easily trap me in another prob- 
lem — always connected with my stucies. 

Life followed this pattern tll Umichand left the village 
to go to college. T replaced him, first in the sitling-room, and 
later, in Dauyi's heart, By then, despite his tricks to eclucate 
me, | had begun to like him. He was sweet and affectionate, 
bul T could never reconcile myself to his terrible habit of 
bombarding me with questions’ at all times and in odd 
nibuaticns. ; 

Bavbay was always in confrontation with him and Dauji 
was frightened of her, Her tongue worked as fast as her hand 
did on the sewing machine. On the slightest pretext, she 
would lose her temper and curse Dauji loudly. Sometimes, 
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when she abused him, he would come to the sitting-room 
and sit near me, sad and lost. After a littl while, he would 
touch his carsand say. ‘It's. asin to speak ill of someone behind 
his or her back. May God forgive me. Your Rayhay is an 
innkeeper. In her inn, | and my Qurrat and, to some extent, 
you too, are poor, helpless travellers who have no other place 
to spend the night.” 

The more | came to know Bavbay, the more I disliked 
her. She even abused Dauji physically. One dav, fuming with 
rape. she picked up a kettle of boiling water and threw it 
Violently on the floor. Dauji ran away muttering, "May God 
bless vou.” The scene was so funny, I telt like laughing but 
when it streck me that the boiling water must have scalded 
Dauii, | was ashamed. 

[went straizht to the room where he was sitting, pain 
and shock written all over his face. When [ sat near him, he 
said: “TP know vou have come to sympathize with me. If so, 
forget it, Golu. | am humbler than the dog of that revered 
resident of Makkah on whom an unfortunate woman used 
to throw dust and filth.’ 

I did not know what he meant. Perplexed, | glanced at 
him. He looked at me for a moment, then smiled sadly and 
said, “If a humble, obscure slave of the Aaga-e-Namidaar 
laments and moans because of a few drops of boiling water 
splashed on him, the curses of God be on him. © God of 
Ibrahim, give me strength and courage, © Job's God, bless 
me with forbearance.’ 

| knew the names of prophets Ibrahim and Job but 
could not understand what he meant by Aage-e-Nanudaar, So 
lasked, ‘Whois Aaga-0Namnudaar, Dauji?’ 

My question pained him, In a voice choked with 
emotion, he replied, ‘Jaa-e-paudar! Don't ask such questions. 
vy Hizrat, mv Ustatd, my spiritual teacher, will feel dis- 
gusted with me.’ 
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Then he placed both hands on his chest in respect and 
said kindly, ‘Don’t you know, my darling son? My Avcu-e- 
Narniserwas the preatest human being ever created by Allah.’ 

In our isha, there lived a bad-tempered milk-seller 
named Rano. He was a rogue. Since most of the residents in 
our locality depended on him for milk, they put up with his = * 
dirty language and rude behaviour. For reasons known only 
to himsell, Rano relished teasing Dauji. Whenever he passed 
Dauji's house, he banged his stick violently on the ground 
and said, “Punditey, jay Ram ji ki! Dauji patiently explained, 
several times, that he was not a Anahntin, henee not a presi. 
He was an ordinary man. But Rano continued to make fun 
of him whenever they met, 

While Lwas still at Dauji's, his daughter married and 
left our asia. Cre of those days when [went to Rano’s shop 
te fetch mulk, he greeted me with a smile. “The pea-hen has 
flown away, Bobo. What's there for vou now in that house?’ 
Then he snickerecd meaningfully, and began pouring milk 
inte my can. Winking, he asked, ‘The River Ganges was fow- 
ing in your house. Now tell me honestly, did you take a dip?’ 

lined to hold my temper but couldn't, for Rano had 
crossed the limits of decency. Blazing with rage, | picked up 
aheavy milk can and banged it against his head. 1 must have 
hit him hard because he collapsed with a shriek. 

lran from the scene straight to Dauji and narrated the 
incident. Then | went to my father and told him what had 
happened. Outraged, my father had the scoundrel 
summoned ta the police station where he was given a slight 
beating and astern warning. 

I thought that Rano would now behave, but | was 
mistaken, His insults and attacks on Dauji became vengeful. 
In fact, they became personal and cide. Rano's favourite 
target was Dawji's braid. Frankly, [ dicn’t care for it either, 
but it was verv dear to Dauji because his departed mother 
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had cherished it. 

Dauji became stricter than ever as my cxams ap- 
proached. He didn’t allow mea moment's leisure. He would 
wake me upin the middle of the night or at dawn to discuss 
achapter that | had read late in the night. | realized that my 
salvation lay in passing the exam, and with good prades at 
Civant! 

Learnestly prepared for my exams, and remember this 
period vividly because it coincided with a sirange occurrence. 
Daily, at sunset, large pebbles and broken bricks rammed an 
our house. They came-from all directions a4 if some 
mysterious hand - some evil spirit - was showering stones 
on the residents of Dauji's house, When things became 
intolerable, Baylviw began protesting loudly. She cursed 
everybody. When the stones did not stop, she blamed Dauji. 
One day she caught hold of Dauji and pushed him so 
violently that he fell. Before he could yet up, she screamed, 
“tou old sorcerer! les all due to your cicty habit of reciting 
those wicked Persian verses. This is the result of your 
indulgence ina strange language. Your spells have pone out 
of control and are hitting vou back.’ 

In her frenzy, she looked so pitiable that, like a senti- 
mental fool, | too began condemning Dauji. But he snapped 
atime forthe first tome inoimy life. ‘Oh, shut up, young man,’ 
he muttered. “How can you support this illiterate woman? 
You have completely washed away my whole year’s labour, 
my training. How can you believe in the existence of ghosts 
and evil spirits? You have disappointed me.” He looked so 
dismayed that ] couldn't bear it. withdrew, leaving Baviay 
shouting and raving, and poor Dauji groaning in pain. 

That evening on my way back to Dauji's house, [ met 
Rano. A mischievous smile appeared on his thick lips. In 
mock seriousness, he asked, ‘Bab! How have you been? Sate 
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from rocks and stones? | have heard that stones and bricks 
rain on your pundit's house!’ He winked and chuckled in an 
evil manner. 

We had a high school in our gesbel but there was no 
centre for the matriculation exams. Students had to travel to 
the clistrict headquarters. When the time came for my ex- * 
ams, I did the same. That was an exciting day. Parents care 
tothe bus station to bid us farewell. How could Dauji bear to 
stay away? OF course he came! After raising his hands in 
blessing over me, he started asking questions from the sum- 
mary he had meticulously prepared on the year’s course. 
Most of my replies were correct. He considered repetition 
the most cffective tool for learning. 

[ did very well in history. My geography paper, the 
next day, was even better. The third day was Sunday and 
mathematics was on Monday On Sunday [recetved a byventy- 
page letter from Daup full of algebraic formulae ancl 
arithmetic rules. After my math exam, | checked with my 
friends and found that eighty per cent of my answers were 
correct. Jubilant, | ran out of the examination hall and, in 
sheer excitement, collided with Dauji. He had come to the 
centre bo give me moral support. 

As soon as the exams were over, | forsook Daw. Pspent 
my days roaming the streets with frends and my nights 
reading novels, Om the rare occasions when | managed to 
squeeze ina visit to Daugi's, he insisted that | should spend 
at least an hour a day with him, so that he could prepare me 
lor my college exams. But | was determined that he would 
never again be able to trap me. | was prepared to fail a hun- 
dred times before I took lessons from Dauji. 

The day the matriculation nesult was declared, Abfaay 
went to Dauji's house with a small basket of sweets. Daujyi 
was relaxing on bis favourite mat. As soon as he saw tather, 
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he went inside and brought out a chair and placed it near his 
mat. “lam serry, Doctor Sahib,” he began apologetically. 
‘Thad every hope that he would get a first class, but he wasn't 
able to. The weakness lay in his foundation..." 

‘It was short by only one mark, Linterrupted quickly. 

He turned and looked at me steadily. "You don't know 
how my heart aches for the lack of that one mark.’ 

Bult Lwas neither pained nor shocked. My ordeal was 
over. Leaving father and Daujp to discuss my performance, 
Iwent inside and started chatting with Bayly, who loved 
local gossip. 

After 1 joined college, at first lwrote regularly to Daiji. 
As time passed, my letters became less regular and eventually 
our correspondence ceased. During the holidays, when I 
came home, | visited all my teachers and that, of course, 
included Dauji, By this time, he had stopped asking 
questions, He invariably greeted me with warmth and 
pleasure. He was very happy to sec me dressed in a coat, 
trousers, and tie. 

Time slipped away. The days became weeks and the 
weeks turned to months. Umichand lett the gushal for good. 
He hac a pob in a bank now and was posted in Delhi. Gil: too 
was happily settled, Kayhay continued to sew. Slowly and 
steadily, my years in college took me away from Dauji. 

The country was about to gain independence. Reports 
of tension started appearing in newspapers, We heard that 
people were slaughtering one another. The news was terri- 
hing. Amman called me back to our qushah which seemed 
comparatively safe. Others didn't think so, The grain-sellers 
and monev-lenders started running away, leaving all their 
belongings. Those who stayed back tried to remain calm. 
Within a few days, Muslim refugees began pouring in. They 
confirmed the news that the British had really handed over 
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the country to us, 

One day, several houses were set on fire in our qaslial, 
Later, we heard that at a crossroad, two groups of people 
had clashed. When the situation became grave, the police 
and the nulitary imposed a curfew. When it was withdrawn 
a few doves later, all the Hindus and Sikhs left our town in 
haste, Getting worried, Amman sent me to Dauji’s to find 
out how he was. 

When | reached his lane, | found myself surrounded 
by strange, new faces, At the entrance to Dauji's house, | saw 
a bullock tied to a newly affixed wooden Pet. A coarse can- 
vas curtain hung behind the door, 

Losing my nerve, | retreated and rushed back home, 
With a lump in my throat and my eyes brimming with tears, 
[told Amman that Dauji and Bayhay had left their house. | 
felt that Daun would never come back to our town and that 
[never would see him again. How could he abandon us? | 
did not believe that he could leave me so heartlessly. 

Theee days later, returning home from the Msc] Lee alt 
sunset alter registering the refugees who had arrived that 
day, [stopped my attention arrested by the large crowd as- 
semble in the clearing next to Dauji‘s house. | saw refugee 
boys carrving long, thick staffs. They were in a menacing 
mood, shouting provocative slogans al the top of their voices. 

Ther hostile attitude and bloodshot eves frightened 
me and | decided to watch from a distance. 

[overheard an arrogant youth talking to an elderly 
onlooker. “He had pone te another village. On his return, he 
rushed inte the house as if it belonged to him." 

Which house?’ the listener asked. 

‘That of the refugees from Rohtak,’ the youth replied. 

‘Then? 


“Then they caught hold of him and found out that he 
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was a Hindu!" 

Just then someone from the crowd shouted, ‘Qay Rana! 
Come here. Quick. It's your exalted preidit.' 

Rano was on the other sice of the field, driving his goats 
te their pen. be stopped, and asking a young man to mind 
them, came running to the mob, 

| watched the disgraceful events silently. My heart was 
pounding. When [saw Rano push his way into that bunch 
of scoundrels, | telt.a nauseous fear grip me. Without asking 
who the victim was, | begged the people standing near me, 
‘Please don't harm him. He is a good man. A pious man. He 
is really decent anc harmless... He is, he is...” 

[ stopped. Bloodshot eves had turned towards me, 
flashing with anger and burning with pent-up hatred. A 
tough young fellow raised his axe ancl hissed, “So he is pious, 
is he? You dirty defender. Nothing happened to you, you 
never went through the hell we all faced... That's why this 
pity.’ 

Some elders intervened at this point, 

‘Leave him alone. The tdiot looks like one of the locals.’ 

| quickly moved away and found another route 
through the sea of hatrect. 

Yes, there he was! My Dauji. Rano and his brigands 
had encircled him and were abusing him loudly. Suddenly, 
Rano raised both hands to quiet them. The turmoil and the 
clatter subsided. Dramatically, he caught hold of Dauji's chin 
and bean to shake it roughly. Kudely, amidst scolls and cigs, 
he asked, “Come on, any prnftta. Reply yu ickly. Why are you 
so dumb? Why don’t you utter something lofty?" 

Daupi remamed silent. He stood there quietly among 
those ruffians as if spellbound. Then one agitated young man 
pulled off his turban and shricked excitedly, ‘Look, he has a 
hadi. Let's cut his pigtail first.’ 
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There was an uproar of approval at this suggestion. 
Laughing gaily, Rano picked up his sickle and in a flash cut 
Dauji's braid. There was another uproar. The same young 
man then asked, “Shall we pack him up?’ 

‘No. No. Let’s spare him,’ replied Rano. ‘He is old. He 
can be put ta good use, Give him to me. He will graze my 
goats.’ So saying, he raised Daup's chin and ordered, ‘Ouy 
Pundila, recite the Kalina - the testimony of faith.’ 

“Which one?’ Daup asked softly, 

Infuriated at his courage, Rano smacked him on his 
bare head. The force of this blow sent Dauji staggering 
forward. “You swine, is there more than one Kalina? Stop 
acting funny and recite it at onee." 

Dared, Dauji began reciting all the Kalinas one after 
the other, while the jeering crowd studied him with great 
satisfaction. When he had finished, Rano picked up his statf 
and hanced it te Dai. 

‘Come on, puniitay, he ordered, ‘the goats are waiting 
for vor,’ 

And bare-headed and barefoot, Dauji started walking 
behind the herd of goats as if he had been a shepherd all his 
life. 


Translated from Urdu by Anwar Enayetullah 
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The afternoon prayer was over, and the evening prayer was 
still some time away. Mrs Afridi, accompanied by her daugh- 
ler Noori, had come to visit the Brigadier Sahib's wife. The 
Brigadier Sahib had had tea with the guests and had then 
retired to his library, adorned with books on the shelves and 
mecals and diplomas on the walls, [te was now busy doing 
sume calculations. Noor gol up soon after finishing her tea 
and went upstairs with Aaria, the Brigadier Sahib’s daugh- 
ter and her awn classmate. Now the two of them sat on the 
landing, talking: salle ove. 

Tea had been taken in the family room where now 
only the two ladies, Mrs Afridi and the Brigadier Sahib's wife, 
remained, Mrs Afridi had just finished telling the other lady 
about her recent trip to Canada and the United States - 
especially the details that she thought would interest the lat- 
ter, She had even told her that if it hadn't been for Noor, 
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whose college would open soon, she would have stayed in 
Canada at least another month, The Brigadier Sahib's wile, 
upon being queried by the other lacy, had explained why 
the trip abroad planned by herself and her husband had had 
to be cancelled. You sec, the thing was that the Brigadier 
Sahib wasn’t willing to leave Aarifa behind alone. Couldn't, 
they have left her with the Brigadier Sahib's sister? They 
had done that once before, hadn't they? Oh, yes, the Briga- 
dier Sahib’s wile answered. But thatwas two years apo. Then 
why not take her along? She had been abroad betore, hadn't 
she? Ob ves, but thal was another matter. She was young 
then. Now the Brigadier Sahib wanted to keep her as far 
away from the evil influence of Western society as possible. 

Taking her cue from that comment, Mes Afridi had 
begun discussing the decline in people's morals in the West, 
especially the enormous rise in crime there, and had even 
cited a couple of bone-chilling examples as proof, Hearing 
that, the Brigadier Sahib’s wife had first expressed her firm 
belief that it was all due to the West's turning away from 
religion, and then added, with considerable regret, that crime 
was a4 much on the rise ‘here’, in her own beloved home- 
land, asitwasin the West. Mrs Afridi, agrecing wholcheart- 
edly with her, had commented, in the same tone and with 
as much regret. that robberies had, alas, become such a 
common occurrence. At this, the Brigadier Sahib’s wife hac 
suddenly remembered a few recent cases of robberies, one 
of which was typical. 

She was now saving: one of the Brigadier Sahib’s 
acquaintances = those people live nearby in Phase V — has a 
daughter in Dubai, Her husband has a big business there. 
Last month she was visiting here. Hadn't even fully un- 
packed her bags vet when two masked dacoits with rifles 
forced their way into the house and walked away with all 
her jewelry. Didn't leave behind a single stone precious. She 
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Then Mrs Africi narrated an incident 
tory, "Really, nobody is safe anywhere the 
Inside the house, not crutsiche, ' The 
lacy who had just come outofab 
a lot of 


with the prefa- 
se days, neither 
incident had to do witha 
ank with some jewelry and 
cash — ‘We heard it was fifty thousand.’ She W 
walking towards her car, which was parked right across trom 
the bank, and had just apented its door when twa VoUung oa 
approached her. Baring their revolvers, they demanded the 
cash and jewelry and threatened to shoot her if she resisted, 
she quietly handed over everything to them and they Rat 


as 


away inher very car. There were dozens of people around 
When this happened, They saw everything, but no one hac 
the guts to challenge or stop the robbers, 

The Brigadier Sahib's wife was about toask why that 
lady needed to withdraw such a large amount of money, 
when the telephone rang. Hearing the bell, the Brigadier 
Sahib came out of the library into the hallway where the tele- 
phone was. He picked up the receiver and said “Hello; after 
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a short wait, he said ‘Hello’ again, this time a little louder 
than before; then he waited a little longer and put the 
receiver down. 

"Who was it?" his wife asked. 

‘No one,” Brigadier Sahib answered. ‘Was probably 
a wrong number,” and started walking back towards the = 
library. But then he turned around suddenly and asked, 
“Where's Aarifa?’ even though Aarifa and Noori, after tea, 
had gone upstairs right before his eves, Hearing his question, 
both his wife and daughter spoke up simultaneously. The 
wife said, ‘Upstairs,’ and the daughter said, ‘I'm here, father.’ 
She even steod up te show herself - as children often do in 
elementary classes while answering the roll-call - so that her 
father might see ber and be reassured. Then she walked to 
the railing of the landing and asked if she was needed for 
anvthing. The Brigadier Sahib shook his head and walked 
back inte the library. 

As soon as he had gone in, Mrs Afridi glanced 
towards the library door - she could see only one panel of 
the door from where she sat — and asked the Brigadier Sahib‘s 
wile if it was true what she had heard from Noori that the 
Brigadier Sahib had had Aarifa’s name withdrawn from the 
college rolls. She didn't ask, nor dic the Brigadier Sahib's 
wile explain why that had been done; simply saving ‘Yes’, 
she contirmed the accuracy of the report. Then she removed 
the tea-cosy, lifted the lid of the leapot, peeped inside the 
Irapoet, and offered Mrs Atridi another cup of tea. At first, 
irs Alfmei refused the offer, but upon the hostess’s insistence, 
accepted it. Then the Brigadier Sahib's wife called for the 
servant and asked him for another pot of tea. The servant 
brought the tea, placed the teapot on the trolley, covered it 
with the tea-cosy, and went away, But when Mrs Afridi 
hadn't touched any of the hors-d‘oeuvres on the trolley, 
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despite the hostess's repeated offers, the latter tossed a couple 
of cashews inte her own mouth and answered the question 
that Mrs Atridi hadn't vet asked. ‘It so happened that one 
day the Brigadier Sahib saw Aarifa having tea with a boy 
who ts in her college. He was very upset, and when Aarifa 
came home he admonished her and forbade her strictly from 
meeting that or any other boy atschool Buta few days later 
he saw her agam with the same boy at some other place. 50, 
he hal her name withdrawn from the college. Now she isn't 
allowed to go out of the house alone. Lhave to guard her at 
all times.” As soon as she tinished her speech, she removed 
the tea-cosy, lifted the diel of the teapot and, after dropping 
half a teaspoontul of sugar inte the teapel and stirring, it, 
placed the lid back on, and a few seconds later poured 
smoking hot cups of tea for herself and Mrs Africdi, After 
adding mulk and sugar to her cup and taking asip, Mrs Afric 
said. “Verhaps vou could have let her finish her BA?’ The 
Brigadier Sahib’s wite alsa took asip of tea before responding: 
"My husband says more education would do litth: wood, 
What does she need itter? She isn't going to get apob outside 
the house. So why bother?” To that Mrs Atrial said, “So what 
now?’ [bivas a somewhat vague and incomplete question, 
but the Brigadier Sahib's wife understood its import and told 
Mrs Afni that the Brigadier Sahib wanted to be relieved of 
the obligation of giving Aarifa away in marriage as soon as 
possible. Yes, two or three offers were in the wings, one of 
which the Brigadier Sahib really approved of. Aarifa’s 
consent will of course be sought, but the final decision will 
have to be the Brigadier Sahib's, 

; While she sipped her tea, Mrs Afridi thought about 
the bepinning and the middle of Aarita’s story and of the 
end that seemed a certainty, from what she had heard from 
Aarifa’s mother. And she came to the conclusion that it 
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wasn’t so bad after all. Then she glanced at her watch and 
decided to leave, for the time for the evening prayer was at 
hand. That being the case, when she asked her hostess’s per- 
mission to leave, the latter didn't insist that she stay any 
longer. The Brigadier Sahib’s wile accompanied her into the 
hallway where first she called the girls and then her hus- + 
band. When the girls were coming dawn the stairs, Mrs 
Afridi looked carefully at Aarifa. She found Aanfa's face 
plowing with health as ever, and once again she came to the 
conclusion = and this time with greater assurance than 
before - that what was being planned for Aarifa was, indeed, 
all rigz tit. 

After Mrs Afridi’s departure, the Brigadier Sahib 
turned the television on in the family room and went into 
the bathroom adjoining the living-room to perform his 
ablutions before saying his prayers. As soon as he had 
finished washing up, the call for the prayer was heard on 
television, He came into the hallway and, raising his voice, 
informed Aarifa that it was time for the evening praver., 
though this was really unnecessary as the television was quibe 
lowe anc the call had echoed throughout the house and 
Aarifa, in her room upstairs, had already heard it. In her 
high-pitched voice, she informed her father of that fact. 

After the prayer, the Brigadier Sahib had a cup of tea, 
despite his wife's warning = ‘You'll ruin. your appetite for 
supper if you have tea now’ = and sat down to read the news 
he had missed in the morning newspaper, His wife sat down 
to write a letter bo her son in the US, the letter she had been 
promising herself to write since morning. Aarifa was upstairs 
In her room, and the servant was gathering the cups and 
dishes trom the table and placing them on the trolley. The 
door-bell rang. The Brigadier Sahib moved the newspaper 
away from his face, and his wife lifted her head from the 
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letterpacd. The bell rang again. The Brigadier Sahib asked 
the servant to go see who it was. The servant went away, 
and while he was away the Brigadier Sahib didn't go back to 
the paper, nor his wife to the letterpad. But when the servant 
eturned, the paper fell from the Bogadier Sahib’s hands, 
and the letter trom hus wite’s, for the servant hadn't returned 
alone bul was accompanied by two men. The faces of both 
were wrapped in thick cloth, and nothing was visible except 
ther eves. One of the men was carrying a rifle, the other a 
revolver. The one with the revolver curtly asked the servant 


fost down. He immediately obeyed, sitting down quickly 
on bis haunches near the trolley, on the Persian rug. Ina 
sharp tone, the man with the rifle warned everyone not to 
move, or he would shoot. Fle said this while training his 
rifle on the Brigadier Sahib. A windstorm of curses began 
Whirling inside the breast ot the Brigadier Sahib's wife, while 
a volley of swear-words came up to the Brigadier Sahib's 
lips. He managed to hold himselt back, only asking in anger 
what that nonsense was all about. In response, the man with 
the fle simply told him, in English, toshut up. The fingers 
and the palm of the Griygacher Sahib's night hand began to 
iteh for the touch of his own revelver which lay in the drawer 
of the side-table in his bedroom upstairs, and which was 
always kept loaded. The side-table was on his side of the 
bed he and his wife shared. Then when the man with the 
revolver was ordering the Brigadier Sahib to tell him who 
else was in the howse, Aarifa’s voice was heard on the landing, 
hearing which the man put his finger to his hips and warned 
both the Brigadier Sahib and his wife to keep quiet. Only 
after coming halfway down the stairs could Aarita see the 
door te the laing-room which opened into the hallway. She 
was surprisca: to notice that the door, which always stayed 
openor hall-open, was closed today. She paused and called, 
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first her mother and then her father, but when she got no 
response from cither, she came down the rest of the stairs, 
crossing the hallway hurnedly, she thrust open the closed 
door. Entering the living-room, she suddenly trove. The man 
with the revolver porntect it awards her and told her to sit 
down. She sat down ina wing-chair nearby. Then the man 
with the rifle orderect the Brigadier Sahib’s wife to hand him 
over the kevs. 

"Which keys? Whose keys?" 

“The keys to the safe, what else?’ 

‘There's no safle here,’ the Brigadier Sahib’s wife 
interpolated. 

‘Don’t try to be a smart-aleck. We know you have a 
safe, and we also know where it is.’ 

The Brigadier Sahib thought it better to check if the 
yours fellow was bluffing. 

‘Okay. So tell us where it is?’ 

‘Tn vour bedroom.’ 

“Where in the bedroom?’ 

‘In the floor, Under a rug.’ 

The Brigadier Sahib was now sure that the man knew 
what was what. So he stood up and began walking towards 
the bedroom, hoping that he might be able, while looking 
tor the kevs, to open the sice-table drawer and lay his hand 
onthe revolver, Once he had got hold of it;this bastard would 
get what's... ., bul the man with the revolver who was walk- 
ing behind the Brigadier Sahib, the muzzle of his revolver 
touching the Brigadier Sahib'’s back, suddenly asked him to 
halt and go back to his chair, When the Brigadier Sahib had 
walked back and sat down, the man addressed Aarifa - "Hey, 
you” — and motioned to her to stand up. She got up. He 
asked her: 

‘Do vou know where the keys are?’ 
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She shook her head and looked inquiringly at her 
mother, Her mother said something to the Brigadier Sahib 
with the movement of her eves. He nodded and then she 
told her daughter where the keys were. Then Aarifa and the 
man with the revolver, Aania in the lead, walked out of the 
living-room, and going throuph the hallway, went up the 
stairs atid disappearcd inte the Brigadier Sahib’s bedroom. 

For a while after their departure, the man with the 
rifle sted leaning against the black marble Italian table 
adorned with a cut-glass Czechoslovakian vase holding the 
stems of a few artiicial white roses. A white table lamp with 
a black lamp-shade also stood on the table. The Brigadier 
Sahib’s wife was sitting with her back to the wall that had 
the table next tout. All three of them, the Brigadier Sahib, his 
wife, and the servant, were cirectly in frentof the man with 
the rule, their faces in line with the muvzle of the rifle. He 
had already warned them not to make any move. The ser- 
vant, tired of sitting on his haunches and of constantly shill- 
Ing bis weight from one leg to another, finally, with the per- 
mission of the man with the rifle, who was now sitting on 
top of the table, sat down cross-legged. The Brigadier Salub's 
wife turned her face a few Gimes to obserce the man with (he 
rifle and each time found him quite alert, His eves full of 
wrath, the Brigadier Sahib stared at the man, sometimes in- 
terrupting his staring to take an anxious look at his Rolex, 
but none of that changed anything. The man kept sitting on 
top of the black table as usual - actually, he even smiled and 
whistled once = and the hand of the Brigadier Sahib’s watch 
kept inching forward at the pace of a minute an hour. 

And then when the Brigadier Sahib had consulted 
his Rolex the twelfth or the thirteenth or, perhaps, even the 
fourteenth time, and the wateh hac told him that it had been 
thirty-one minutes and torty seconds since the man with the 
revolver had gone upstairs, he heard the sound of someone 
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coming down the stairs. Involuntarily, he stood up, but the 
man with the rifle quickly jumped off the table and, point- 
ing with the muzzle, motioned to the Brigadier Sahib to sit 
down, “Not se fast, Brigadier,’ he said to him in English. 
The Bricadier Sahib sat down. 

The Brigadier Sahib and his wife began to feel rest- * 
less because the man with the revelver had come down the 
slairs and entered the living-room alone, In agitation, the 
Brigadier Sahib’s wife asked him about ber daughter. In re- 
sponse the man addressed her as ‘mother’, and assured her 
that their daughter was safe upstairs, in their bedroom, and 
that there was nothing to worry about. The effect of that 
assurance on the servant was that, once again, he sat down 
on his haunches = this time without even secking the per- 
mission of the man with the rifle. 

And then the hwomen communicated with each other 
with their eves. The meaning of their cye-movements 
couldn't even be surmised by the Brigadier Sahib and his 
wie, bet alone the servant. Then the man with the revolver 
took off quickly, leaving the other man standing guard in 
the open door of the living-room. 

And then when the sound of the car ignition and, a 
moment later, of a honk was heard, the man with the rifle, 
reminding everyone, once again, nat to move from their re- 
spective places, began walking, al times backwards and at 
times sideways, keeping his rifle aimed at the open door of 
the living-room, and reached the front door of the house. 
Opening the door a little, he peeped outside and then step- 
ping out quickly, bolted the door shut from the outside, 

When the Bngadier Sahib heard the sound of the front 
door bring shut. he stood up and walked to the open dour of 
the living-room where he came toa stop. It was necessary to 
be cautious, His wife stood next to him and the servant was 
behind them. All three were staring at the closed front doar 
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as though they were afraid the robbers might open the dusar 
and jump back wn, arming their rifles at them or brandishing 
their revolvers. Ittook them about thirty to forty seconds to 
shake off their dread. Then the Brigadier Sahib and his wife 
cca rushing out, bath turning towards the stairs. The lrira- 
dier Sahib mounted one step but, coming back down imme- 
diately, turned around and lunged towards the front door, 
but his wife, a heayy-set woman, all ina hoff, wondering 
how much those damned robbers had taken away and how 
much they had lett behind, and rubbing her diamond ring 
with her thumb again and again, started climbing the stairs 
as fast as her body would carry her, The Grigadier Sahib 
tried to wpen the front door but discovered that it had been 
bidtet shut from the eutside, He turned back quickly. Sie- 
ing the servant standing outside the living-room, he shouted 
al him: Why was he standing there like a fool? Why didn't 
he go out the back door and upen the front door? and when 
the servant had gone out and unbolted the front door, the 
Brigacher Sahib went cut. There was nothing there to see = 
no car, no masked and armed bandits — only a short and 
narrow deserted alley, He turned Back bo the stairs again 
and climbing two steps ata time came te the landing ane 
with one leap was inside his bedroom where his wife, 
having reached there only a lew seconds ahead of him, stood 
panting and breathing with difficulty, 

Evervthing hail been turned upsice down in the room 
~ the pillows vwene on the floor, the blanketon the headboard, 
the chair had been upturned, the doors of the built-in ware- 
robe were gaping wie. and the Brigadier Sahib’s clothes and 
his wite’s lay inda pule near the closet door, The clressiny- 
table looked like a battle- field, and the uptunmed bottles, the 
different-sized bows, (he brushes, combs, tubes, and framed 
pictures lying on the dressing-table and on the floor seemed 
the casualties. One slipper or sandal or shoe of a pair lay 
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here, the other at some distance, and the revolver belonging 
to the Brigadier Sahib stood muzzle down inside an empty 
glass on the side-table near his side of the bed. 

But the first thing that attracted the attention of the 
Brigadier Sahib and his wife were the dollar bills and pound 
notes which lay scattered all over the floor and which Aarifa, 
sitting down on the floor, her knees bent and joined together, 
was picking up one by one. The Brigadier Sahib and his wile 
also sai down on the floor in the same position and bepan 
gathenng the notes, but they hac hardly picked up a dozen 
when the Brigadier Sahib's wife suddenly paused and asked 
Aarifa, “And the jewelry?’ to which she replied that she hadn't 
the faintest idea. She had been locked up in the bathroom as 
soon as she had handed over the kevs tothe man. She pointed 
to the side-table on which the bunch of kevs lav. 

Forgetting the bank-notes, the Brigadier Sahib and 
his wife pounced upon the rug that lay atop the sate built in 
the floor, The Brigadier Sahib stretched his hand to pick up 
the keys, while his wife hurriedly removed the rug covering 
the safe. But before the Grigacier Sahib could open the safe, 
his wife spotted the velvety pouches and velvet-covered 
boxes of jewelry that had been thrown randomly about 
under the bed. With one siveep of her arm shies pullecl them 
out, but on opening them found them empty, The colour 
vanished from her face. Noticing her condition, the 
Brigadier Sahib inserted first one key inside the lock of the 
sate and then another one. When the mosaic-tiled lid of the 
sate opened, his wife's eve and his own suddenly became 
bright. In the narrow compartment of the safe, the jewelry 
glittered. With both hands, the Brigadier Sahib’s wife 
scooped all the jewelry up and counted each piece, not once 
but twice, and then, putting it all back in the pouches and 
boxes, consigned it to the security of the safe. Then she joined 
her husband in picking up the scattered notes and putting 
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them together in small wads. The servant, who had been 
standing for quite some time on the landing behind the halt- 
open door of the bedroom, now came into the room and, 
without seeking anybody's permission, began picking up the 
fallen and upturned things. Aarifa, too, handing over the 
wad of bills in her hand to her father, came and joined the 
servant in straightening up the room. When all that was 
done, the servant went downstairs after stopping fora while 
on the landing. The Brigadier Sahib sank inte a chair that 
had been straightened by the servant and asked himself: then 
why were they bere? Were they looking for something else? 
What was it? And suddenly a thought flashed through his 
mind and, moving the chair forward, he started counting 
the dollars and pounds which lay in front of him on the bed 
in small and big wads. When he had finished counting, he 
uttered a heavy, meaningful “hewn!” Als wife asked: “Are they 
all not there?” 

The Brigadier Sahib told her that about three 
thousand dollars and twelve hundred pouncs were missing. 
Hearing that, at first. an involuntary word of praise fer the 
robbers cane to her lips = no matter what one said, they were 
certainly gentlemen. for they hadn't cleaned them out = then 
she quickly realized that it would have been wrong to 
compliment robbers, ihieves, or dacoits. So she asked her 
hushand why he was sitting there like that. He should be up 
and calling the police. But thal suggestion proved even more 
disastrous than the carlier praise for the robbers, for the 
Brigadier Sahib snubbed her immediately by asking her if 
she thought it was wise to tell the police about all that foreign 
currency. And even supposing they did, would the police 
be able to recower the stolen money? Very briefly, for a split 
accond, the idea crossed (he Aricadier Sahib's mind that they 
should hide all (heir foreign currency and jewelry ancl report 
the thelt of a huge amount of cash and jewelry to the police, 
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While this poisonous thought waded through his mind, his 
wife reminded him complainingly how often she hac asked 
him —the times being so precarious - to hire a security guard. 
The Brigadier Sahib, who was busy wondering why the 
robbers had been conten! with so litthe when they could have 
had so much more, told his wife to stop talking rot, Didshe . 
really think a security guard could have stopped the robbers? 
Then linking what he was saying to what he was thinking, 
he said, “Chel you check all the jewelry? Are you sure nothing 
ismissing?’ When his wife responded that she was sure, he 
said to Aarifa, who sat at the edge of the bed, her hands in 
her lap: Did that scoundrel say anything at all to her? 

Taking her eves off her hands, she looked at her 
father and answered in an even tone: “Nothing. Nothing al 
all. He brought me inte this room. [took out the keys and 
gave them to him, He told me to go into the bathroom. | 
went in there. He told me not to utter a sound if ] wanted to 
be safe, and closecl the bathroom door from outside. From 
mn there | heard the sounds he was making. After a long 
while, he opened the door and said 1 could come out but 
warmed me not to make any sound, Before going out of the 
room, he said, “You stay here until we are out of the house. 
Don't try to come down.” That's what he said, showing me 
the revolver. And, ves, he also said we should thank our 
stars we were dealing with gentlemen. Anybody else would 
have cleaned us out.’ 

[he comment about their gentlemantiness was like 
insult added to injury. The Brigadier Sahib blew up. “The 
bastards!” he exclaimed, Their bloody cheek! Calling them- 
selves gentlemen!’ : 

Fora few moments there was a stifling silence in the 
room. Then the Brigadier Sahib got up and began walking 
up and down the noom, While walking thus, he consulted 
his watch and then, turning on the bedroom television, went 
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into the washroom to perform his ablutions. When he came 
out, his wife went in for her ablutions. Then the two of them 
said their night praverin the bedroom. After the prayer when 
the Brigacier Sahib’s wife came out of the bedroom to go 
downstairs, just to see whether Aarifa had saul her prayer 
yet or nol, she opened the door to her room pust.a little. Aarifa 
wasn't in there, but her bathroom light was on. Thinking 
she must be washing up for her night praver, she was about 
to turn around when the bathroom door opened and Aarifa 
appeared. She had wrapped her body ina towel, and there 
was another towel around her hair. She was startled to see 
her mother and asked her please to shut the door to her room, 

The Brigadier Sahib’s wite walked back into the room, 
shut the door behind her and asked Aarita, ‘Were you taking 
a shower?’ ‘Yee,’ Aarifa smiled, ‘Twas feeling very tense, 
Thought may be a shower would help. [t has. I'm feeling 
much more relaxed now, Let me change and then [ll say the 
prayer. 

That night, the Brigadier Sahib forced himself to have 
a bite of food, only upon his wife's insistence. He wanted to 
have just a glass of milk before going to bed. In bed he kept 
tossing ancl turning for quite some time, Suddenly he said: 
‘One thing escapes me. How did they find out about the 
safe? He and his wife went over the names of those who 
were connected with ther household and could have known 
aboutit. It could not have been the servant. He wouldn't do 
a thing like that. His father before him as well as his 
grandfather had served the same family faithfully, Then they 
remembered the driver whom the Brigadier Sahib had fired 
about a month ago. But he was never allowed near this or 
any other bedroom. How could he have known about the 
hidden safe here? Then the Brigadier Sahib’s wife 
remembered the plumber who had come to change the wash- 
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He looked like a gentleman, didn't 
he? But, then. nowadays even the worst scoundrels lock like 
gentlemen. Funny, how thafman with the revolver had called 
her ‘mother’! But the plumber had worked all the time in 
the bathroom, How did he know about the safe? He may 
have been on the lookout and noticed tt when he had the 
opportunity. From the plumber, the Brigadier Sahib's mine 
went to the bricklayers who had built his bungalow. But 
ine years ago. when he had just retired. 
the layout of the house after 
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that was eight or nm 
Could they have remembered 
go many VEArS . | f 

The telephone bell rang outside on the landing 
disrupting the investigative process the Brigadier Sahib was 
engaged Im. After the second ring. he wanted to come out 
and pick up the phone when he heard Aarifa’s distinct ‘Hello! 
But, then, when he didn’t hear anything else after that, he 
And even after that when there was no savumiel, 
bed anc walked to the phone. As he came tear 
eoming to him at intervals, 
out any words. 


sat up in bec. 
he got off the 
the door, he heard Aarifa’s voice 
but it was so low that he couldn't make 
Perhaps because the door was closed, for as soon as he 
opened the door, he could hear her clearly. She was saying; 
‘But I've told you already, there's no one by that name here’. 
and then she put the handset down. 

A iho was it?” mn 
Wasa wrong number.’ She placed her hanced 
said, ‘What a pest! | keep telling her 


re, but she goes On insist- 


"Sound, 
on the telephone and 
that there's no one by that name he 
ing that that’s the number she's been given. 

After Aarifa had gone into her roam, the Brigadier 
Sahib came back to the bedroom. His wife had heard what 


Aarifa hac saicl; still she asked: “Who was it?’ 
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Lying down, the Brigadier Sahib said, ‘She said it was 
a wrong number.’ 

‘There have been too many of those lately,’ his wife 
said and, stretching out her hand, turned off the table lamp 
an her side of the bed, 

The Brigadier Sahib didn't say anything. He turned 
off the lamp on his side and began staring at the darkness 
that rang in his ears. Me stared at it for a long time. 


Translated from Uri iy Fart Hassan 
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SHOCK 


Lostin fer oven world 
Utterly winwanted and unloved, 


ves, she was mad. She had gone off her rocker. But the Pathan 
sense of honour could not reconcile itself to her roving 
Insanity and she was shut away ina madhouse. She detested 
the people in the madhouse. She even hated her ane-anc-a- 
hall-vear-old child. She abhorred her husband. She did not 
even want to sec her m-laws or even her own father, When 
they were forced by the taunts of the people, they would 
unwillingly turn to the mental hospital to call on her. As soon 
as she saw them, Shamsho would hide her face in her hands, 
or she would simply turn her face awav. This, however, is 
nota sien of deranged behaviour. The insane rave and rant 
and abuse people, or show their aggressiveness by running 
amok. Shamsho's form of insanity was quite different, As 
soon as she saw them, she would calm down and shut her 
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eves, Sometimes, she would also cover her ears. Perhaps she 
couldn’) even tolerate the sound of their voices. The people 
around saw all this, bul nobody knew the real reason for her 
demented behaviour, 

Shamsho was the wife of an artist. Wer husband was 
atraduate but she herself was illiterate. Her husband could 
not provide her with the necessary peace of mind. There 
could be no meeting of minds between the bvo of them, as 
mentally and spiritually, they were poles apart. When he 
talked about his art, she would open her own pandora's box 
of complaints against her in-laws, Wherever he caught holed 
of some book, she would snatch tf away from him, showing 
her annoyance. She was not to blame, because he only came 
home after a week and she liked to relate to him all that she 
had heard or felt dunng that time. Gut he woulel be lost in 
his own thoughts or, absorbed in writing something. twould 
be potting late for dinner. She would lose patience and would 
at last call him for the meal. This would shatter his thoughts 
and ruin has wetting. She felt helpless, ber heart wanting 
peace and a quiet meal, alter eight days, instead of this total 
alienatien, 

The artist understood all this perfectly but chose to 
ignore it. Finally, he could not tolerate any more of this 
nonsense and wanted to gel rid of her altogether. His father 
anticipated bus intention and stopped him outright from 
taking such a step, as it was against ‘Pukhto' — the Pathan 
code of honour. To divorce her was ruled out by this ageless 
code of conduct. 

God blessed Shamshe with a son in the fourth year 
of her unhappy marriage. But the artist considered it a set of 
now shackles around him, Now he cecided not to come home 
even after a week, as he used to before. The artist was so fed 
up with his surroundings that he pot himself transferred to 
Karachi. There, he married a girl of his own choice, who was 
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an undergraduate. Even with her, he didn’t find peace of 
mind, because she did not speak Pashto. 

When Shamsho heard of his marriage, her mind 
became unhinged. She weaned het nine-month-old darling 
baby, She stopped talking to peaple and for some lime 
completel y shut herself away from the world. She could not = 
stand itany more and locked out the wide world, Soon people 
came to know that so and so's wife and so and so’s daughter- 
in-law had gone out of her mind, due to extreme deprivation. 
Asa sign of shock, the women put their fingers to their noses. 
Some would say to her: ‘So what? The Pathans are 
polygamists. They take as many as four wives. It is all 
sanctioned by religion. Why should you bother your silly 
head over it?’ But nobody knew the real reason for her 
derangement. She raved not at her husband's taking another 
wife as much as at her own ignorance, and her utter inability 
to share the life of an educated husband. She wished that 
she too were equally educated, able to understand the 
language of her husband's art and poetry: But she was not bo 
blame for all this. All the blame was to be borne by her 
parents. She wished that her husband had been neither 
educated nor an artist - that she were married to a dunce - 
or that she too were equally artistic and educated. A thousand 
sorrows for her parents, who themselves threw their daughter 
to the four winds, bound hand and foot. Would that poor 
Shamsho had never been born, or that her hand had not been 
asked for by her present in-laws! May those schools and 
colleges burn to ashes, where her artist husband was 
husbanded in the magic spells of education. May such homes 
be also shattered where innocent girls like Shamsho are born 
and brought up without even elementary education. 


Translated from Pashto by Qaial Khan 
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The bitter cold of winter had gripped the entire valley and 
the frightful north wind had come, bringing dust-sturms. The 
whole world seemed disturbed, plants and trees were in they 
dark clothes of winter; you would think that it was a time of 
mourning. But for whom and why they should be in 
mourning, nobody knew. OF course, night was night, bul 
daytime was also night. The birds and bees were curled up 
in their nests and hives, and staved off death by means of 
the provisions which they had stocked for the winter. 

The old woman raised her tired head from her bed and 
said, “Gulujan, will you peep oul to see if the shadows have 
changed their direction? | hope that my afternoon pravers 
will not be spoiled by the cold.” Her youngest grandchild, 
Gulu, answered: “Grandmother, the shadows have indeed 
changed direction, but the old north wind has also risen; so 
getup quickly and say your prayers.’ 
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Grandmother replied: “Yes, child, the forty days of hare 
winter are at last at an end, and new it’s the rainy season. 
God be kind to us, without clothes and roofless so wie ia! 
Gee, the rool of this hut has a hole.’ Her grandchild sae 
and sand: ‘Grandmother, the heel of your foot is sticking out 
of the quilt; wher clicl vou gal this ole bed ding’ | 

‘Ah, child, why do you ask stich questions ati d ile 
my grieved heart? replied the grandmother, ‘Why, Leg i 
my old companion. Your grandfather got it at the time af 
our wedding, and he and | passed our youth in it. But he has 
long since gone his way, and I know that tt will serve as my 
shroud. Your father cannot afford such things, so T cannot 
get another, You know how he works day and night to keep 
us: God torbid that he becomes exhausted, He earns hardly 
enough to fill your bellies. Whatever be the case with my 
bedding, may bad luck fall on someone else: even with his 
earnings, pebbles and nuts can serve as my pillow. As for 
my shroud and funeral expenses, let someone else bear them.’ 

Grandmother vot out of her old quilt and said: “Dear 
Sado, will vou have a look in the bread-cloth. Is there a bit of 
bread there or not? It might give me a bit of strength.” Sado 
said: “You and | have already shaken out that bread-cloth 
and only a bit.of four came out of it. | was making some 
Hames! and KRalujan crumbled itup and ate a piece of it. Wou 
eata bit too, but leave some tor Kalupan’s father. He has pone 
to harrow the field, and he will be hungry when he returns.’ 
Grandmother said: “Leave it. Let my useless head be an ex- 
change for it; vou make a feast of it’ 

A little later, Eshark came home, shivering with cold 
and hunger, the harrow on his back. He put the harrew away 
and sat down in the sunshine inside the hut. He shouted to 
sada: “Sauda, if there isa bit of bread, bring it to me. I'll make 
amealot it, and if there are any dates, bring a few of them 
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along with it’ Sado answered: ‘Didn't 1 tell you that the dates 
were firshed? [had put them into the bottom of that sack to 
last the hard winter, but [had to use them to pay back some 
debts.’ she satd with a pained heart. 

Suddenty their eldest child, six-year-old Bohat, came 
running in. "Mom, lcaught adutkal in a snare today, and I've 
Pulled outits feathers over there. Where ts the salt? Dwant to 
ook it, he saidin haste, “Have a look inthe salt sacks, don't 
bother me, Sade said, harshly. The child called back, ‘Mother, 
there is no salt in them.’ “All rycht, then have a look in the 
salbwater-contamers, and i there is none in them, then throw 
iton the hearth unsalted and eat it that way,’ said his mother. 
The child called back, “Give me a piece of bread, I'll eat it 
with the treat,’ 

Eshark said to Sade: ‘The north wind has begun tu blow 
again. Potion omy blanket and go up to the Big House to get 
some date-mash, and bring tt back here. Tonight, (ll go te 
gather some firewood; the Big House is out of firewood,’ 

The sun was over the mouth of the gorge, anc from 
the south, dark, black clouds had come up. A little later, the 
sun set and clarkness covered evervthing, Moments later, the 
whole sky was covered with dark clouds. [twas pitch-cark 
all arcund, so dark thatoane could not see one's hand m front 
of one's face. The rain began to fall in large drops, tollowed 
by hail; it rained so hard that you would think that it hae 
never rained before, 

Livestock baaed and bleated. The big landmyners in 
their big houses had firewood, with twigs for kindling. The 
poor satin ther dwellings, their teeth, Chattering with cold. 
A little later, the rain stopped and the animals ceased their 
erving. But from time te time whimpering could be heard; 
this was the sound of poor orphans inside their washed-out 
shacks, with their hands on their kidneys, hunched over 
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against the cold. You could say that the north wind was bed- 
ding for those who were naked. 

Atlast, the night shook itself out. It was early mormung 
and the cocks exchanged crows. Sado had not slept all night 
because of the cold and when she heard the first cock-crow, 
she got up; she had to grind corn for the Big House. She went 
outside to relieve herself; seconds later, there was a slirick. 
Eshark, for whom these were the only moments when he 
could le down and rest, woke up with a start, and, only half- 
awake, went outside. He saw thal Sado was lying with her 
face in the dust. and he leaped forward to raise her - the 
partner of his sorrows and the angel of his dreams. Me seized 
her by her shoulders, brought her into the house, and set to 
rousing her “What's the matter with vou, why did you 
shrick?’ he asked. She answered: “The stidden blast of the 
north wind froze my hands and feet and | fell.’ 

Quickly, Eshark went to the storeroom of his house to 
get some kindling, which had been pulled out from the pile 
by the children, so.as to make a fire and make Sade warm. 
But it had rained in, and the kindling was completely soaked. 
He grabbed a handful and asked Sado: ‘Sado, where is the 
matchbox, so that [can light a fire?’ She answered. ‘© mis- 
ery! There was only one stick left in the box, and it was used 
yesterday by Bohat, who wanted to cook the bird he caught, 
Still, | did kindle some embers in the palm:tree stump, but 
the rain has killecl them.’ 

Eshark's eves filled with tears, His heart felt suffocated, 
and he threw all the kindling to ong side, saying: “Sado, go 
now and pet inside your bedding.’ Zine 

A few moments later, he said: ‘l have to go now; after 
you have warmed yoursell, grind some grain; and, tomorrow, 
try to find some time to grind rice for the Big House, with 
the mortar and pestle; they sent it yesterday but | had no 
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time for it. P shall be back very late tonight, it will be very 
late, and they will abuse me for that too,’ 

The rain had stopped, but the north wind was blow- 
ing with all its might. Eshark put a blanket on his donkey 
and pulled on thick socks. which served as boots. He pulled 
his shawl tighter about himself, ready to go, when his young: 
est child began te crv. Me asked: ‘Litthe one, why are you 
erving? Have you a pain somewhere?’ "No, Father, it is the 
cold. Mut something around me, this trembling will kill me,’ 
the shivering child satel, 

Eshark telt his mouth go dry, he suddenly felt quite 
helpless. The child was erying tor help and the north wind 
wis howling. But he saw that, with a little love, his child lost 
his fear. Then he took off his own shawl and put it on his 
chilcl. 

He then bound his sickle to his waist and set out. He 
wentonly afew paces and then stopped and glanced back. 
He called to his wile. “Sado, cid the Big Howse give us some 
dates vesterday, or not?’ Sado, from inside her bedding, 
shouted back: ‘Damnation, | was ashamed to have to ask for 
them: they did me a favour. 

So Eshark mounted his ass and set out for work in the 
waterless waste land, wearing torn clothes and an old coat, 
eiven him by the Big House. The old coal was not of a sort 
which could face the north wind. But facing: the gusts and 
nding tavands the mountains, he went on. He had often trav 
elled this way in the early morning and returned in the late 
evening. But this time, the journey seemed fo goon and on 
forever, 

The next Morning, as Sado stoppwel her yer niliny mill, 
she glanced with sunken eves around her hut. She noticed 
that grandmother was still asleep in her bee, her hands and 
feet bundled together. She was puzzled that the old woman 
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was still asleep. She was not a person to miss her morning 
prayers. She ran to the head of her mother-in-law's bed, and 
tried to rouse her. 

But grandmother was sleeping the sleep from which 
there 1 ne arising. She was stiff, her strul had departed long 
before. Sado's eves rolled up with fright, her heartsank,and —. 
she screamed, The neighbours gathered and some asked whal 
had been wrong with the poor old woman. Sado, with a 
grieved heart and a sigh, said: “Sisters, it was really nothing, 
only poverty, And the north wind finally broke her. Poor 
Eshark is not here to perform the last services for his mother, 
and we shall not be able to have any commemorative evening 
meal for the dead either, God only knows whether she will 
have a shroud or not.’ 

Some kind people arranged for a burial and a grave 
for the old woman; and then everyone went about their brusi- 
ness, Gul poor Sado was ina bacl way: she clasped her head, 
she pushed her hair up, and then down. Sudelenty, a woman 
came running up, calling: “Woe to you, wretched Sado! At 
first, they were not se, but now your hands and face have 
become black with misfortune. Your children are orphans. 
Eshark has been struck down by the terrible icy winds. A 
man has just come from the base of (he mountains te tell us; 
Eshark has been picked up and brought here.’ 

On hearing this news, it was as though Sado had been 
struck by lightning. She choked and, without a sound, col- 
lapsed, her eves bulging, her hands and feet limp. She was 
60 limp that those sitting near her were easily able to lift her 
and stretch her out upon her bed) They began to fan her. 

Every year, the winter comes in the same way, the north 
wind blows and brings dust-storms. In the same way, the 
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hail falls, and the trees shed their leaves. You might say that 
they are in mourning for Eshark. Poor people, O poor people! 
In the same way, many Sados will be widows, and many 
golden boys and moon-like girls will be orphans. 


Translated from Baloch by Abdullah fan farealaier 
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THus SPOKE THE SPARROW 


Perched on the boughs of an acacia tree, at daybreak, a dark 
Erey-hued sparrow sang the glories of the Creator, 

As [stopped to look at her, she, a litthe awed, became 
silent and then darted off some distance. | said to her, “Why 
do you fear me? I've not said anything to you.’ 

She said, ‘Remember, once a sister of mine believed 
that you wouldn't hunt her, But then suddenly, on the sly, 
you hit her hard with a stone. As she fell down in a stupor, 
you got hold of her and made her your captive. Afterwards, 
you showed some mercy and let her go.” 

said to ber, bremember well, O blessed one, bul those 
were the days when I knew not. | wouldn't do a thing like 
that now." . 

“But who can tell, you are still the same, aren't you?’ 

So saying, flew away, 


Traslated pte Urdu from the ortgital Punjali by fan! Alrmad Pant 
Translated mito English from the Urdu version by NSiletor fiphal 
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THE Lost Ones 


His wounded head resting: against the tree trunk, the man 
meee his eves shghtly and asked, ‘Have we come out of 
it? | 
: ‘God be praised! We have. Safe and sound,” the 
bearded man answered ina perfectly calm voice. 

The man with a bag hanging around his neck nodded, 
“Yes, at last we've managed to save ourselves,” He looked at 
the bandaged head of his wounded companion and inquired, 
‘How's vour wound now?" 

‘Oh, | guess it's still bleeding a bit,’ replied the 
wounded man. 

‘Don't worry, my dear,’ consoled the bearded man, 
his voice maintaining its earlier calm ‘God willing, the 
wound will heal up soon.’ 

The wounded man opened his eyes wide and looked 
at them one by one. Then, as if assailed by a sudden doubt, 
he raised his finger and began counting each one of them - 
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the bearded man, the m 


an with the bag, and the vouth. He 
became confused and 


asked ‘Where is the other? 
‘What?’ the youth started. “You me 


an We are short of 
one man?" 


The bearded man gave the youth an angry look, then 
lurned to the wounded man and chided him gently, Friend! 
We are dlready very few. How is it that you counted Teenie 2 

The man with the bag appeared to endorse what the 
bearded man had just said, and with Breat confidence pro- 
ceeded with the count himself. He counted the bearded man, 
the wounded man, and the youth; then he too was taken 
aback. "There's a man missing. Where is he? he asked. 

The youth looked apprehensively at the m 
the bag and decided to count 
the bearded man, the m 


an with 
again to make sure. He counted 
an with the bag, and the wounded 
man; then he too asked rather perplexed 
‘Where did he po?’ 

The bearded man was annoyed. He glowered at them, 
then raised his finger and began the count. He counted the 
wounded man, the man with the bag. and the youth. He too 
was perplexed. He began all over again. No luck. He counted 
the lot of them a third time, very carctully indeed, only ta 
feel helpless and mystified yet again. “Strange! he spoke un- 
der his breath. 


and concerned, 


All four looked at each other in disbelief: they were 
Visibly upset and, by now, rather frightened. A single word, 
‘Strange’, simultaneously escaped their lips in a whisper. 
Then they fell silent. 

There was a long silence, which was broken only 
when they heard the sound of a dog barking somewhere in 
the distance, The youth looked up at the others with fore- 
boding. “Where's the dog barking?’ he asked ina low voice. 
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The bearded man summoned his strength and de- 
clared, “There's got to be someone around. Why else would 
the dog bark so?’ 

“Who could that be?’ the man with the wounded 
head asked indifferently, 

‘Him - of course, Who else?’ replied the bearded man 
confidently and ina louder vorce. “Ae can't be too far away. 
He must have gotten separated from us somewhere near 
here.’ 

The wounded man straightened up, grabbed his club 
that lav in tront of him, and said, “lll go look around. If it 
really is him anc the dog's holding him up, I'll help him 
return.’ 

With club in hand, the wounded man disappeared in 
the direction of the barking. The three men sat in perfect 
silence until the man with the bag spoke up, ‘Could it really 
be him? 

‘Of course! the bearded man affirmed. ‘Who else if 
not him = at such an odd time and place?’ 

‘Yes, it must be him,’ the man with the bag agreed. 
His voice had by now become a bit calmer. ‘He's scared of 
dogs. Many times before, if a dog appeared in his path, he'd 
freeze in his tracks.’ 

‘Did you notice,’ asked the youth as a fresh doubt 
began inching ifs way into his consciousness, ‘the cog isn’t 
barking any more? 

The man with the bag strained to listen for a while, 
then said, “Yes. That's strange! The dog isn’t barking any 
more. God knows what's the matter.’ 

‘The two of them together have probably scared the 
dog away,’ the bearded man tried to reassure them. ‘They'll 
be here any minute.’ 

Once again the three lapsed into silence, peering 
intently in at space into which the wounded man had 
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disappeared. The eyes of the man with the bag were almost 
lost in the distance. Suddenly, as if he'd seen something, he 
said, “What! He's coming back alone!’ 

‘Alone?’ asked the bearded man. 

“Yes, alone.’ ‘ 

Their eves rose to the wounded man as he wended 
his way back to them. He came up to them, threw bis club 
on the ground, and said as he began to sit down, ‘Absolutely 
nobody there.” 

‘Then who was the dog barking at?’ asked the man 
with the bag, looking shocked, 

“Yes, ves - dogs don’t bark for nothing,’ observed the 
youth. 

‘But there isn’t anybody there, believe me,’ repeated 
the man with the wounded head. 

‘That's really very strange!’ the man with the bag 
remarked. 

The vouth suddenly cocked his ear, trying to listen to 
something. ‘Lsn't that more barking?” he said, 

All tour of them tried to listen with keenly alert ears. 
After a while the bearded man asked the man with the 
wounded head, “Where cid you wander away to? The dog's 
barking: from that direction.” 

The man with the bag grabbed the club lying near 
the wounded man and said, ‘I'll go and take a look’. 

Why not all of us?’ the bearded man suggested, 
slowly rising. 

The other two also stood up, and the four began 
walking in the direction from which thev had just heard the 
barking of the dog. They went quite a distanee bul saw 
nothing, which made the man with the bag mutter, ‘Not a 
siul — absolutely.’ 
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But the bearded man urged him, ‘Call for him. He's 
got to be around somewhere. He isn’t a ghost to have 
disappeared just like that.’ 

es. ves, began the wounded man, “you might as 
well tev that too. Yes, call for him!” But his voice lacked 
conviction: he was already feeling somewhat weary and 
disappointed. 

The man with the bag, however, was enthusiastic 
about the idea. He was just about to call for the missing man 
when he stopped short. ‘T past can't seem to remember his 
name,’ he said. ‘What was his name?’ 

‘Name? The man with the wounded head tried 
hard to recollect. ‘Name? Well, [| guess [can't remember that 
either.’ 

Young man,’ the man with the bag addressed the 
youth,’ now, Ud have thought you'd remember his name.’ 

‘Name? What name? the youth blurted out, ‘Il can't 
even remember his face." 

‘Can't remember his face?’ the man with the bag re- 
Nected. ‘It’s really adel. Come to think of it, bcan’t remember 
his tace either” He then tuned to the bearded man and asked, 
“Why. surely, you must remember his face, anc his name tea?’ 

The bearded man pondered, tried hard to remember, 
then concluded rather thoughtfully, “Freneds, let's go back, 
for to ge on looking ter him would be pretty risky’ 

"Kisky? Why? 

‘Because we don't remember his name or his face, 
Suppose we ran into somebody else and mistook him for 
our lost man, at this strange time and place... well, now, 
don't vou think that’s risky?" 

All of them turned on their heels. Soon they were back 
where they had started trom, They builta fire, The man with 
the bag yanked their meagre supply of foodstuff out of the 
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bag and began cooking. They ate and, with the meal over, 
scalk warming their hands by the fire and tearfully thought 
about these they had left behind. 

Who was that man, anyway?’ asked the youth, still 
thinking of the missing man. 

What man” the others asked blankly. 

‘The one who was with us carlier, the one who got 
separatedt from us." 

‘Qh, that man... that's right. We nearly forgot all 
about him. Yes, who was he?’ 

‘Tt's ode, isin't it, that we can't remember his name or 
his face?’ said the man with the bag. 

"Must we then think he wasn't one of us?’ 

The youth's blunt question threw everybody inte a 
state of sheck. After awhile, the man with the bag reasoned, 
‘Th he wasn’t one of us, then who was he with? And why did 
he hang around with wsall the time? The way he disappeared, 
just like that... just like that... He choked over his words 
and could not finish what he wanted to say. 

They began to stare at one another, appearing to think 
hard about what it all led up to: the way he hac gotten in 
with them, come along, and then dropped out of sight leay- 
ing noe trace behind. Yes, what cid it all mean? 

Finally, the bearded man marshalled his ebbing 
courage and reassured them, ‘Friends, let's not give im to 
doubt, for it wall destroy us. He certainly was one of us. Just 
think of the hellish circumstances in which we were made to 
flec our homes. Who had the heart to recognize anyone then, 
orto count... .?' aa. 

‘Can't weeven remember,’ interrupted the youth with 
a question, ‘just how many we were when we started?’ 

‘When we started?’ the man with the bag repeated 
alter the youth in astonishment. He then tossed outa question 
of his own, When did we start?’ 
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‘And trom where?’ added the youth. 

The bearded! man tried hard to recollect: after awhile, 
he said, ‘All |] can remember is that as | was leaving 
Granada...’ 

‘Granada™ the rest looked up at the bearded man with 
a start, The man with the bag broke into resounding: laugh- 
ter. And the peor old bearded man, already shocked at their 
mocking disbeliel, felt utterly distraught at the laughter, 

Bemused and still laughing, the man with the bag 
bantered, “Granada! Wow = it's as if were raving! “When | 
was leaving fabanabad" ..." 

lahanabad?" They were startled once again. The man 
with the bay, who was still laughing at the bearded man, 
himseli became quite upset and clammed up. 

A bitter, sad smile broke out on the lips of the 
wounded man. ‘lve been uprooted,’ he remarked dolefully, 
‘and that’s what matters. What difference does it make now 
for me to remember whether it's Granada that ve been 
thrown out cf, or Bait-al-Mugadcis, or Jahanabad, or Kash- 


mir...? 


The depth of sadness in his voice had an intensely 
melancholic effect on all the men. They drifted inte silence. 
After a while, the bearded man said tearfully, ‘Friends, we 
left behind all that was once ours, and now it secms we've 
even left behinil evi memories, 

“ALLL can remember now, began the youth, his heart 
overflowing with sadmess, ‘ts just this: at that fateful hour, 
my father saton his praver rug; his lips moved gently as lis 
fingers moved over his beads as he prayed; and a terrible 
smike filled! the whole house. 

‘And vour father, poor man, lived to see all that 
happen!’ said the bearded man in a choking voice. 

The youth did not reply. Tears welled up in his eves. 
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The man with the bag strained his memory and then 
said, “Al Pecan remember now is that houses burned every- 
where aground us as we stampeded through a corridor of 
crashing, flving debris - confused, scared out of our wits.’ 

None of this seemed to make any impression at all 
on the man with the wounded head. He could only say, 
"Friends, what is there in memories? Whether tt was a pave 
elin that pierced my head, a club that smashed it, or a sword 
that split it in two - what's to be gained by remembering 
that, What dees matter is that right now my head hurts a lot 
and it’s still bleeding.” 

The rest looked up at him in commiseration. After 
staring at him for quite a while, the bearded man remarked, 
‘I've a cleadlier wound in my chest than you've got in your 
head! Ah, what a place” he sighed, “Whata place it was, that 
was raved to the ground!" 

And the man with the bag sighed along, "What fine 
men who were driven oul and dispersed!’ 

‘And what faces that were smothered!’ said the youth 
dejectedly, going all the way back into the corridors of 
memory, to the moment when he had kissed a pair of lips for 
the first time, amidst promises and declarations worthy of 
such an occasion = a moment when neither ime nor sear diky 
means much, only the path of lowe seems to be ebernally real. 
He remembered that moment with sadness, then muttered, 
‘Thonly she were with us today, we'd be complete! 

‘She? the bearded man looked at the youth in 
amazement. “Who is she?" 

‘Shel 

‘She wha? 

The youth dicl not care to reply and looked away list- 
lessly inte space. The bearded man and the man with the 
bay stared a long time at the youth, while their wounded 
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companion just rested his head against the tree trunk ane 
Closed his eves, as af be had had enough of that nonsense. 

The man with the bag, still looking: intently at the 
youth, asked ina low veice Was iba woman?’ 

The bearded man got up with a start; so did the 
wounded man, who forced open his eyes. 

‘Thit was a woman,’ beyan the man with the bag. 
then, by God, we've been deprived of pleasant company.’ 

The bearded man gluwvered at him and snapped, ‘If 
Horeally was a woman then, by God, her presence would 
have been the mun of us.’ 

The last words of the bearded man caught the 
wounded man just as he was closing his drowsy eyes. 
Suddenly opening his eves wide, he laughed , a bitter ironical, 
laugh, and remarked, “As ifour condition wasn't bad enough 
already!" 

‘But, surely, her company would have meant going 
from bad to worse. 

Then and there the wounded man reprimanded the 
bearded man, ‘Mind you, old man, better be ruined on 
account of a woman than wander around in the wilderness 
for no sane reason.” Ele closed his eves again and threw his 
head back agaist the Ince trunk, 

Along silence ensued. The man with the bag got up 
and collected some firewood and tossed it imbo the fire, They 
satowarming their hands, silent, lost in their thoughts, each 
auUnK in his ewer doubt and misgivings, until they were jolted 
outof their reveries by the quaking vorce of theirold, bearded 
companion, whe was muttering, “A truly mind-boggling 
thing, One doesn’t even remember the name or the face or 
even whether i was a man ora woman, 

The man with the bag became perplewed, “Gord knows 
who it was. Who could it have been?" 
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‘Semeone we know nothing about,” proceeded the 
bearded man. ‘Could be anybody — just anybody! 

‘And quite possibly no one at all.’ The man with the 
bag voiced his doubt, 

‘No one at all?’ The youth was nonplussed. 

After sumw hesitation, the bearded man finally con- ; 
ceded: “Yes, that's possible,’ 

Silence prevailed. The youth, assailed by a fresh 
doubt, said, ‘All right. [t wasn'ta man. So who was it?" 

As the bearded man and the man with the bag 
puzzled over the question, their wounded companion 
opened his eves, gave the youth a look and snapped, ‘Tf it 
wasn't a woman, then let it be a she-devil, for all [ care.” He 
closed his eves again and doved off. 

"Ashe-devil? All three looked up aghast, 

The bearded man reflected for a moment and then 
admonished his wounded companion thoughtiully, ‘Friend! 
Don't say that. Don't ever say that - lest we lose our last 
shred of trust in mankind.’ 

The wounded man opened his eves again, his gave 
probing the bearded man for a long moment and burst into 
laurhter, bitter as before. ‘Old man,’ he said between spasms 
of laughter, “vou still seem te trust man! and he let his eves 
close again and his head roll backward against the trunk, 

The bearded man looked at him with deep concern, 
then asked, ‘Friend, is your head still hurting much?’ 

The wounded man didn't care to apen his eyes; he 
just shook his head and became motionless. The bearded 
man, clissatistod with the answer, wenton, “Can VOU Teme 
ber who ut was that hit you on the head, and what he hit you 
with, and how you managed to escape once they had sur- 
rounded ven?" 

The wounded man, his eves still closed, replied pain- 
fully, “Tecan't. | don't remember anything.’ 
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That's truly bizarre!’ exclainwd the youth. 

‘Not eeally,’ the bearded man volunteered. ‘If the blow 
is heavy, the head is paralysed and one temporarily lapses 
Inlo amnesia,’ 

‘Twasn't hit on my head,’ demurred the man with 

“the bay, ‘and vet 1 felt as though Thad blacked out fora while,’ 

“Well! the bearded man ventured anexplanation, ‘this 
can happen. Under extreme conditions a man gets all rattled,’ 
Then he gave a start, sitting motionless for a few moments, 
as if concentrating hard to catch some elusive sound. Then, 
looking straight up at the man with the bag. he queried, ‘Isn't 
that the barking again?’ 

The man with the bag sat up, his ears keenly alert. A 
moment later he contirmed, “You're right, if is." 

The three men sat up and rated their heads. Over- 
whelmed by the advent of some inexplicable tear, each looked 
at the other and went on looking. Then the bearded man 
stoud up. The man with the bag and the youth followed suit. 
Itwas not until they had actually taken a few steps that the 
wounded man, his eves tightly shut, managed to get up as 
well, with cifficulty = he seemed to be in pain - and shuffled 
along behind the rest. 

They went far, first in one direction then in another, 
then became confused. The man with the bag remarked, 
"wobody.’ 

‘There's got to be somebody,’ the bearded man 


ae would the doy bark?" 


insisted, “Why 
‘The dog? Bul where is Chace fens atsaed FP" 
The question surprised them. It had occurred to none 


of them that, atter a 
"Now this damned dog's become a puzzle too!” ex- 
claimed the man with the bag. 
‘Puzzle! began the old man. ‘Friend, man is a puzzle 
himself! Why blame dogs?" 
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‘Provided one is able to keep the two neatly apart,’ 
the man with the wounded head added indifferently. 

The bearded man paid no attention to that rema rk. It 
seemed a more urgent fear was tearing at his heart. He spun 
around and said, ‘Let's go back! : 

‘Why? : 

"Tt just isn’t safe to go on." 

So they gave up their search, trekked back to the place 
they had started from, and sprawled out on the ground. The 
youth, who seemed to be quite frightened, spoke of 
his fear. ‘Who's tailing whom? Are we tailing him, or is he 
tailing ws?" 

"He's tauling us, of course,” the man with the bag 
answered decisively but fearfully. “But tell me, just how did 


r 


you happen to think of that anyway? 

‘How? Well, vou see it ts like this: as we were back- 
tracking, | sensed we were being shadowed; | heard foot- 
steps behind us...’ 

‘Didn't vou look back to see who it was?’ 

‘Pea | clicdm't." 

“You did the right thing, young man,’ the bearded 
man complimented the youth, “One mustn't look back — 
never’ 

The wounded man, who had lain down in the mean- 
lime, salup with astart, stared at the youth with wide-open 
eves and said, “The same thing happened tome. When | went 
out te look for thes missing man, on the way back | had the 
very same fecling. | felt }was being followed.’ 

What?’ the bearded man reacted with alarm. ‘Friend, 
you should have told us about that then.’ 

‘Liorgot. Now hearing the youth | suddenly remem- 
bered it.” He stopped short and fell back into thought again. 

‘What's the matter?’ 
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“Wait. Let me think.’ He tried hard to recollect, but 
seemed not te be able to. ‘Friends,’ he asked, ‘do you recall 
whether ['d included myself while | was counting us?’ 

“You mean yourself?’ asked the man with the bag, 
stupehed. 

The wounded man went on thinking. ‘Perhaps | 
didn't count myself,” he concluded. “Yes, that's right. | forgot 
to count myself. 

The statement stunned the rest. ‘So what” they asked, 
feeling more confused than ever. 

‘So what? Well, you see, lam the missing man.’ 

“rout 

“Yes, me." 

That seemed to send the other three into a state of 
shock. They began to gaze at the wounded man in disbelief, 
All of a sudden the vouth started, as it occurred to him that 
he tow had failed to include himself when it was his turn to 
count. ‘lam the one who's missing,” he concluded. 

That reminded the man with the bag of his own 
mistake. He too had erred. He too had failed to include 
himself. So now he thought that, indeed, he was the missing 
man. The bearded man in turn sank deep inte thought. When 
he emerged, he confessed: Friends! Atleast I shouldn't have 
made such a terrible mistake. But I did. T counted all of you 
but somehow left myself out. Well, | - the humblest of 
creatures - am the missing man.’ 

Mivstitied, exasperated - they wondered who in fact 
was the missing man among them. “At that moment,’ began 
the wounded man as the memory came back to him of the 
time when he was returning after his unavailing search for 
the missing man, ‘Al thal moment | feltas if the missing man 
was certainly around somewhere, though | was not. [didn't 
exist, | was nowhere.’ 
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The bearded man thought for a while. ‘Friend,’ he 
tried to assure his wounded companion, “You are! Don't think 
otherwise." 

The wounded man suddenly tore his gaze from the 
bearded man and fixed it on the other two, as if he didn’t 
trust the bearded man and needed the others to back up his 
testimony. The other two men consoled him. They told him 
that, indeed, he did exist. Only then could the wounded man 
be convinced of his being. ‘Since you bear witness to my 
being,” he sighed, ‘therefore, | am. And what a pity! I exist 
because others think that I do.’ 

Whercupon the bearded man upbraided him, ‘Be 
thankful, friend. At least you've got three men who are ready 
to bear witness to your being. Just think of those who really 
were but ceased to be just because there weren't men around 
to testify to their being.’ 

‘Which means that if you suddenly decided to with- 
hold your testimony, [ too would immediately cease to be,’ 
sdid the wounded man. 

That muddled their brains further. ‘Am [not the lost 
man?’ cach thought to himself apprehensively, only to fall 
inte a fresh quandary: if he really were the lost man, did that 
mean he no longer existed? The misgiving, the fear thal tore 
at their hearts, surfaced in their eves. Each looked the other 
straight in the eyes and spoke hesitantly about his suspicion, 
and not only testified to the existence of the others ina loud 
and clear voice but also elicited a similar testimony about 
his own being from the others = all of which somehow made 
the three feel better, reassured, and ‘satished, 

Not so with the youth. In the throes of a fresh doubt, 
he mercilessly tore the thin fabric of their assurance, saving: 
‘I's bizarre, isn't it, to think that wr are, not because we are 
but because we're mutually able to substantiate each other's 
being?’ 
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The wounded man broke 
ter. When his comp 


him laugh so. hus 


inte wild, ringing laugh- 
anions asked him what it was that made 
replied, “You want to know why I laughed? 
Well. [laughed because while Tean testify that another man 
exists, |cannet Restiry that [exist.’ 

Once more they found themselves wallowing ina bog 
of confusion, Misgavings arose and filled their hearts, They 
Started to count themselves anew. This time each began with 
himself but before he had finished Counting, he got confused 
and asked the others whether he hacl counted himself, 


Thus, each managed to confuse the 


other, Finally the 
Youth demurred, 


‘How many were we in the first place?’ 
The question found a willing pl 


ace in each heart, 
“Wes, how many?’ 


The bearded man heard each one of them out, then 
proceeded, ‘Friends, all | know is this. None of us was miss- 
Ing When we started. Then our number began to decrease, 
We could be counted on the fingers now. Soon we couldn't 
believe what our own fingers hael counted. So we counted 
all of us, one after the other, and found one of lis missing, 
Then each of us realized his mistake in count ng, only to find 
himself missing.’ 

‘Surely vou don't mean to say we are all missing?’ 
blurted out the youth, a fresh doubt ma king inroads into his 
heart. 

The bearded man cast a sullen angry loak at the 
youth, who had again upset the pieces of the puszle after he 
had barely managed to put them together, ‘No. No one’s miss- 
Ing. We're complete,’ 

And just how do we know that?’ the youth objected 
again rudely, “lo begin with, how many were we?’ 

‘How many - when?’ the bearded man lost patience. 

“When we started, that's when.’ 
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‘lust when did we start?’ The wounded man glow- 
ered at the youth. The youth gazed blankly at the wounded 
man, Slowly, very slowly tears began to well up in his eyes. 
‘L can’t, | just can’t remember when,’ he replied hoarsely, 
choking, as it were, on a painful memory. ‘All ] can recollect 
now is that the house was filled with smoke and my father 
was sitting on his prayer rug. Mis eyes were closed, his lips 
moving, his fingers on his beads.’ 

His gaze still relentlessly fixed on the youth, the 
wounded man exclaimed regretfully, “Young man, that's 
already quite a bit.]... 0 for one don't remember anything at 
all." 

“That's not enough,’ the youth protested in a sorrow- 
ful voice. "For instance, I've no memory of where she was at 
that moment.’ 

‘TE only,” began the bearded man, bears in his eves, ‘if 
only we could somehow remember how, when, and from 
where we've fled.’ 

‘And for what reason?’ added the youth. 

“Yes, and for what reason? the bearded man endorsed 
enthusiastically, as if it were something that had slipped from 
his mind and the youth had reminded him of it. 

The vouth was presently immersed in another dear 
memory. After some time he said, ‘If it really was Jahanabad 
that I'd fled from, then [ seem to remember only this: the 
days of sive were long gone. The cuckoo tow had departed 
from the mange groves. And the swing that hung from the 
neem tree in our backyard had also been taken apart and 
stored away.’ The youth was lost in his thoughts, his voice 
Bradually becoming inaudible, as if he were talking to him- 
self. “But she'd still come. She kept Visiting our house long 
after the SA LEDEr had been removed.’ He reminisced, cris 
further back into memory, all the way back to those moist 
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davs during the rains when he would stand in the backyard 
under the foliage of the neem. The ground would be covered 
with those tiny pale drops, the bitter neem fruit, while she 
would swing high in the air, singing 


Teeny-weeny raindrops! 
And t— drag on my sting ie sac, 


“She also came to our house after the rains, much after 
the rains. Yes, she did. But that day - where was she that 
day?’ The youth worked harder with his elusive memory, 
then gave up, exhausted. Oh," he sighed, ‘I can't remember. 
[ just can't.’ 

All the while the wounded man kept watching the 
youth intently. 

‘Suppose it wasn't Jahanabad that you'd fled from 
but some other place — then what?’ asked the man with the 
bag. 

“What clo you mean?’ 

‘Like, say, it was Granada = surely you heard our 
honourable old man say that = then what?" The man with 
the bag said this in such a way as if to show that it was a 
totally nidiculous thing and that he wanted to make fun of 
the bearded man tor bringing il up. 

Not so with the youth. He took it seriously, He 
thought and thought, then got even more confused. “From 
Granada?’ He thouht still more, then added remorsetully, 
‘If it really was Granada, then I] don't remember anything.’ 

‘If it really was Granada..." the bearded man repeated 
ina subdued voice as his mind busily combed through his 
memory; then, a little later, he added, ‘then I do seem to 
remember that dawn had just broken; a dim light still hung 
everywhere, and the minarets of the Aqsa Mosque...’ 
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‘Minarets of the Aqsa - what? In Granada?’ The man 
with the bag burst out laughing. 

The youth stared at the bearded man. ‘Aqsa Mosque 
oo he muttered to himself then felt silent. 

The wounded man again felt extremely irritated, 
‘Damn it! he proceeded bitterly. ‘I’m uprooted. And that's 
all there is to it. Now, what difference does it make to re- 
member what time il was, what season, what place?’ 

‘That's absolutely right. Now it really won't make any 
difference,’ sighed the bearded man. “Even so, it would be 
better if we remembered when and from where we have fled,’ 

‘And for what reason?’ 

"Yes, that too.’ 

‘Also how many of us were there when we were flec- 
ing?’ added the youth, 

‘We were complete at that time,” said the bearded 
man, making one last desperate effort to convince the youth, 

The youth heard the bearded man out patiently, then 
asked, “Was he with us then?" 

“Who? 

‘The one who's missing from amongst us?’ 

“Him - oh! He was nobody,’ 

‘Nobody? [s that so?" All of them were perplexed. ‘It's 
strange that he was nobody.’ 

Each looked at the next man, as if he understood 
nothing. The tour pairs of eves were filled with wonderment 
- and dread, as while they sat dazed, inert, their lips sealed 
as if they would never speak again. 

The youth moved his body uneasily about and cocked 
his ears as if trying to hear something, which made the others 
the same. They were an enormous pair of ears, keenly 
alert. 


‘There is somebody,’ whispered the youth. 
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“Yes, maybe there really is, the man with the bag said 
ina barely audible voice, ‘that’s why the dog's barking.’ 

The four men stared at one another. Then the youth 
said in a very low voice, ‘Maybe it's him, Just maybe!" 

Whot 

"Him! 

The bearded man gave the youth a lingering look, 
then drifted off inte thought. Finally, he stood up with a start. 
The others followed suit, Once again they were chasing after 
the sound. 


Transtated fron Uirdte by Mulkatrnmad Unie Memon 
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THE CAVE 


He was a lost wayfarer who had come upon an island. He 
discovered a cave, started a fire at its mouth, and then he 
wenl inside. 

One day, he dreamt that he had been granted 
freedom. 

Wandering about in the city streets in his enraptured 
state, he enters an alley. Here, a florist occupies a corner. The 
wavfarer halts at the sight of the flower and, without laugh- 
Ing atits iransience, witnesses the abstraction of reality; now, 
the flower becomes the allegory of individuation, and the 
path to Reality blurs, He becomes passionless, his senses now 
blunt — the station of dissatisfaction with all worlds; the 
thought of the annihilation of all substantial images; con 
templaton of body; tire — meditation on death! 

We had parted last night in the hope that in the morn- 
ing we would be able to narrate our dreams to each other 
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(and we clidn’t know that with the sunrise we would fail 
even to recognize each other). 

‘Lsaw them trying to make me a prison guard. Now, 
narrate the dream that you promised last night! 

He had no dream. He was imprisoned and the cell- 
keeper abandoned him in a cemetery. 

Walking among the hordes of graves, he stopped 
unwittingly. He saw that he stands ona precipice; the heavens 
have tilted slightly, fixed ata different angle; and melting 
together into a unity, the cosmos is reflected in that mirror of 
water which already holds a restless fame. Suddenly, the 
flame transforms inte a mace; then, one of its sides darkens 
and the bright side bends to the ninetieth degree and starts 
to pour fire, 

A bird perches below the fire and, with outstretched 
neck and open beak, it begins to devour it. Springing 
excitedly, the bird consumes ever larger amounts; all this 
lime, tts wings Hap as if it wants to take flight. Finally, it 
embraces the fire and is reduced to ashes. 

Now the flame is raging at the wayfarer’s back, just 
below his neck, and his foot is forward os if he were advane- 
ing against the onslaught of fire. A dog appears and barks at 
him. Then the wavtarer and the dog begin to run in a liga- 
ture of fire. He sees a pregnant woman who raises her shirt 
over and over again, saying, ‘Look at this = this is your baby!’ 

He embarks upon the search for his companion from 
whom he bad parted the night before and several nights pass. 
He walks on a path, bound by an abyss of darktiess. He 
witnesses the magic of dawn, the body of the woman, and 
the rising of the moon over an unending expanse of flat earth. 

He wanders into his own depths and returns, empty- 
handed, 
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Then one day he meets a 
Rained active knowledge 
the lost. 


voman who has somehow 
through which che could retrieve 


Me spoke no words after you left,” the woman said, 
‘and when | could po longer bear his muteness, | could not 
help saying: “for how long will you remain silent?” ‘ 
| 


.- when 
awoke the next day, he had already left,’ 
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At the outskirts of the North Pole, the sky 
Bames of air and water particles: d 
Ing Mages. The waytarer saw a rm 


Was WITNESS to the 
ancing, they bore ravish- 
Har bear suspended: then 
amammoth bird appeared and the chest of night cracked. 

When he arrived at the Bates of the City of Memory, 
the guards tole him that Imposed upon these who enter is 
an obligation to deposit to death, asa pledge, their intention 
fo return. Those days, a Prepnant woman reigned over his 
Intentions; the wayfarer deposited her as a pledge to death 
and entered the city. 

Atter being married to the blind man, his woman 
KIMe to return his intention, ‘Due to his blindness, 
husband lives in the City of Hearing,’ she said. 

The next day, the wayfarer was among the exiled, 

The carriage-bearer cast him into the City of Lamen- 
tations. Those days, the frigid weather brought with it the 
errant. whistling north winds. Entire days a vagabond on 
snowy paths, at nightlall he would settle on the bare floors 
of an underground room. 


my 


On the first night of the new year, he came across a 
native of the City of Lamentations. She was unfamiliar with 
the language of the C ity of Memory; and the wayfarer did 
not know the language of the new City. Fearing another 
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expulsion, he relinquished the language of Memory; but too 
much time passed before he learned the new language. 

‘In fact, it was your foreign tongue which so intrigued 
me, the woman said, "Now | see that you have forgotten 
that language.’ 

He sought refuge from the Word, abandoned all 
speech, and entered the City of Fear. 

Turgid hot winds reigned in this City. In search of 
shade, ome day the waytarer came across an old man who 
had long been a resident of this City, Time had frozen in the 
old man’s eves and this concentration of time pleased the 
wayiarer; he embraced the old man in companionship. 
Blinded by the intense fervour of comradeship, the waviarer 
did not realize that his old friend knew the art of stealing 
time: ner cidit become known to him that his comrade had 
spent his lite ina tutile effort to reach and then conquer the 
First Fear. Now the old man had no interest in human beings; 
but, in view of the waylarer’s possessions, he raised no 
objections to the companionship. 

One day. when many seasons had passed over their 
friendship, the old man stole away all the time in the 
wayiarer’s repository. Upon losing time, the waytlarer 
wandered inte a desert of the City of Sin. Married by thirst, 
he sought a river. Fle meandered in foreign lands in the 
changing seasons. He erected houses of sand and slept under 
the open sky. In his dreams, be lay with already consummated 
women and if was by simple chance that, one day, he came 
upon an island where he discovered a cave, started a fire at 
its mouth, and then he went inside. 


Translated from Urdu by Asad @). Alrned 
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THE BELL 


‘Dad, I'm putting your bedpan up here, on the table. It might 
be hard for you to bend down. After using it, you can put it 
back on the table. I've talked to the sweeper. He'll clean it 
twooor three times a day. Anyway, all this is going to be 
needed only for a tew davs. Afterwards, you'll be able to 
walk to the toilet yourself.” 

Rasheed paused and, on his way out, examined the 
room once again. It used to be his son Amer's room. Now 
Amer had been moved downstairs. It was a medium-sized 
room which hadn't been painted for at least three vears. Big 
stnips of vamish had begun peeling off the walls at a few 
places, and the light-green paint underneath had become 
Visible. One wall had a large window which opened out- 
ward. The window gave a little life to the room; otherwise, 
the miserable state the walls were in might make one feel 
utterly despondent. The window showed a patch of sky and 
afew branches of the bougainvillea. Nevertheless, this room 
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was definitely brighter and more airy than the one down- 
stairs. Rasheed had had it cleaned and set up under his own 
supervision. Evervthing was spotlessly clean and in the night 
place. There were small tables on both sides of the bed. The 
table on the richt had about a dozen or so medicine bottles 
and capsule-strips on it, along with a glass of water covered 
with a saucer. A big ball of cotton wool lay in the saucer. 
There were svringes inside the drawers. The compounder 
had been told to come to administer the injections mornings 
and evenings. The bottle of tonic had a thin syrupy streak 
running down its side, making a sticky mark on the table. 
Rasheed took a piece of cotten wool and began rubbing the 
mark to remove tt. But, instead of removing it, the cotton 
began sticking to the surface of the table, He threw the used 
cotton ball into a bucket under the table. 

‘De vou need anvihing else, Dac? If you do, please 
ask forit. Mahmeoda or the children will bring it up. There 
are some apples on the other table. Please eat them. They're 
good for the heart. And, [ brought this journal for you. Your 
lavourite Digest,’ Rasheed said cheerfully. 

‘Can't read any longer, son. Get tired too soon. Tell 
the daughter-in-law and the children to stay near this room, 
Can't raise my voice to call them,’ his tather said ina weak 
whisper. = 

‘There's no need for you to exert yourself. Evervbculy 
is concerned about you. And, in any case, all these arrange- 
ments are necessary only fora few days. Nighat and Seema 
are on holiday these days, They'll keep inquiring, a her you,’ 
Rasheed said and called his daughters oudly, “Nighat! 
Geena!’ Two girls, fifteen and eleven, came running up the 


stairs. quickly and noisily: 

‘Keep asking your grandpa as often as you can if oe 
needs anything. Okay? | have ty leave now, Dad," he said 
and went aut of the roam to go to his office, 
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Grandfather raised his hand and called the younger 
girl near him, ‘Daughter, why don’t you work here, in my 
roam?" 

‘I'm studying for the exams.’ 

“Why not study here, in this room?’ 

“Talk louder, grandpa. I can't even hear you!" 

‘Can't do that, daughter,’ he said, visibly in pain. 

‘Need anything, grandpa?’ the older girl inquired. She 
was holding a book in her hands and, at intervals, was 
scanning its pages, 

‘Draw aside these curtains... and open the window 
a bit. I's close in here." 

The book still in her hand, the girl tried to pull back 
the curtains in the middle, but the railing stuck, [rritated she 
gave ita hard tug, and the curtain came off the rod, half of it 
hanging down, A number of runners also came off and fell 
corn the flier, 

‘Damn,’ she said in an undertone and placing the 
book on the bed, began pulling at the window. The wooden 
frame was stuck, the window not having been opened fora 
long time. 

‘Come help me pull it open, Seema,’ she called, but 
Seema had already left the room a while ago. 

“Allright, leave it. Turn on the fan ata low speed.’ 

Seema switched on the fan and, Ker eves still on the 
book, walked out of the room. Grand pa kept listening to the 
slap of her slippers disappearing in the distance. 

For five minutes he lay motionless, just moving his 
eves around and glancing at things. He had returned from 
the hospital that very morning. It was his son‘s decision that, 
Instead of being kept in his old room downstairs, he be shifted 
to this room upstairs. This room was new to him. His son 
had said that, in his condition, he couldn't be left alone 
downstairs all night, Upstairs, Rasheed’s own room was near 
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his, so he could be looked after a lot better. Downstairs, he 
was in the room next to the TV lounge, where there was a lot 
going on = the TV room was crowded early in the evening. 
The noise the children made was constant. IF any visitors 
came, offen they foo satin the lounge. He had his afternoon 
tea there and offen watched the shows wath the rest of the 
family. [is bed was placed in such a wav that. if the door 
between the two rooms was opened, he could sce the TV 
screen. If le was tined, or if there was a visitor in the TV 
lounge, he would lie in bed. reclining against the bolster 
cushion and from there watch his favourite shows. He had 
been in that room for ten vears. Every slit in the grev-painted 
door of the room, every crack in the wall, the cifferent 
patterns made by the plaster talling off the wall = all these 
were tamiliar to him. The room had blue curtains with pink 
flowers on them, by now tumed grey duc to over-use. In the 
mice of the curtain there were dark grey and brown marks. 
These were the places where he was in the habit of wiping 
his hands when the daughter-in-law wasn't looking. All that 
and his bolster cushion he was quite familiar with. Where 
was his bolster cushion? Why had they forgotten to bring it 
upstairs? And his table lamp — comprising of a black cylinder 
base and a shade now completely discoloured - where was 
that? He looked around the room. But, well, as they hac said, 
all this arrangement was temporary. There was no sense in 
shifting evervthing upstairs just fora few days. And, then, 
of what use now was the lamp to him? He couldn't read any 
longer anyway. But this bed - it was so uncomfortable. His 
previous bed had adjusted to his needs, its springs having 
relaxed according to his body weight This new bed was so 
hard. The pillny was also a different one. His neck was 
gething stiff. And this room — it felt so strange and cold. 
Perhaps the fan was going too fast. Me began to feel a chill. 
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‘Nighat... Seema... Children.’ His rasp hardly 
reached the door. 

He tried to draw together his legs, but he couldn't 
move them. The joints had stiffened, The effort hurt so much 
that he let his legs lic where they were. With his hands, he 
tricd to pull up the sheet hanging down the bed to cover his 
legs, but the sheet was inadequate, The chill began ta become 
unbearable. Only three days ago, he had had a biopsy done 
on his tungs. That had enervated him. He heard someone 
coming up the stairs. He let the sheet fall from his hands, It 
was his daughter-in-law. 

‘Do you need anything, father? | was busy in the 
kitchen.” 

“Turn the fan off, daughter, and cover my feet with a 
sheet," 

‘Oh, God! Who tumed the fan on? You had a fever.’ 
The daughter-in-law moved towards the switch, mumbling. 
She turned it off and said, ‘l came to ask you what | should 
cook for you." 

‘Anything. My heart seems to be sinking.’ 

‘Ttwon't take too long. [Tl cook mixed rice and dal 
for you. Meanwhile, why don't you eat an apple?’ she said 
and went down the stairs. 

He had the sinking feeling because of weakness and 
hunger. It took some effort for him to turn his neck to look at 
the plate with the apples on the table. They were big and 
appetizing. Their yellow was streaked in places with red. 
He realized that his son had bought these expensive apples 
especially for him. [t was an act of love and devotion. He 
stretched his arm towards the plate. As he was trying to lift 
it with the wrong hand, the plate became askew. One apple 
tell and rolled down under the bed. With a tinkle, something 
else tell down as well. lt was the knife. He grabbed another 
apple. Its freshness and fragrance increased his desire. He 
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opened his mouth to take a bite but the teeth — where were 
his tecth? The knife was on the floor. Small slices he could 
mash without his teeth, but his gums were helpless against 
this healthy apple with the taut peel. Where were his teeth? 
Perhaps in the table drawers. He tried to pull open the drawer 
of the side table. But his points were twisted and the drawer 
was stick. When he gave ita quick and forceful jerk, some of 
the medicine bottles fell down. One even began rolling to- 
wards the edge. [was with some effort that he was able to 
stop it trom falling off the table. This exertion exhausted him. 
He began panting and let his head tall back on the pillow. 
He felt the coolness of the apple's touch on his hands and 
lace, ancl fixed his eves on the door. 
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“eu he not upset, are you?’ Rasheed asked his wife, rubbing 
his fingers on her cheeks as she lay beside him in bed, 

“Why should [ be?’ 

‘Because of Dad's illness. It's not easy looking after a 
sick person.’ 

‘Bont even think about it.’ 

“you must ect very tired. Well, he's the only one of 
our elclers left now. So many of them have passed away in 
the last four vears — your parents, my mother; he's the last 
one of thal peneration ...' 

‘Mav God cive him long life. You know, the girls are 
Preparing for their exams. Amer doesn’t help, and [have so 
much to de. ldo keep inquiring after him as often as [ can. 
But whatean Pde... alone... ?" 

‘You should ask the girls to sit in his room fora while. 
Alone upstairs, he must pet tired. Downstairs, at least there 
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were things going on; there was the TV; people came to visit. 
But what could be done.? He couldn't be left alone down- 
stairs. But anyway ... come near me...’ 

‘No, 'm very tired. Must've gone up and down the 
stairs at least fifty times.’ 

‘Oh, come on. You're tiredness will disappear . ..” 

‘No. Please let me be. Listen! Your father's pechaps 
calling... 

Coming from his Dad's room was a very low sound 
that had turned inte a fit of coughing. 

Rasheed jumped out of the bed, put on his slippers 
on the wrong feet and quickly went toward his Dad's room. 
There was a small passageway between his room and his 
Dad's. The door was open. 

‘Is anvthing the matter, Dad? Did you call?’ 

“Have been calling for an hour.’ He sounded irritated. 

"What can ldo” Rasheed asked turning on the light. 

‘Tcan’t find the bedpan in the dark.’ 

‘Oh, this idiot Niamat left it here near the foot of the 
bed. Stupid!” Rasheed moved the side table nearer the bed 
and gave the bedpan to his father in his hands. 

‘Anything else, Dad? lll install a zero power bulb 
here tomorrow. Right now I'l leave the washroom light on.’ 

“What tine is it?" 

“Hall-past cleven.' 

“Give me some water.’ 

‘Did you take the sleeping pill?" 

‘How many do you want me to take? Give me the 
Waler.’ 

Rasheed looked around for the glass but there was 
none there. “What do these people do?’ he said peevishly, 
There isn‘teven a glass here,’ 

Turning on the lights in the darkness downstairs, he 
went into the kitchen. He was getting annoyed at the lack of 
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care shown by the others in the house. He filled a glass of 
water and brought itt upstairs. He helped his father raise him- 
self from the pillow and take a drink. Then he turned the 
lights off and came back inte his room. His wife's smooth 
and level breathing told him that she had been asleep for 
quite some time. 

The next morming at breakfast, he pointed cut to his 
wife that his Dad was having trouble calling for help. Some 
solution to that problem had tobe found. His voice was weak. 
Nobody could hear him in the other rooms. Perhaps he 
should get a call bell for him. His Dad could use that when 
he wanted anything. 

The same evening, coming home from his office, he 
bought a bell. This was a brass bell. One had te shake it to 
ring i. The store had some call bells too, but he thought his 
Dad might tind it difficult to press the button on them. This 
one was easy to use ancl did the job. [ts sound was also 
swecter than thatel the others. He took it to his Dad's room, 
and, placing it on the side table, asked his Dad to use it when 
he needed to call anyone. The joy that spread on his Dad's 
fice was worth secing, but Rasheed did not see it because he 
was busy looking at the branches of the bougainvillea in the 
wirilena. 

‘This has spread all over. Needs to be trimmed, or 
iN cover the whole window.’ 

"No, ne, leave it like that. Greenery looks pood., Some- 
times even the sparrows come there. There's life anc noise.’ 

The bell will make things easier for you.’ 

‘Ask the chililren... to. come up sometimes.’ 

‘Actually, they're all busy with their exams. And as 
for their mother, you know, her work is never done.’ 

A wave of sadness appeared in his Dad's eves. 
Rasheed himself was looking at the curtain that had fallen 
off the rod, 
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‘Nothing in this house ever gets fixed. [f a curtain 
falls off the rod, it stays fallen forever,” Rasheed grumbled 
while going out of the room. Then he turned around and 
said, ‘Try reading the Digest, Dad. That way time will pass.’ 

‘Can't,’ his Dad answered, "Mv eves get watery’ 

‘Oh. Okay. Vl get the eye-drops for you. Now you 
rest,” 

‘That's all | do, ever,’ the father replied in a rasping 
whisper. 

Rasheed came out of the room. It was a straneely 
depressing room. The fumes of the methylated spirit used 
for injections ancl the faint smell from the bedpan pervaded 
the whole place, making it gloomy and sickening. 

Outside the noom there was lite and fresh air. Rasheed 
took a deep breath and went down the stairs hastily. 

Everybody was inthe TV lounge. They were going 
to have their evening meal there and watch their favourite 
show on the TY, a serialized play. He had hardly reached the 
last step when he heard the bell ring, Making an about-turn, 
he began going wp the stairs. 

‘Son, please turn off this light in front. It's bothering 
my eves. And turn on the one behind the headboard. 

Rasheed did both and was about to eo out. 

‘And shut that window, It's getting cold in here,’ 

Rasheed shut the window and asked, ‘Anything else, 
Dad?" 

‘Tur me on side, son, I'm tired of lying flat on my 
back.” 

Rasheed helped him turn and then started going 
down the stairs slowly, fearing he might be summoned back 
ayain., 

Mahmooda had cooked the most delicious lentils 
ever. The garnishing of green chillies and coriander leaves 
Made it even more appetizing. Hot, flat, unleavened bread 
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wenl with the lentils. The serialized play had started. This 
was a comedy and evervone was enjoving it. They were eat- 
ing and laughing. Rasheed had hardly finished three quar- 
ters ot his bread when the bell rang. 

‘Seema, 20. Pind out why Grandpa is calling.’ 

‘Tm eating. 

‘Doesn'l matter,” he said harshly. ‘Go ask him what 
he wants.” 

Sorvma plonked down the bread on the plate in front 
of her, made a long face, and pot up. 

“ou re becoming very rude,” Rasheed warned her. 

She came back dawn a while later. She was sulking. 
“The bealpan os full. Niamat didn't show up this evening. 
What can [cho about it?" 

‘That bastard.’ Rasheed said to her wihe. “What does 
the idiot get paid tor? Why don't you reprimand him,?" 

‘Today was Sunday, He doesn't work on Sundays,’ 
she answered slowly, her eyes on her bread, 

‘So... Phe whole day the bedpan’s been... .?° 

TH go and empty it,’ she put the bread in the plate 
and gol up. 

‘wo, no. You finish your meal. [Tl deo that.” He began 
swallowing his fod quickly, gulping down big morsels. The 
pleasure of that delicicus meal of lentils and bread had been 
ruined, He got up hastily as soon as he finished cating. 

When he reached the room upstairs, his father was 
alroaly looking at the door. The bedpan was full to the brim. 
Rasheed had telilt and carry it very carefully, Asharp stench 
smote his nostrils and throat as he was emptying it into the 
toilet, He covered his nose with his arm and brought the bed- 
pan back, rinsed. 

‘Som, [think I've wet my bed. 

‘Oh? Okay, 
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‘And dirtied my clothes also,’ he added, feeling, a little 
ashanved, 

Rasheed thought fora few moments, then said, ‘I'll 
call Mahmood,’ 

His bed linen was replaced. Mahmooda took out a 
clean sel of clothes from the cupboard. The two of them 
helped him change his shirt. When he was about to pera art 
the pajama bottom, Mahmooda stepped out of the room. 
Kasheed noticed that his father’s calves had become terribly 
emaciated, 

“you walk about a little, Dad. Look, your shins are 
wasting away. This way, they'll simply dry up.’ 

‘How can 1. son? Tcan’t even move my legs. They 
ache so much.’ 

‘Ts there anything else, father? 

‘No. You go now.’ He looked at his son with eves full 
of pain and privation, but Rasheed was already halfway 
down the flight of stairs, : 

The meal was at an end in the TV lounge, and the 
news broadcast had started. Mahmooda was gathering up 
the used dishes ina tray, and the older daughter, Nighat, 
was folding up the tablecloth. Rasheed came and sat diwn 
nm chair, He was exhausted, His father’s condition had made 
him sad. He was unable to shake off the image of his father’s 
oy einen he ae 

| wo, Tookang at the condition of his legs, What 
will happen to him? A little later, he became absorbed in the 
news head) ies. 

"The bell is ringing,’ Nighat said, 

‘Go Amer Go Up and look,’ 

bal Btandpa overdoing this bell thing a bit?’ 
the hue ee igo si eeiae bit of work around 
‘Grandpa hast got his « is eat Amer was back saon, 

BOT ALS SUD per yee. 
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‘Hasn't got his supper yet?" Rasheed walked into the 
kitchen after his wife, ‘He should've got it before we ate.’ 

What should | do? 1 took the lentil-rice for him at 
seven. He sent it back, Didn't want to eat that. Now I'm cook- 
ing tapioca for him." 

‘In any case, he should be given his food early, He 
has ts take his medications, He can’t sleep if he doesn't take 
his sleeping pulls.’ 

‘Well, vou can see for yourself, | don't get much of a 
break from work the whole day,’ she said, a touch of un- 
pleasantness in her voice, peevishness visible on her face, 
Slowly, Rasheed went upstairs. His father was staring at the 
ceiling. 

‘She's bringing it in a few moments. She is making 
something for you, 

‘lwish she'd given it sooner. Then | have to lake my 
pills, Ji they're delaved, then I can’t sleep the whole night.’ 

“Well, she tries, [t's a long day for her.’ 

‘Tm giving you all so much trouble .. .” 

‘Don't say that, Dad, There's ne trouble for anyone. 
You have dene so much for us. Now when you need help, 
we cant... 

He heard Mahmooda coming up the stairs. In her 
hands she had a bow] covered with a saucer. Her hair was in 
disarray and her eves looked tired. le took the bowl from 
her hand saying, “You finish up downstairs. (Tl feed him.’ 

There was a face towel lying next to his Dad's pillow, 
Rasheed tucked it under his Dad's chin and started feeding 
him tapioca with a spoon. 

‘Do you remember, Dad, when [ was small, I'd only 
eatif you fed me? | usecl to become so adamant.’ 

‘You kept your mother awake for nights,’ his Dad 
sdid, the words sticking in his throat. “You hac to be changed 
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many times during the night, and you used to raise hell every 
lime. Then | had te carry vou around in my arms. You 
wouldn't stop coving until Plicl that.’ 

His father was similing. 

‘And | would jump up on your knec and eat there. | 
don't know why | always wanted you to feed me.’ 

"Because you were my son... 

‘And just now you said that you are a nuisance for 
us, Rasheed said, almost complaining. 

"But that was different, son.’ 

"Why was it different? 

‘Ttwas, son. twas. I've become so helpless. Itdoesn't 
soem very nice...” Tears welled up in his eves. 

‘Don’t think like that, Dac. You'll be all right seon. 
It's only for a few days... 

‘May God bless you, son. You care for me so much’ 

‘Tneed your blessings.’ 

Slowly and calmly, he went on feeding his father. If 
the tapioca dripped on to his father's face, he'd scoop it up 
with the spoon and put it back in his father’s mouth. That 
was how he used to teed Amer when Amer was two, and so 
had his own father fed him when he was little. 

Kukhsana, an old school-mate of Mahmoocda’s, came 
to visit her. Beaming with joy, Mahmooda quickly finished 
her kitchen chores and diligently fred some kebabs and made 
tea. Then the two sat down in the TV lounge to talk. 

‘Eh. what a nice pattern. Where did you get this suit 
from?’ 

The cloth market near my house. Come visit me some 
time; Pl take vou there. There's a wonderful choice of colours 
inthis pattern. You can also teach me how to make chapaly 
hebyals.” 


‘Twish | could go out,’ Mahmooda said, weariness in 
her voice. 
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“Why? What's the problem? You could always roam 
around when you wanted to." 

‘Loould. Gone are those days.” 

Why? What happened?’ 

“N1y father-in-law is sick... bed-ridden. I'm the only 
one looking alter ham, 

Mahmooda’s fiend watched the expression on her 
face quictly tor some time. The moment she had arrived, 
she'd noticed the drooping, weary look on Mahmooda’s 
face. Peeved, she asked: “Why? Where are his own daugh- 
ters? He had other sons too. Why are you alone stuck 
with hin? ts it all your responsibility?’ 

‘He has only one daughter. She's gone and settled 
down in Saudi Arabia. The son is in the States, We are the 
only ones lett. | doen't really mind it te nvuch. If his son 
doesn't look after him, who else will? [t's just that Let too 
exhausted, Cant even spare five minutes to sit down and 
relax - running up and down the stairs all day. My daugh- 
ters are in plan revolt. The older one began erving the day 
before yesterday, saying that she couldn't study because of 
her grandfather.” 

Tt doesn't seem fair, dows it?’ 

“Well. what can be done? [do get tired though. Any- 
way, ome on, have vorur bea. 

She places two telubs and some choteey on her 
friend's plate, then picked up her own cup of tea, She hadn't 
vel taken a sip when the sharp tinkle of the bell was heard. 

“What's that? 

‘Him,’ Mahmooda set her cup on the table and got 
up. “Tbe back ma few minutes. You carry an." 

Her father-in-law wanted something to eat. Warm- 
ing up the broth, toasting the bread, giving him his medi- 
cine, Washing up his hands atterwards took Mahmooda close 
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to half an hour. When she got back to the lounge, her friend 
was ready to leave. 

“vou seem a bit too busy. Find time some day to come 
ancl see me.” Saving this, she [eft 

In the beginning everybody thought that grandfather 
would sooner or later be on his fect. But now, let alone being 
on his feet, he was finding it hard even to sit up. He needed 
the support of the bolster cushion behind his back to be able 
to do that, Eating with his own hands was also becoming 
harder to do. And this whole business was getting intermi- 
nably long ~ almost encless, 

Mahmeaala breathed a sigh of relief when Rasheed 
returned from the office in the evening. But he himself needed 
a bit of rest after the day's tiring work. He would visit his 
father fora few minutes upon coming back from work and 
ask him the usual routine questions about the medication, 
the injections, about the lessening of pain, etc, He would then 
withdraw. His Dad had also stopped talking much. Most of 
those who now went up to his room found his looks 
indignant, his answers curt, and comments snide. 

Rasheed would ask: "Did you take your medicine, 
Dac? 

“Yes,” he would say frostily and shut his eves. ‘Poor 
Nidal rave it tome.” 

“Fevling anv celief fram the pain?’ 

‘What relicl? [was in misery, Poor Niamat gave me a 
massage. That lessened the pain a bit. 1] gave him ten rupees 
2+) Ae is the only one looking after me now . - 

Rasheed would feel deeply hurt. He came to his 
father’s room twoor three times every night, upon hearing 
the bell: his wife was also at it the whole day; still he felt that 
... His sickness hac made him so testy. His understanding 
was petting affected too, He could barely appreciate the 
difficulties of others, 
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When the doctor was consulted about this, he 
shrugged his shoulders and calmly sail, “Old age.’ A little 
later he added, ‘He should be operated upon. Gut in view of 
his age | don’t recommend an operation,’ 

‘So, What do we do?’ 

Well, just keep piving him his medication. Let him 
finish the whole set of injections. Watch his diet...” 
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The sound of the bell became the sign and source of trouble 
inthe house, As soon as they heard it, their first reaction was 
disaetcedbleness, Each one would look ta the others, 
pretenciing to be occupied, so that somebody else would 
decide te poo up. The children behaved as it all this did not 
concern them: the mother flared up anc heaped abuse on 
them. Earlier on, Rasheed used to come honmw in a happy 
frame ol mound. Sow, he tvariably felt dejected, His father; 
attitude was also changing. Rasheed, throughout the time 
he stayed im hus father’s room, felt a sense of guilt, as though 
they had committed a come and were to blame. Phe intensity 
of pain tau waver the old man’s eyes a cunous glint. Often, 
nothing wether than that glint was visible in his half-elosed 
eves, [was discomfiting for Rashevd to look inte his father's 
eves, 

Rasheed's father had realized that nobody was will- 
ing to come to his room until summoned by means of the 
bell, He was beginning to fect incensed at their insensitivity. 
The keve that he had had for them was gradually changing 
Into a well-settled proce. 

His past, like an open book, was before him, and the 
last chapter of the book stared him in the face. He was alone; 
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there was his sickness and an empty room, suffused with 
the smell of iodine and urine, ta which his nostrils had 
become immune, Nobody biked to come there. For a long 
time after his retirement, his books had kept him company. 
He was always busy reading some hing, or the other. He had 
a sophisticated literary taste but during the last couple of 
vears, he had begun reading hyghter maternal, one that cidn't 
put much strainon his mind, sermethang just to keep ham 
busy and pass the ime. He would buy different kinds of 
Digests tram the bookstall and read them all day. Evenings 
were usually spent in front of the television. Bul mow he 
coukin'l read. His nerves wouldn't take the strain any more. 
And the television had been downstairs. Earlier, there was 
Ravias well... 

‘Where did you disappear, Razi?’ 

Kavi's wife referred te Kasheed's father sneeringly 
as her husband's ‘dear friend’ — “Your “dear friend” is here,’ 
shed annimineed ina sharp tone. Kazi and he worked at the 
Lirdu department in a local college. By coincidence, their 
houses were also located in the same district of the city, They 
spent their evenings together. They also met during their 
early TRL R Dat Ss walks. Ravi came to wisik him every eveThing. 
The servant would announce: ‘Razi Sahib is here’, and then 
would go tothe kitchen to make tea, Sometimes he had tea 
at Rais. That last CVicning when Ravi knocked, the servant 
had as usual announced his arrival. After tea they had gone 
lorastroll. Their favourite subject those days was the tuition 
centre that they planned to set up. That day too they had 
talkercl absent it, Irving te heure outwhose house would be 
more suitable for such an enterprise. Razi's house was a bit 
stall tor that kind of business. Thus talking, they had reached 
thear Wovourite bookstall where he had bought the latest Di- 
west, Razi only like] literary books but weld sometinvwes 
borrow the Digest to read. Then they had walked back and 
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reached the turning in the road where their ways parted. Ravi 
had gone home. 

He never came back. 

[t Ravi were there, the sickness wouldn't have worried 
him fora minute. Ravi had retired. He had nothing else to 
do; he coulel have stayed with him all day long. He was the 
only person whe didn't need to be summoned by the bell, 
Otherwise, now, without the bell, only astray sparrow would 
SOnIvhinies appear in the window, ora wasp would fly inte 
the roum, 

The tices of his absent children flashed, one by one, 
in lus mind's eve. Now was the ime he needed them, but 
they hact all gene far and were im their own way sabstied 
that their father was not alone. The daughter had been in 
Saul Arabia tor some Vvears, quite happy there, Her husband 
was warning a lot She had sent an electric body-massager 
tor her tather with samebody coming to Pakistan. “The 
massager will give comfort te your legs,’ she had written, ‘J 
hope vou re also using the juicer and drinking a lot od fruit 
juice.” She wasn't planning to visit Pakistan that year. 
‘Coming to Takistan every year costs us a fortune, We can 
save Muthing. she hac addvel. To marry her off, his only 
doughter, he had sold an expensive plot of land. With halt 
the money, he was able to give her a ‘decent’ send-off: with 
the other half, he had arranged for his younger son to go to 
the US. Atter he had completed his MBA, he had been offered 
a geod pob there, “What prospects are there for me in Pakistan, 
Dad?" he had asked. So he had gladly permitted him to stay 
enand work there. That seemed the appropriate thing todo 
tor the sake of his sen’s future. He had even dissuaded his 
daughter trom coming to Pakistan eve ry vear. If she couleln't 
save anything, then what was the point of being in Saudi 
Arabia? And what had he not done for this older son of his, 
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with whom he was living these days? This house in which 
they were all living had been built for them by him. He gave 
him all of his pension for the household expenses, kveping 
only a litth money sometimes to buy some reading material 
for himself or seme gilts tor his grandchildren. = * 

He realized that this son of his, a civil servant, had 
lageed behind his other children in the race for wealth, Even 
the inceme from the tuition centre that he was planning to 
start weuld have gone to his son to assist him further. And 
now he was sick and alone. In the eves of the world, he was 
with his family, but in reality he was more alone in this full 
house than he would have been in a wilderness of desert. 
He was living with his grandchildren, but none of the grand- 
children had any desire to be with him, His only contact with 
the worlel outside was the bell, without which no one would 
care fa step into his room. And even when they dic, they'd 
take to their heels as soon as they finished doing what they 
had been asked todo, as if hundreds of dogs were chasing 
them. The insensitive brutes! Now, even the daughter-in- 
law's face had become permanently sullen; whenever she 
was in his room, she only talked about something or the other 
she had left unfinished downstairs. 

He hacin't lost his mind. He understood everything 
fully. They all thought he was losing his mind because of the 
sickness. Gut that was ned so. His bend Vhad been wasted away, 
of course, but the disease hadn't touched his mind and his 
soul All the phases of his life were still preserved in his 
memory - his childhood, his youth. Everybody thought him 
aay 7 merely an old man, a senile old main; but he kerwew 
everything: he understood what this bell meant. It was an 


affront, to him and te the love he had shown his family all 


his lite. He wouldn't take this insult anymore, He wanted to 
thrs Wy! WW OY the tue], aes FI, Kazi, wn iy cli il vou leave like that? 


He “alle him lead, fe now noberr]| y comes unites this rom 
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until Pring the bell. PU not ring it any longer, he resolved. 
Let me civ but Pl not ring it. Let all of them, everybody po 
to hell. im not going to use this bell any more. 

He picked up the bell te toss it across the room. But 
suddenly he logked at the window, and his pave became 
riveted te it A fat. vellow and brown wasp was Irving to 
enter the room, crawling along one slightly open window 
pane, Its unpleasant buccing was audible in the rom. Then 
the wasp shot up and began hovering about the room. His 


pupils dilated, he tollenwwee the wasp's movements with 
frightened eves. It sat down on the half-open door of the 
closet in front, sometimes moving insice, sometimes crawling 
out. The ugly buzzing went on uninterrupted. Then, 
suddenty, the wasp flew up and, making a dive over the bed, 
started circling about. Holding his breath, he watched it, Then 


he couldn't bear it any longer and started ringing the bell 


loudly and insistently. 
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One night, between 11 p.m, and 2a.m, Rasheed had to answer 
the bell four times, Despite the sleeping pills, his father was 
unable to sleep. 

Whenever Rasheed dozed off, the sharp tinkle of the 
bell woke him up. Racing, he'd reach his father’s room, only 
to deal with something trivial - sometimes to tuck him in, 
sometimes to put the pillow under his feet. or turn him in 
bed. On ene occasion, his father asked to be given some wa- 
ter to drink, though he himself could, with very little effort, 
have picked up the glass of water which lay next to the bed. 
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Rasheed was sick of all this. [t was 1 a.m. He lay 
quietly in bed next to his wile, motionless, His wife was 
awake Loe, 

‘Tm going to fall ill this way, he said, ‘Instead of 
giving hin this bell, it would have been better if we had 
agrecd to like turns to go inquire after hum. His mind seems 
tu be going. He calls me for trifles, again and again. 

“You come home in the evening. Can you imagine 
what | go through during the day? My feet are sore like a 
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‘LT think you should remove the bell.’ 

'Me?... Oh, no. P wouldn't dare...” 

Well, then ask some child ...or ask Niamat to doit. 

‘Are vou gout. crazy? Do you want this to became 
the talk of the neighbourhood? 

‘So what should Ido? This way, I'm going to fall sick. 
[feel sorry for him... but what can 1 do. | can't work in the 
alfice after staving awake the whole night. 

‘No matter what...iwe can lask the children or anvy- 
body else. [fit has to be moved, you'll have to do tt yourself.’ 

‘LT don't know hew Dad might take it.’ 

‘Why do vou have te take it out of the room? Just 
move it aside where he can’t reach i easily.’ 

What should | do? Should [ remove it mow... 

That's up to vou.’ His wite turned aside to go to sleep. 

In the darkness he lay thinking, his eves wide open. 
He was perturbed. He didn’t really like to do this = to take 
the bell away from his father. It's hard. | can't do tt, he told 
himself, In the dim light coming from the washroom, he 
looked at the clock on the wall. [twas half-past one new, 
Gradually, he began to feel drowsy. He pulled the sheet up 
lo cover himsell and was seon asleep. 

The bell rang. 
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Oh, what's with him tonight? He got out of the bed. 
My Dad's omg to make me go crary tonight, 

‘What is it Dad?’ he asked, standing in the open 
doorway. 

‘My chest feels very heavy, son. Perhaps it's gas. | 
can’t seem to breathe. See if you can find the antacid. It's ina 
blue strip.’ 

Rasheed turned on the light and began looking for 
the required medicine in the pile of medications, 

After along search, he found only one tablet. To make 
him swallow it. when he picked up the glass of water for his 
father to swallow the tablet, the glass was empty. He glanced 
around the room but there was oo jug of water there either. 

"TH gel some water from the washroom.” 

‘Tdrink boiled water. It should be in the kitchen... .in 
a blue plastic jug.” 

“Just for mw, maybe, you sheuld take this one.” 

The doctors told me not to drink tap water..." his 
father said weakly and with cifficulty. 

Walking dewn tothe kitchen at that time of the nigel 
secmed a big pain to Rasheed. Funvbling in the darkness, 
eroping along the walls, he tumect on the lights and got bo 
the kitchen. Before he could turn the kitchen light on, he hit 
his big toe against a sharp, pointed object. 

‘Damn, he said loudly, When he turned on the light, 
he saw that it was a corner of a stone slab. Nothing in this 
house, he thought, was ever put in the right place. No one 
can even remember to place a jug of water in the sick man’s 
room. These people will drive me crazy, It’s almost 2 a.m. 
Turning the lights off, he came back upstairs and gave the 
antacid te his father. 

‘Should | turn the light off? he asked his father. 

‘No. Leave as it is. 
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Back in his room, when he lay down in bed, he was 
no longer sleepy. “This way, I'm sure to fall ill. Have to get 
up early to go to the office. Must remove the bell.’ ble clidm't 
feel like doing it, but his father had forced him to. The whole 
house was going to Fall ill if this went on. His father didn't 
seem to have any consideration for others, ringing the bell, 
time and again, for pointless things. The bell would have to 
0. 

For a long time, he kept staring into the clarkness. 
Then, summoning up his courage, walking with his toes 
curlect in, barefoot, he slowly went towards his father's room, 
The light in the room was on. His father seemed to be asleep, 
but Rasheed knew that his Dad was light sleeper. What it he 
woke up? What if he saw him? Like a thiet, he tiptoed behind 
the sicle-table and stood there stock-still, watching his Dad‘s 
face, The tiny glint under the evelids indicated that the eves 
were not fully closed. But the lids were motionless, and the 
eves were slightly open in sleep. The bell was not on the side- 
table. He hooked at the bed. The bell lay there by his Dad's 
side. Nwar it lay his Dad's motionless hand. Very slowly and 
carcfully, Rasheed picked up the bell from the folds of the 
shect. A faint tinkle was heard, He quickly hid the bell in the 
fold of his elbow. His father stirred in his sleep, and a foint 
hoon issued from his mouth -either a sigh ora mildly agitated 
protest for having been disturbed during his rest. Rasheed 
became nervous and moved backwards towards the pillow. 
But his father cidn't open his eyes, Gently, soundlessly, 
Rasheed put the bell on the side-table pushing it close to the 
back wall, where, even with an effort, his father's hand 
eouldn't reach it, 

Then, he tiptoed back to his room and hid himself 
uncer the sheets, hoping for to sleep peacefully. 

Iiwas 3 a.m., and Rasheed's eves were wide open. 
He Jay awake, perturbed, deeply perturbed. His agitated 
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heart wouldn't let him sleep; he felt as if he had just returned 
from having committed a serious crime - a crime as serious 
as murder, and as if that bell had been the murder weapon. 

Ais eves were openin the dark. He knew that he was 
not going to be able to sleep. Sa he even stopped trying and 
began thinking, reasoning. His father’s face would appear 
before his eves time and ayain, and, as if staring into his own 
eves, ask him questions. He realized that what he had done 
was dbuminable, so atrocious that no other human act could 
maich it. Looking at the ceiling in the darkness, he was sud- 
denly startled. We heard a knock from outside the window. 
His heart suddenly leaped within his breast. He stared at the 
window; he fellas if the curtain was moving. His heart be- 
gan beating tast. Then he looked at the window on the op- 
posite wall. The curtain there was moving too. A strong wind 
had begun blowing outside. He looked at the clock. [twas 


3:30. Me wasn't sure if the window in his Dail’s room was 
properly shut, and Dad had a fever too. He leaped out of his 
bed. 

He looked in through the open door. His Dad's face 
was turned towards the door A dim plint in his open cyes 
could be seen from afar. Perhaps he was awake, but his face 
and eves were motionless. Perhaps he was sleeping with his 
eves open. He entered the room quietly. Very gently, he picked 
up the bell from the side-table and placed it back on the bed 
near his father’s hand. 

His father didn’t stir. Rasheed shut the window's care- 
fully and adjustedt the sheet on his father’s body. Before leav- 
ing the room, he looked at his father with satisfaction. Now, 
finally, he was in a deep sleep. 

In the morning, the sound of the bell wasn’t heard. 
Around eight, when Rasheed went to his father’s room, he 
saw that his father was lying motionless as he had been earlier 
that night. The neighbourhood doctor was called 
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immediately. He did a thorough check-up and said that the 
old man’s heart had failed some time during the night. 
Rasheed 's wife covered her face with herdupalla and 
began crying. The three children stood near the bed, anxious 
and wondering. Then the older girl, Nighat, moved up to 
hug her mother and her sobs began to echo in the room. But 
Rasheed was silent. He was quictly looking at his father, who 
lay like a yellow wax figure, as he had seen him at night, his 
eyes open. The anguish in his eves had frozen. His face was 
still turned towards the door. Rasheed's gaze travelled from 
his father’s withered neck down to his lifeless hands, lying 
on his side, Near his elbow, among the folds of the sheet, he 
saw the bell. Like an innocent child, it clung to his side. 
Rasheed picked it up and began stroking it gently with his 
hands. Then his heart welled up. "Dad, he said and began 
sobbing like a child. Fearfully, his gaze asked the bell, ‘It 
wasn'tthen... was it? Tell mw it wasn’t then..." 


Translated from Urder by Fort Hassan 
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From the last row of manucis, a person suddenly stood up. 
He was dark, with curly hair and bright eyes sunk ina face 
which was black as soot and flat and lifeless. He was a tall 
young man. His clothes had patches of all sizes and shapes 
allover. He had carried the burden of existence on his back 
and endured the adversities of life. The aftermath was now 
visible in his hunched back, His backbone was curved like 
an arch, 

The man got up from the row of devotees and took a 
bird’s-eve view of the Crdgah. 

The entire Eidgah was filled with people from every 
walk of lite. The Eid prayers were about to commence. There 
Wasa sea of peuple, dressed in new, perfumed, white clothes, 
listening to the Maulvi Sahib's sermon with Breat respect, 
Some were dozing. The Maulvi Sahib was in Breat spirits 
and addressed the congregation in an emotionally-charged 
voice. Sometimes stretching out his arms, then lowering 
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them; in a low gentle voice, but more often loudly, he 
delivered his speech dramatically, in a sort of frenzy. He 
was trying to rouse the faith lying dormant in the hearts of 
the people, 

People were listening attentively, trying to grasp the 
true significance of his sermon. At the same time, their eyes 
were fixed on their shoes, which were placed neatly in front 
of them: shoes and sandals and slippers were juxtaposed, 
their soles touching each other, They were on the other side 
of the praver rug, about an inch away trom the spot where 
the devotees would touch the ground with their foreheads, 
Some mindz had brought their children with them, dressed 
brighily and colourtully, decked up like adaldul. They had 
one eve on their children and the other on their shoes, 

Maulvi Sahib'’s health was enviable. Had there been 
noe microphone, his powerful, vibrant voice would still have 
reached the black man standing in the last row. 

‘Sit down, you nigger!’ a lean man next to him 
suddenly said, crabbing the black man’s arm. “What the hell 
are you deing? Looking for your lost monkey?’ The dark 
man wrenched his hand free with a jerk. He then pushed his 
way fonvard to the next row. 

Move away, wr.’ a tiny, quail-like fellow pushed him 
away and said contempluously: ‘Is he a human being or a 
drum of coal-tar?’ The black man didn’t sav a word. But he 
left that row of devotees, too, and went forward to the next 
row where he found standing room. 

‘Oh! what a fool you are, ame habsin! one elderly man 
said angrily. “Aren't vou ashamed of yourself? How dare 
you trample my spotless white pajama with your filthy feet?’ 

The black man ignored the elderly gentleman's fury 
and decided to abandon that row, too. He moved forward 
to the next row. 
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"Kiahardar!" thundered a man, whose face resembled 
that of an angel. He pinched the black man’s thigh and 
shouted, “La fated wilt! You've soiled this prayer mat that | 
had brought trom Madina. Are you a man or the son of devil 
oe bra titers? 

The black man refused to be provoked by either his 
anger or his pinch, He was gazing ahead, far ahead, as if he 
Wert In pursuit of someone, chasing some being. Again, he 
lett that row and went forward to the next. 

‘Oveu, gornlilal a young man addreseed him haugh- 
ily. Me hac taken pains toe eroom his hair inte a wave on his 
forehead. He was treimg his best to look and behave like the 
Hilm star Waheed Murad, ‘Idiot! Have you come straight 
from a cage in some #007" he hissed disdainfully. 

Another voung man sitting by bis side his face heavily 
made-up, looking more like a heroine than a hero, started 
frinning. ‘Tt seems he has pst been imported from Africa,’ 
he murmured, a gleam in his eves. 

Arespectable old man was dozing nearby. Startled 
by the sound of laughter, he suddenly opened his eves and 
Blanced towards the pseude film-star and his companion. 
He gave them friendly advice: “Listen attentively to what 
Maulvi Sahib ts saving, young man. 

At this, one voung man erctorted, “So you have 
wokeup atter all. [t's quite late, sir, ism’t it? They exchanged 
mischievous glances and chuckled, 

Meanwhile, the black man had left that row, too, and 
had managed to acquire standing room in the next row. 

“You, blackie, why are you gate-crashing like a camel?" 
somecne shouted. The devotees in that row looked at his 
torn. dirty, old, patched clothes and black complexion with 
disgust. 


‘Is someone distributing sweets here that this bloke 
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is leaping forward and sprinting about like a monkey?" some- 
one asked, 

That seemed ta be a signal for the others to begin. A 
commation arose around, 

“Abey, eet out." 

‘Move away’ 

‘iGo back." 

‘Don't come forward.’ 

‘He's crazy,’ 

"Stark mac.’ 

‘He looks like a gorilla.’ 

‘Resembles a chimpanzee,’ 

‘It's the same thing. Belongs to the same famaly!’ 

Under this generous shower of abuse, the black man 
leaped and swept fonvard trom one row to another, cross- 
ing many lines of devotees. His sudden movement created 
astir in the audience. The commotion spread. Those who 
had been dozing, suddenly woke up and became alert. Those 
who had been listening to the Maulana Sahib’s sermon with 
their eves on their shoes looked apprehensively at the black 
man. And when the tension mounted, they leaped forward 
in alarm and picked up their shoes. 

‘You wretched fellow! You're interfering in our 
devotion, disturbing our concentration’, someone cried. 
There were a few young men around, valiant and daring. 
They offered Eid prayers regularly, Fired by the passion of 
youth and the zest.oi their devotion, they rushed at the black 
man and overpowers him, Then some of them climbed up 
the last step of the pulpit. They began ta watch the spectacle 
from there. Suddenly, everyone present in the Efdgair was 
attentive tothe black man. They all lookedt at him, then began 
tocurse him. Different kinds of people - different types of 
voices anid tomes and accents; a variety of languages. But all 
conveying the same sense and meaning. 
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‘He's a bloody thief.’ 
"He was running away with shoes under his arm.’ 
‘Not a thict but a pickpocket.’ 
“See that he doesn't escape." 
‘Bon't allow him to pet away.’ 
‘Hold him fast, the bastard.’ 
‘Son of a pig. 
"Look at that swine, stealing in the House of God.’ 
‘Wretched fellow. He looks like a thief all right’ 
‘Keep the bastard firmly under control.’ 
"Hold him securely." 
The black man's clothes were in really bad shape. The 
people tore to pieces whatever remained of those rags. He 
was panting for breath as they manhandled him, but his eyes 
were fixed on some distant object, some axis faraway. Suc- 
denly, a dwartish fellow shook him fiercely. 

| ‘Don't thrash him any more. Poor wretch!’ an elegant 
gentleman said, ‘Flog, him after the prayer.” At this, the 
dwartish tellow withdrew his hand trom the black man’s 
hair and slapped him gently on the head, 

Just then, pushing out of the crowd, someone came 
forward. He was not black, but he, too, was dressed in tatters 
like the dark-skinned man, ‘] knew this: man! He announced 
ina loud voice. The noise around them suddenly subsided. 

“You know this man?’ people asked him in surprise, 

“Ves, [know this man,’ this newcomer replied. “This 
black man is nota thief, He isn’t a pickpocket either.’ 

The noise suddenly started ayam. 

‘Tt seems you're his partner, sort of an associate, 
someone observed and then quickly advised. “Grab this 
scoundrel bow,” 

‘Please wait, ‘the newcomer pleaded.’ ‘lam not his 


companion.” 
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‘Then who are you?’ somebody asked. ‘And how do 
you know this blackiv, this nigger?’ 

‘l sell green tea at Keaman,’ the newcomer replied. 
‘This man offloads wheat bags from ships and reloads them 
on ty railway wagons.’ 

‘Oh, don't talk rubbish! Go and sell green -— no, red 
tea = a1 Reamari,’ a man standing nearby replied with anger. 

We will set them right,’ someone else added confi- 
denth, The newcomer once again tried to say something. 
Bul noe one was ina mood to listen to him. Then someone 
from the crowed shouted: “Ane vou leaving or should we 
thrash vou also?" Their tone and their menacing looks un- 
nerved him and the newcomer moved away from the crowd. 
After his hasty retreat, the volcano of abuse erupted again, 

‘Beat him up,’ someone suggested spiritedly, Some- 
one else hac a better idea. “Not now. After the prayers.’ 

“There should not be any commotion during mamaz.' 

‘Alter the prayers, this disgraceful fellow's face will 
be blackened and he will be paraded through the city on a 
coankey.” 

‘He's pitech-black, How will you blacken him?’ 

“You have a pomt there. How can we blacken the 
lace of a black man?’ 

We shall lay the foundation of a new tradition. We 
shall whitewash his face with lime!’ 

‘The face of a thief should be painted only black, nat 
white.’ 

“You are right, brother.’ 

‘Then why rictt put this issue bo Vohe? 

"First, accountability of this man.’ 

“You cannot talk about votes before the process of 
accountability emeds,” 


Phen what thoniled be done with this bloke now?’ 
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What should be done with the black man? People 
began to argue and wrangle over the issue. The noise inten: 
sifted. There was a riotous uproar all around, and in the 
midst of that deatening noise it was impossible to hear or 
understand what was being said. in the turmoil, the black 
man suddenly leaped forward and in one jump escaped from 
the crowd. With great agility, he began crossing row after 
row of mamzis, moving fast, never looking back, 

As the crowd watched his incredible progress, their 
apprehension mounted, Those who only moments ago had 
thought of him asa thief and a cheat now began to consider 
him a murderer. 

The elite of the city, the Revered Citizens, occupied 
the first row of the congregation. The city’s industrialists 
and factory-owners; the capitalists, sets, bankers, and 
money-lenders; the pious; the gold - and silversmiths; and 
renowned politicians. They were all sitting close to the pulpit. 
The honourable fanal Mahmud was sitting just behind the 
fan, He was now being photographed by newspapermen. 
[twas wbvious that fava Mahmud was also aware, (hough 
vaguely perhaps, of what was poing on in the back rows. 
He appeared profoundly disturbed by the peculiar situation 
which had developed in the Etdgalr. 

Leaping and crashing, the black man had almost 
reached the first row when the posse of police pounced on 
him and seized him, They dragged him out of the Eidgah 
slapping him en route, kicking him, and beating him with 
their batons. 

Just then, the Maulvi Sahib's voice began to roar from 
the loudspeakers which had been fived all over the mutidan. 
He was explaining the correct technique of offering the Eid 
prayers. 
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When your lima says “Allah-o-Akbar” for the third 
time, you must lift vour hands to your ears and then bring 
them down.* 

“vou bastard, why the hell were you moving towards 
the front row?" Qhitside the Eidgah, the black man was being 
interrogated. Senior officers and famous detectives of the 
country were participating in this on-the-spot inquiry. 
Punching him inthe belly, a policeman fired another question 
athim. “Why were you approaching the first row? Come 
on, cut with it.’ 

The black man’s nose and head were bleeding. 
Slowly, he turned his head and looked at the men, the 
country’s top cletectives and officers surrounding him. 

‘Tsay, out with your answer,’ an officer next to him 
snarled. “Why the hell are you silent?’ 

Another blow landed on his belly, and then one on 
his nose, followed by a kick on his ankle. He was asked 
roughly: “Who is backing your movement? At whose be- 
hest and for what purpose were you advancing towards the 
first row?" 

Vomiting blood, the black man replied dully, ‘l want 
to offer prayers in the first row!’ 

‘You want to do what?’ thundered someone. ‘Offer 
prayers in the first row?" Flabbergasted, the senior officers 
and constables looked at him as if they could not believe 
their ears. They looked at him closely. Then they turned 
their heads to observe those who were present in the first 
row, Noting their personalities and importance, they burst 
out laughing. 

“Nut, have you ever seen your face in the mirror?’ 
someone asked in mock-seriousness, Another slap landed 
on him, this time on his temple. 

“You son of a baboon!’ He received yet another title, 
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Slowly, the black man wiped the blood flowing from 
his nose on the sleeve of his tattered shirt. Then he declared, 
‘| shall sav my prayers in the first row!" 

“You will offer mania in the first row?’ He was erected 
with several blows and kicks. Then someone said, ‘Don't 
you know the clite of the city is present in the first row? And 
you, a baboon, wish te offer prayers with them?’ 

His eves began to close as the horrible, throbbing pain 
overpower him. In agany, he repeated unsteadily, ‘T shall 
offer pravers in the first row," 

‘The bastard is stark, raving mad.’ Someone thrust 
his hand inte the black man’s curly hair and ratsed his head. 
His blood-stained face was turned towards the sun and then 
he was informed: “You son.of a baboon, don't vou knew that 
farwah Mahmud is sitting in the first now?’ The hand was 
withdrawn from his dirty mass of hair and once again his 
head drooped. His eves began to close. With an effort, he 
lifted his head and, turning his neck, threw a cursory glance 
at the sea of people around him. Then, once again, he 
declared gently but firmly, ‘T shall offer prayers in the first 
row. By the side of Janel Mahmud... close to him’, 

The constable burst into laughter. Then one of the 
policemen said. “He has really gome mad. He'll offer prayers 
with fauah Mahmud Sahib, shoulder to shoulder.’ 

‘T shall offer prayers by the side of fanal Mahmud 
Sahib,’ the black man repeated in a frenzy. 

Losing patience, one of the detectives caught hold of 
his neck, pulled him close and, looking into his dull, half- 
closed eves, asked softly, “Who are you? What's your name?’ 
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‘Lam Avaz! He declared. ‘l am Avaz, Ayaz, Avaz! | 
wish to offer pravers in the same row as fanal Mahmud 
Sahib"! 

Slowly, his voice became inaudible as if he were 
sinking, being extinguished. [lis eves began to close anc he 
collapsed on the black, coal-tarred road. 


Note : 


1. King Mahmud of Ghazni (AD 968-1030) and Avaz, his Afm- 
cin slave, always clined together anc prayed side by side in 
the same saf (row) 


Translated Frew the Stradi by the aeatheog 
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WEEPING DARKNESS 


That night, everything was shrouded in deep dark shadows, 
Tiny litthe stars threbbed restlessly in the heavens, Like seme 
mVsterious salir, the noght was pensive, quict, and still. Once 
ina while, when a puff of breeze blew in, the leaves of the 
Kerker trees ind frontoot her house would dance gently te its 
rhythm, and the drone of the hungry mosquitoes would fade 
cut. A little away fram the courtyard, having chewed the 
cud for hours, the family’s bulls were resting quietly, The 
Heeping hens on the roof of the house now looked like a 
lance frozen dark stain, 

But sleep was far from Hakima’s large cloquent eves. 
She had been wide awake since dusk. Sleep had been 
replaced by surging waves of fright, behind which a quiet 
courage had crept almost unknown into the midst of her 
intensely emotional state of mind, Her love for her beloved 
was overpowering, but her soul and body had been 
imprisoned by chains of restraint. But now, as she lay waiting 
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for his arrival, she had thrown to the wind all the inhibitions 
which had shackled her ever since she had grown, all the 
strictures by the ladies of the family to keep herself, her 
bosom, and her head covered, to protect her from the 
prowling hungry eves of the young men of the village. 

The soured of a shrill whistle suddenly pierced the 
stillness of the dark night. Immediately, she raised her head 
Stramning her cars to confirm the direction from which the 
sound had come, she sat up stealthily, picked up her shoes 
in one hand and, in the other, the small bundle she had 
concealed under her pillow. As she left her charpay, it mace a 
frightening creaking noise, which startled her. She stopped 
and looked around carefully to see if anyone had heard it. 
But thank God, nobody had. 

Quickly, she spread the ralfi neatly on her bed, picked 
up her shoes once again, and with the bundle in her other 
hand, came out of the neatly trimmed hedge which 
surrounded the house. She stopped at the gate and peeped 
inside the house to satisty herself that no one was awake. It 
was pitch-dark and she couldn't see anything. Satisfied, she 
turned and began to walk briskly toward her destination, 

Crossing familiar fields with the stubble of harvested 
wheat, she reached the point fram where water was supplied 
to the fields, The watercourse was not very wide. Glancing 
around for the night watchman, she lifted her shalwar well 
above her ankles and jumped across like a gazelle, landing 
safely on the other side. 

The soft thud of her landing startled Mahmud and 
he quickly raised his head. Hidden behind a thicket, he had 
been waiting anxiously, for he was aware of the perils en 
route. A smile, warm and gentle, appeared on his lips as he 
saw her. He emerged quickly from the thicket. Greeting her 
lovingly, he took the bundle from her, 
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‘wasn't sure that you would come,’ he said softly. 

Instead of replying immediately, she looked at him 
covly for a few moments, then said: “Why can't you have 
faith in my love? You should be ashamed of yourself.’ She 
looked at him intently, forgetting momentarily that she was 
still in peril of death, 

Her coguetry pleased him immensely, for she was 
vorurit, healthy, ani very attractive. She was cdinessed simply 
but elegantly, her hair ted back ina tight knot. 

Smuling broadly, he replied: “Yes | am ashamed .. . 
But there ts plenty of time to talk.” Fle took her hand and 
added ‘Let's wu or we'll be slaughtered,’ 

What's the hurry?’ she enquired, looking lovingly 
into his eves. “The whole village is asleep.’ 

‘But we have a long way to go,’ he reminded her. He 
was more conscious than she of the dangerous situation they 
were in. He took a deep breath and, suppressing all the m- 
toxicating ideas her nearness had aroused in him, told her 
that he had a fast horse which would take them away from 
the village. He wanted to reassure her that he had planned 
this unien meticulously, 

‘Really? Where is it?’ she asked quickly, pleased. She 
knew that Mahmud could not afford a horse, ‘Where did 
you wet it? You must be joking. 

‘By God, I'm serious. [t's there, across that bush, tied 
tea tec,’ he pornted, 

"Bul whose is it?’ she asked, 

‘Oadir Khan’s... You know him... My cousin. ve 
sclthy. She joined in his 


stolen it temporarily, he laugher 
laughter, then asked mischicvously: “Where do you plan to 
take me... permanently? Do you really have some sanctuary 
ordo you plan to drag me hither and thither, hike the 


nomads?" 
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‘No, no. | have a place where we can be safe... a 
friend’s house up north,’ he replied confidently: ‘Come on, 
let's po." 

Hand in hand, whispering and laughing, they entered 
the bush. She heard the neighing of a horse. So Mahmud 
was telling the truth, she thought. Mahmud untied the horse, 
and patted it lovingly. The spirited horse responded by 
whisking its tail right and left and quivered restlessly. 

Mahmud picked up Hakima and placed her gently 
on the horse’s back. Then he mounted, holding Hakima 
firmly with one hand and the reins with the other. They began 
to move slowly toward the road leading away from the 
village. 

Within minutes, the horse's speed increased and 
began to break the barriers of distance. just as these two lovers 
had broken the ties and barricades of their socicty and 
fraternity. The young lovers huddled together, feeling each 
other's nearness and warmth, lost in their thoughts. 

Having travelled for some time, they reached the 
well-trodden footpath of Jamrao and then Preetabad, 
Pabangaon, Vadera Gulan Jo Goth. 

By this time, night had begun to retreat. A slight 
breeze was awaking from its slumber. The sleepy leaves of 
the trees on the banks of Jamrao were trembling under the 
weight of the dew, The leisurely-flowing water of Jamrao 
was stretching its limbs in an effort to wake up. 

‘How far have we to go? asked Hakima in a tired 
Voice. “Haven't we travelled enough?’ 

“We have to travel a lot vet,” Mahmud replied. 

‘The sun is about to rise... Then?’ 

‘Then what? Don’t worry. Nothing will happen, for 1 
am travelling with my family,’ he reassured her confidently. 
‘Family? she began, blushing, but Mahmud interrupted her 
immediately. 
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"Ssh! Placing his forefinger on his lips, he stopped 
her softly. He pulled in the reins of the horse and straimed 
his eves to spot the people who must have been following 
them. He had distinetly heard cither hooves or footsteps. 

After a brief pause, he said: “They're coming from 
the north. Listen to the sounds." 

She shivered, ‘My God! Her heart had begun to 
pound macy, 

‘T's not yet dawn. People may suspect.’ he said, and 
leaving the footpath, he turned the horse toward the nearby 
thickets, which seemed an ideal place to hide. 

Slowly, the veices grew louder and through the leaves 
he saw several people, They were approaching the thicket. 
And as duck would have it, the moment they came near, the 
horse reels, 

‘Looks like baldars,” he whispered, for he could sense 
that Hakima was terrified. He also tried to calm down the 
excited horse. But it was too late, for the dipgers had already 
heard the nenhing of the horse. Startled, one of them shouted, 
Who's there’ He was greeted by silence. 

Who are you? Why don't you answer?’ came another 
man’s voice, a sterner one. In reply, Ma hid jerked the reins 
and set the horse at full gallop. 

“You swine, you robber, you cannot esca pe.” They all 
began to chase the fugitives, shouting at the top of their 
voices: “Thiel, thief... robbers, robbers.’ 

Within minutes, the surroundings reverberated with 
the shouts of excited men, mingled with the noise of the 
galloping horse's hooves, shattering the stillness of the night. 
It awakened villagers in the nearby hamlet and they joined 
inthe chase, sca: cr foot, others on horses, with axes, clubs, 
sticks, guns... all screaming, shouting, threatening. 

Very soon, Mahmud realized that his exhausted horse 
was losing strength. Before he could decide what to do next, 
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it slipped and fell on its knees, throwing Mahmud and 
Hakima almost at the feet of their pursuers. 

‘How far will you run, you scoundrel?’ shouted 
someone dressed in white. He dismounted and thundered, 
‘Surrender, you rascal, and lay down your axe." Then 
someone else threatened, ‘Are you throwing down VOUr axe 
or... Before he could finish, Mahmud discarded his axe in 
submission. The next moment, his turban was snatched away 
and someune slapped and kicked him, ‘So you are cloping 
with a girl? Get up and start walking.’ Mahmud meekly 
picked up his turban and turned to go with them. The next 
instant came another order, ‘OQ, you Adar. cet hold of that 
shameless bitch by her hair and drag her along with this 
swine. 

Then another voice said: ‘Don't be rough with her. 
Just grip her arm and bring her to the Sain's place.’ The 
supgestion was accepted and they all began to walk. 

By the time this strange procession of the hunters and 
the hunted reached the village, the sun had risen. The sky 
was bright with a soft bluish haze. One could hear the sound 
of tractors working the fields. 

Soon, the ota of Rais Ahmad Khan was filled with 
turbans from one end to the other, In their midst sat the radera 
majestically, Between his fingers was an expensive brand of 
cigarette. On the floor, facing him sat Mahmud and Hakima. 
All round them were hostile faces, with smouldering eyes. 

“The times are terrible,’ someone commented, shak- 
ing his head. ‘Every now and then, one hears of some 
wretched girl cloping with her lover. Isn't it shameful?’ 

‘Had Sam and his kamders not arrived in the nick of 
time, these bastards would have escaped,’ said his neighbour. 

‘How far could they go? And where could they gor 
Had we missed them, someone from the next village would 
surely have caught them.’ 
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Rais Ahmad Khan suddenly roared, ‘Let's begin with 
this swine. Teach him a lessen and then hand over the girl to 
her family, to dispose of as they wish.’ Complete silence 
followed. Taking advantage of it, Mahmud pleaded, ‘Sain 
... Please, tor God's sake, forgive and relvase us.’ 

‘You have eloped with this girl, haven't you?" 
thundered Kars Ahmad Khan, thumping on the ground with 
one foot. 

“Wes, Sain,’ confessed) Mahmud, 

‘Girl, what's the name of vour village?’ This time the 
question was directed at Hakima. But Mahmud replied in- 
stead, ‘Please, please, Sam, forgive us.’ 

‘Can't vou shut up, vou scoundrel?’ Rais Ahmad 
Khan shouted and began to abuse him. Then Mahmud went 
forward and quickly placed his turban at the vadera’s feet, 
Taken by surprise, Rais Ahmad Khan drew back his feet, for 
asortof shiver went through him. Raising his head, he closed 
his eves and began to ponder the lost traditions of Sindh. 

‘My father had released Janu Machi dake, the notori- 
ous robber, he thought, “and what am | poing to do now? 
He was in a quandary, for in those moments, like lightning, 
the tracitiun of giving shelter to those who asked for it came 
back to him, crossing the gap of generations and time. 

“This fellow has acknowledged his guilt, accepted his 
defeat... The curse of God be on you, Rais Ahmad Khan, if 
you don’t release him,’ he thought. 

That settled it. He decided to act in the tradition of 
his ancestors. Opening his eyes, he took a long put of his 
cigarette and then inhaling the smoke, shouted, ‘Kannadart’ 

‘Yes Sain,’ the serf close to him replied obediently. 

What should [de now?" he asked as if he was trying 
to find an excuse to justify his action. 

“You are enlightened and wise and omnipotent, Sam. 
What you decide will be the best for everyone.” 
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Rais Ahmad Khan gazed pensively first at Mahmud 
and then at Hakima, who was very pale and looked like a 
frightened kitten, which discovers itself surrounded by how!l- 
ing wld dogs. The vadera once again turned to Mahmud and 
asked: “What's your name?’ 

‘Mahmud,’ the youth neplicd quickly, 

“You can po now, Mahmud. [ set vou both free. ]f you 
wish, you can stay here till evening, Then all the roads will 
be open and sale.’ 

At that, the faces of the hwo lovers became suffused 
with pleasure. The reprieve had come like a shaft of sunlight 
throupgly thick dark clouds on a rainy dav. 

As the night deepened and the roads and fields tomk 
ona deserted look, Mahmud and Hakima sneaked out of 
Rais Ahmad Khan's village and once again began walking 
toward Jamrao. With them, the dark, lonely night also began 
to move towand dawn and slowly a great part of it fell off 
silently, like the ashes of a cigarette, 

‘Tined?’ Mahmud asked after a while, with love and 
concer in his voice. 

“Yes, but what's the alternative?’ she replied ruchully, 

“We've almost reached our destination. It isn't more 
than three miles now,’ he tried to rncourage her. 

They had crossed the footpath which ran parallel te 
Jamrao and were now moving toward Wasna Khan's village. 
Exhausted and de pressed, they reached a silent dark house, 

| ‘Wasna ... Wasna! Mahmud called cautiousiv. His 
husky voice went throwyeh the gentle breeze like a fast moving 
arrow, [t was followed b Vo a pause, pregnant with 
ao peer ree pn 
ase open the door,” the waruth 


teplicd, pressing Hakima's hand gently to convey that they 
Were NOW safe. . 
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The moment Wasna heard Mahmud's name, he got 
up quickly and came out of the house. 

‘What a surprise, Mahmud! | hope everything's all 
right,’ he said anxiously and then stopped, as he saw the girl 
standing behund Mahmud, 

Don't worry. Everything's all ight. Look, I've brought 
a biabt for you... Meet your sister-in-law ... Hakima.’ He 
introduced the girl, whe was a little reassured by their 
welcome. 

‘Please,’ Wasna replied: "Please come in... come in. 

He took them inte the house. His wile was sleeping 
in the courtvand. She hacl been disturbed by the noise, but 
was still in bed. Wasna woke her up, whispering: 

‘oetup. We have guests." 

‘Guests?’ She asked drowsily, opening her eves. "Al 
this odd hour?’ She pot up, however, rearranged her clothes, 
covered her head with her dupafia and came to where the 
two lovers were standing. When she recognized Mahmud, 
she awenl forward and greeted him with bowed head. 
Mahinid placed his banc on her head lovingly and blessed 
her. Then she went up toa Hakima and scrutinized her closely 
from head te fexot. 

‘Come in, sister,’ she invited her. They went inte 
another room. Spreading a small dart on the floor, she asked 
Hakima tositdown. Then she went to the hearth and pushed 
Ina few pieces of dry chopped wood and, sprinkling kerosene 
ail, threw a lighted match on them. With a hiss, the flame 
leaped suddenly like a snake and began to flicker, quickly 
covering the hearth with fire. 

The first two cays passed peacefully in the sanctuary 
of Wasna's house. The third one was also slipping past 
uncventiully, when they were suddenly startled by the 
neighing of horses outside Wasna's house, A powerhul vadera 
of the area had arrived with his entourage. 
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Wasna Khan went out of the house to greet him 
respectfully. He took the rein of his horse to tie it to a tree. 

But before he could do that, the vadera growled, 
‘Wasna, first listen to me and then take away my horse." His 
tone was so harsh and the voice so loud and dry that every 
word pierced Wasna’s heart, 

‘Lam listening, Sain. But first you must rest and 
honour me by having a meal in my house and then we can 
lalk. There is plenty of time fer that,’ Wasna replied respect- 
fully, showing mre Presence of mined and tact. 

His haughty uninvited guest hesitated fora moment, 
then decided to comply. Me went into the ofag and sat down 
with annovance written all over his face. Meanwhile, Wasna 
sneaked away to the room at the other end of the house, 
where the two fugitives were staying. 

‘Come... quick,’ he whispered, ‘leave the house 
immediately... there’s a back door.’ Alarmed, they rushed 
cut. 

Thus, once again they were on the road. This time, 
their destination was unknown even to them. Although 
Mahmud had lost his horse, he still had his axe and Hakima 
with him, thank God. From then onwards, like hunted fugi- 
tives, they ran from one place to another, looking for refuge, 
By might, they were completely exhausted and did not know 
what to door where to go, for slowly and steadily all their 
escape mutes were being blocked, their wings being system- 
atically clipped. The madera’s men had spread everywhere 
and seemed determined to capture them. Tired and lost and 
depressed by the hopelessness of their situation and the 
frightening future which lay ahead, they stopped to rest one 
night under a huge, shady pipal tree. The night was pitch- 
dark and quiet, and a cool breeze swirled around them. 
Dazed with misery and their utter helplessness, Hakima 
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asked feebly: “What will happen now?’ She was weary of 
this dangerous hice-and-seck, 

‘Tidon't know, he replied gloomily, sounding as if 
they had reached the end of their journey, 

TH there isn’t any hope, then why not retrace our 
steps? Let's ne back... home,’ she suggested sarcastically. 
The venom in her tone was obvious. 

‘Don't be silly,” he replied, for he kinew that door was 
Closed forever. But was any door open for them now? 

‘Tt we have to die eventually, then why not in our 
homes?’ she asked in despair. 

‘Bh... Quiet.” he stopped her abruptly, for he had 
heard a sound. With every nerve and muscle in his body 
tense, he strained his ears to hear what sounded cither like 
footsteps or the hooves of horses, The events of the past few 
days had made him very nervous. Supposing what he had 
heard were actually footsteps, what then? he mused. 

“Hew can deliver her up te others, when she has 
now become my honour? Maybe her parents, instead of kill- 
ing her, will marry her off quietly to someone else... No. J 
will not allow them todo that. She is mine... mine... mine 
and willalways remain mine. They can’t capture her before 
killing me. Butt they do, then?’ He shuddered at the thought 
of what they weuld do to her. 

He pursed his lips and heaved a deep exasperated 
mie ly, 

‘Had PE known that... ! she began dismally but 
stopped, for Mahmud looked se utterly sad, ‘After all, we 
have to go somewhere. We can't stay here all night,’ she tried 
to explain. 

“Ves, Lagree. But we can't leave,’ he declared firmly. 

Then?’ she cut in quickly in a voice which was 
perilously close to tears, Her mind filled with horrible 
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possibilities. She had heard many terrifying tales and, in that 
moment, all of them came back to her with renewed intensity, 
They were lost in their thoughts or they would have 
seen the fires which raged in their minds reflected in their 
faces, With pounding heart, she gazed at him, not compre- 
hending the struggle which was going on inside him. 
Suddenly, his expression changed, as if he now knew what 
to da, 
He picked up his axe slowly. 
“Why? She asked, feeling w i » km 
vi She asked, & Weak in the knees, 
‘Do as Tsay,” he coaxed her gently. 
“Mahmud?! she said ina choked voice. Nevertheless 
in 
sheobeved him. He wiped the Perspiration from his forehead 
A followed) be “1, 8 re Phe ‘ 
a : Vit he F. The hi. Stopping near the La rk cy the river, 
: ay down on the ground and drank water as animals do. 
4 a i , FF fe 1 1 "y 
© sot up slowly, removed the dupatia from her head and 
wrapped it genth: around her. Then like 1 i 
went a betc a eal ee 
hak P i en ore Alakima could even utter his name, it 
AM WOW sidivays, strait : “h bi 
SLATE avs. straight at her neck. Almost instantly, 
Wedd they: 1 he a : 
de thew trom her body and fell into the restless waters 
OF the Jamrag. 7 
| The next moment he ec reamed: 
her. 


3 ‘Hakimal’ and 
which, moments ago, had devoured 


Transtated by Arinar Enqvatiliah 
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THE JACKAL 


Islamabad is one of those cities where a stranger cannot judge 
whether the city has been built in a jungle or a jungle has 
grown in the ctty. 

[have questioned many people about whether there 
was a jungle here when the construction of Islamabad was 
planned Some people think that there was a jungle, but 
others sav that first the city was built and then the pungle 
grew around it, This city in the yungle for jungle arouried a 
city) has a unique grace and grandeur. Some parts of it look 
like nothing but.a jungle, whereas some parts scom to bea 
beautiful combination of city and jungle. 

The place where | first stayed an Islamabad was nore 
like a jungle than a city, There were some scattered mansions, 
which served as hostels for the privileged class. With much 


difficulty, | found one such hostel to stay in, 
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The main characteristic of the hostel was the atmo 
sphere of privacy. Everybody considers his privacy more 
Important than any other aspect of life. There were many 
people in that hostel, bul everyone was lonely. 

Amidst the jungle, this hostel looked like a solitary 
house in the mountains of Kalam, There was, however, one 
point of contrast, and that was that there were several very 
important rats around that hostel. The importance of these 
roads was that their construction allowed cars to travel at 
full speed. Secondly, they could not be used by just any- 
body io disturb the privacy of the distinguished people who 
lived in the vicinity. 

In my room, | was as lonely as in a jungle. When | 
looked oul from the window, there really was a jungle. When 
lwalked out on to the veranda, the veranda and corridors 
were empty. Hushed whispering and casual laughter tssu- 
ing from some rocms sounded like stones falling inte Lake 
Saiful Maluk, clattering and clanging. 

In this ocean of mystery and silence, there was at least 
one living creatume which cid not feel anv sense of defeat, 
nor was it ashamed, nor would tt retreat. [owas the tiger of 
the jungle of Islamabad - mo, sorry, tt was the jackal. In this 
jungle of tranquillity, the jackals meine. 

In the late atternoon, when darkness fell apace, a 
mysterious howl would echo, followed by another howl or 
two, and then this howling would multiply into a chorus. 

[was scared at the beginning when | heard that howl- 
me. Gradually, | got used toil. Then atime came when I did 
not hear it; bwas surprised and would think: where were the 
comrades of my privacy, where had they gone? After a short 
pause, however, the friends would start the chorus again. 

sometimes, the piercing sound of the tyres of speed- 
ing cars mingled with that lyrical howling. More often, 
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though, the jackals kept silent when acar went by. But some- 
himes they were annoved that man would not leave them in 
contentment even in the middle of that pingle, even in dark- 
ness. Then, they would increase their howling in protest. 
Sometunes [felt that the jackals of the city were brash 
and immodest creatures, Those of our mountains and plains 
have some sort of meckness and modesty, | am sure that mest 
of the people ot the mountains have not seen 3 jackal close 
up. Because those jackals are rather shy. They keep away from 
| aware of the nobil- 


manin particular. Probably, they are we 
ity of man. When they are hungry, they come down covertly 
in the night, steal some fowl, run back to the mountains, ane 
disappear. Ibis just impossible to sve a jackal in the daytime. 
But these jackals of the city, Heaven protect us! 

lused te walk to my office at seven every morning 
and | often saw on those wide roads the carcasses of jackals 
which had been run over by speeding cars. 

Once, Lmentioned this toa friend, asking him for an 
explanation of such shameless and insolent behaviour. That 
dear fend said, “O, brother! Modesty and immodesty are 
linked to subsistence. If one earns one's living through 
legitimate means, one is modest. If, on the other hand, one's 
earnings are ill-gotten, the result is immocesty.” | laughed 
heartily. \1v friend looked at me in astonishment, wondering 
why was laughing hke a madman. Finally he asked, “What's 
the matter? Are you crazy? 

I said, ‘0, you idiot! 'm not the one who's crazy! 
You're crazy, talking about the law inthe case of jackals, They 
are animals. And, probably, the meanest and most inferior 
of all animals." 

He said, ‘That's not true. The jackal is not inferior. 
But it has no power. Let us pray that it doesn't have power; tf 
it docs, the brutality and cruelty of tigers will have no sig- 
nificance in comparison.’ 
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I said, ‘Forget your philosophy! Just tell me, how can 
a jackal earn a legitimate living?’ Then my friend ¢ mbarked 
on an explanation: ‘OQ, brother! Very senior officers, 
politicians, landlords, capitalists, jagirdars, and other 
important peaple live in Islamabad. They are rich, their 
prosperity and wealth knows no bounds. There are no * 
beggars of poor peaple in this citv’ 

[said, ‘What connection does this argument have with 
jackals?" 

‘But it does, These posh buildings are repositones of 
great wealth. There is no dearth of food, Much more is pre- 
pared than can be eaten. The rest is thrown into dust-bins. 
Jackals come and eat it. 

‘So what? Jackals pet their food through their own 
efforts. Thatis not theft, How can it be illegitimate?’ 

My foend was a litth vexed. 'l cannot convince you. 
May God help vou! You are mad." 

Tasked him not to be vexed, “You talked about legiti- 
mate and illegitimate. | wanted an explanation” He heaved 
a sigh anc said, “Had this wealth been legitimate, would il 
be thrown into dust-bins, and then how would it have been 
devoured by jackals?’ 

Iwas confused. What my friend was saving really 
merited consideration. 

Ome day, | went to the juwma bazaar in search of some 
cheap commudities. | was still roaming about when | heard 
the azaae from adistant mosque. | looked al my watch: the 
time for the faut prayers was approaching. Wishing to per- 
form my ablutions, [asked someone where | could find wa- 
ter. He guided me tea stream of clean water. 

I found a stream with abundant water flowing 
through the micst of thick grass and trees. | bent down and 
was poised to perform my ablutions, As | put my hand in 
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the water, a noise arose from the prove just in front of me. 
Llooked up and saw a fat jackal with his forelegs in the water, 
looking at me in anger, grew ling. 

Twas surprised. What should Ido now? Almost with- 
out thinking, | shouted at it, ‘He off! 
looked anger as thinking, “What courage you 
have to drive me out of my own jungle! 

[ts growling changed to howling. Then | thought | 
should adopt a more polite mode of address. | said, ‘O 
brother, draw your forelegs out of the water so that | can 
perform mv ablutions because as long as your forelegs are in 
it, this water os mot pure and my ablutions would not be 
acceplable.’ 

Ny request was taken as a serious affront and trig- 
gered off an aperessive response. It turned around and 
howled, ‘(Qoooo, my comrades! Three or four jackals imme- 
diately stuck their heads out of the jungle. Then their leader 
addressed me: “Who the hell are you? Are you not satished 
that we have tolerated your existence so far in our jungle? 
And you dare ask me to get out of the water? 

l was scared and confused. How could I escape? | 
was, in fact, in their territory. [was alone and they were too 
many. | ncalived that there was no escape. The stream was 
deep and the jungle thick. If [ ran and reached the road, 1 
would be exhausted. Death with honour is far better than 
the death of cowardice in fight. Lcomposed myself, frowned, 
and shouted at the jackal, ‘Jackal! You dirty creature! Get 
your legs out of the pure water. If you value your life, go 
away. Don't you know to which mountains I, a brave 
Pakhtun, belone ?° 

To my surprise, the jackal laughed, and then it wept. 
0, God! What a situation | was in! Nothing made sense, But 
the jackal said, ‘l laughed because you are even crazier than 
we are, And | wept because no one from your family or clan 
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of tribe would even know about your death, just as the youth 
of our kind are found martyred every morning on the roads 
of the city.’ 

It was telling the truth. | had seen many jackals lying 
dead on the roads. So what? Would [be run over by a car? | 
was still lost in thought when the jackal said, “O, brother! 
You are probably a visitor to this city. You are not aware ol 
the way of life here. So we will give you a chance. Go away, 
in silence and honour. If you don’t, then vou will have to 
share this water with us. lf we tolerate you, vou will have to 
tolerate ws." 

[ said, “This water is not pure. Ablutions pertormed 
with this water would not be acceptable and then neither 
would my prayers. | will just have to force you to leave this 
water." 

[ steod up, planning to pick up a large stone. | had 
net vet touched the stone when a great number of jackals 
swarmed up around me. The elder jackal said to me, “You 
know that | am the king of this jungle, and these jackals are 
all in my army" 

I said, "Be off! The king of jungle should be a lion and 
not ajackal.” The jackal laughed again. ‘Be thankful that this 
is Islamabad and we are well-fed, otherwise Ver would nat 
have lived another moment. Whoever tried has tried to as- 
sume the role ot a tiger and attempted to bully us, we have 
succeeded by dint of our majority in transforming him into 
a jackal: of we couldn't transform him, we have killed him. 
But you - vou are not worthy either of death or of being a 
Jackal. Go away! Be off Don‘tever think of coming this way 
again, and invading our privacy.’ 

Keally, they were too many of them. They were a force 
to be reckoned with. | was all alone. The weak is meek, | 
bowed my head. 
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Even now, whenever Iam alone in the darkness, the 
distant call of a jackal makes my hair stand on end and sets 
me thinking. 

O), God! Be merciful! Don't let light overcome this 
darkness, This darkness is a curtain, If there is light and | 
see my face inclean water = my face - my head - O, God! my 
hands, my cars, my body - 1. toe, a jackal! No, a dog! No, a 
hyena! - God lorbid! Poreive us, before the curse, before the 
Day of Judgment, forgive us - the apes, the bears, and the 
boars, they were also human beings — but these jackals . . . 


jackals = what are they? 


Trastnted from Pashto by Sher foman Taiz 
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THE RETURN 


He had been belting at cards since the moming and had been 
losing consistently, He had had nothing to eat anc had been 
drinking tea and smoking cigarettes. His body was soaked 
im pers piration, but he was quite unaware of this. His mind 
was occupied by only one thought = how to win back the 
money he hac lost in his greed for making it hvice or four 
times as much. Now he was left with his last one hundred 
rupee note which he staked, blind, with trembling hands, 
He picked up his cards, his heart began to pound with 
excitement for he found that he had three aces. He turned 
towards his friend who was sitting beside him, watching him 
Play. His friend took out two hundred rupee notes and 
wWordlessly pave them to him, He then increased his stake, 
where upon his opponent asked fora show the cards. He 
wen that round. 

Atter that, he started to win. The next four or five 
hands were so Hood that he was able to recover all his lost 
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money. A pile of bank-notes rose in front of him and he began 
to increase his blind bets. He was sure that luck was with 
him and that this was the time, he would goon winning. He 
had already recovered the money he had brought with him, 
but he telt that he could now win much more. His succession 
of wins continued and his eagerness to win increased. He 
was petting pairs, colours, sounds, colour rounds - the best 
combinations. The other gamblers looked at each other in 
despair and saw that their piles of money were diminishing 
while his pile was rising. The opponents had been playing 
with his money but now their winning streak had changed 
inte a losing run. 

“Yaar, it's time to get up. We have spent the whole 
day sitting in these chairs,’ his frend said. 

‘Wait a lite bit more and then we'll go,’ he replied, 
dealing oul the cards. He thought that this was his 
eppertunity for a big win. He was thinking that before 
quithing he could win a few more big hands. He looked at 
the pile of money lying before him ancl estimated that ot must 
be about four or five thousand rupees. He had left home with 
ene thousand rupees. This money had been acquired by his 
wile by conta buting toa comeyf small amounts she had saved 
trom her household expenses. Otherwise, mn his job as a 
primary school-teacher, he could never hope to save a 
thousand rupees from his meagre pay. His greatest wish was 
to have a radio set in the house. When she was alone in the 
house during the davtime, she was bored to death because 
there was no one with whom she could talk. She had no 
acquaintances inthe mexhbourhood. She wanted to buy a 
radio scl so that she could have some entertainment. She 
could never dream of owning a TV or VCR: a poor school- 
master did not have the means to buy such things. Near her 
parent's house lived a patwern and a police head-constable. 
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Their houses were like palaces in which queens lived in 
luxury. She used to dream that, after her marriage, she too 
would vo to a house like those and have all those luxuries 
and that she would be able to get anything she wished for, 
When she came to this house, she realized toward the end of 
the month that they had reached near-starvation. She also 
realized that if anyone in the house fell ill, they could only 
start medication after they received the next month's pay. 
She praved fervently that no one in the house should fall ill 
toward the end of the month. 

Her husband was good to her and, whatever he 
eared, was placed in her hands. He gave her ail his pay but 
then, bit by bit, took back a large portion. She didn't have 
the slightest knowledge of what he did with this money. She, 
however, noticed that often when he took a fifty-rupee note, 
he would come back with four hundred rupees in his pocket, 
and wher he took four hundred rupees, he would come back 
without any money. She used toask him about this bul, upon 
receiving contusing answers, she gave up asking him any 
questions about money. By exercising great thrift, he had 
managed to contribute toward a comeuti which would give 
her one thousand rupees. She gave this money to her husband 
and asked him to buy her a good radio set so that she would 
not be boned. 

Luck was favouring him and he thought that instead 
of a radio he would be able to buy a TV for his wife. Even a 
black and white TV set was better than a radio set. 

As he thought of buying a TV set for his wife, her 
face came betore his eves. How happy she would be! He then 
glanced at the cards in his hands and saw a 2-3-4 round: his 
heart started to beat faster with joy. Bets for this hand were 
large and he too putin a fistful of bills with the utmost as. 
sunnee. Only one other plaver was left in the warm and hue 
foo kept Increasing lhe stakes. Finally, the opponent gave in 
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and asked for a show of cards. Me put his cards down and 
started to collect the stake money, 

“Wait,” his opponent stopped him. He had a bigger 
round. . 

This put him off. The next round started, He started 
to play rising blind, that is, if one bets ten, the second person 
would have to stake twenty, and the third thirty and so on, 
When he picked up his cards he founcl that he had a pair; he 
bet one hundred rupees, other players picked up their cards 
and staked one, hwo, three... he did not have the heart to 
throw down his cards, and yet, for how long could he hold 
out with only a pair in his hand? After the fourth round, he 
threw dimen his cards and the second player also threw down 
his cards. One plaver had already quit and gone away, and 
now there were only two players left. One had a pair of 
queens while the other had a pair of kings. His head spun; 
he had lost a thousand rupees in this round, 

‘Look pail, itis midnight. Now vou must get up and 
leave,’ his frend tried to persuade him, looking at the heap 
of bills viru in front of him, 

‘Don't nag me, Yar, we'll leave soon,’ he said and 
placed his bet. After a few rounds of blind, he picked up his 
cards and, finding a trio of aces, he immediately raised his 
bet. Others also picked up their cards while he played tor a 
win alter heavy stakes had been placed. After several rounds 
of bets, the gambler next to him quit and left the room after a 
side show of his cards. The other gamblers stayed on and 
soon they started to double the stakes, After two rounds, 
another lett after a side show. Ais friend nudged him and 
vestured to him to ask for a showdown ane leave. He had 
already been deceived and thought that perhaps they were 
in collusion to cheat him. He therefore doubled the stake. 
His opponent also doubled and, after another tum, he wanted 
to continue but found out that now the stake was one 
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thousand rupees whereas he was only left with nine hundred 
rupees, He turned to his friend who, with some disgust, 
handed hima hundred rupee note. He placed his money and 
asked his opponent to show his cards. He was shocked to 
find out that his opponent also had three aces. 

He got up empty-handed. He realized that he was 
soaking in perspiration. He glanced at his watch and noticed 
that it was now hve in the morning. He did not have the fare 
tohire a conveyance, He had already borrowed two hundred 
ence and again one hundred from his friend and didn’t have 
the guts to ask him for seme more for his fare. He left the 
room; his friend, who lived close by, said goodnight and went 
his wav; he walked home. Usually, in the small hours, the 
roads were deserted, but now this loneliness was frightening. 
The barking of stray dogs scared him and sometimes he 
passed an armed constable who looked at him with suspicion, 
Under the gaze of the policemen, he felt guilty, as if he had 
committed a theft. Usually, he gambled with his awn money 
but now he had gambled away his wife's money which che 
had saved penny by penny over a long period of time. He 
felt that his wife was a most pitiable victim and that he was 
a tyrant. He felt that he had been very cruel to her. When 
would he be able to fulfil her wishes and her hopes of owning 
a fadin set? Ht now occured to him that, if only he had taken 
his triend’s advice and quit gambling when he had several 
thousand rupees, he could have bought his wife a TV set 
and many other things that she longed to have. His heart 
Was filled with decp regrets and he swore that he would never 
Ramble again. He would give his wife all that he earned and 
allow her to sper it as she wished. He would eet a part- 
fime jolin the evening and earn enough to buy her a raclio. 
How happy she would be! He now took an oath that he 
would never gamble again. After this silent vow, he felt better. 
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As he approaching his house, his steps faltered. "What 
will she sav? You have come home so late and that too empty- 
handed and vou have no money either. And vou have 
disturbed my sleep.’ he anticipated her words. Having taken 
anaath not to gamble, he felt ashamed of himself. What right 
had he, a poor primary school-leacher. to pamble? He realived 
how much harm can be done by one bad habit to many others 
in society. He knew that his immoral habit was not good for 
aLETW"CVTHES. 

He thought that all gamblers should be arrested and 
whipped. How many homes were ruined by this bad habit! 
He had become a sworn enemy of gambling. He felt dis- 
gusted with his own hands with which he gambled. 

Ashe reached his door, he stood for a while and with 
trembling hands, gave a gentle knock. He thought that some- 
one would ask who he was, but the door opened at once; his 
wife was standing in front of him. “Thank Ged vou have come 
home. | can’t tell you all the horrible thoughts that have 
passed through my mind,’ she said as she moved aside to let 
him enter. Upon entering his house, he felt an immer peace 
and wanted to tell her that he did not have the money with 
him. But he waited for her to ask him the reason for his not 
bringing home 4 racho set. But even alter he had washed his 
hands and face, had eaten his meal, and had gone ty bed, 
she did net question him, He kept waiting for his wife to 
open her lips to ask the crucial question and, with each pass- 
ing moment, when he saw his wife’s lips move to say some- 
thing, has fear caused his heart to beat faster, At last, he could 
not refrain from speaking. "Listen, | have lost your money,’ 
he said but felt that the words did not come from his lips. He 
did not know whether she had heard his words or not. While 
waiting for her response, his heart-beat echoed in his ears 
and his temples seemed about to burst. What was she say- 
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ing? Why does she not speak? He looked at her as she gazed 
upon him. 

‘Allah has been merciful, bringing you back safely. 
You are God's gift to me.’ Her words comforted him as tf 
cold water had been thrown on his burning body. He felt as 
ifa burden had been taken from his shoulders and he clasped 
her to his bosom. He seemed to have met her for the first 
time. His wite seemed to be melting like wax under the 
warmth of his emotions. 

Next morning, when he was ready to go to his school, 
his wife came and stood before him. She was glowing with 
affection and respect tor him. ‘] did not tell you the whole 
truth. The fact is that the money from my cemmweyt: was not 
one thousand but titteen hundred. | thought 1 would keep 
five hundred so that | could make new clothes for you and 
myself. Now take this money and buy me a small radio set. 
Tam helpless. | sitalone all day and go crazy in my loneliness.’ 
Tears welled up in her eves and moistened her eyelashes. 

He stretched out his hand and took the money. 

“Today | will certainly bring you the radio.’ He could 
say no more and, putting the money in his pocket and 
stepped oul of the house. He did not know why, but he could 
not face his wife without feeling a sense of shame. He did 
net realize that might his wife might have some money. ‘It 
was all for the best. Now at least she will get what she 
desired,” he thought as he turned towards the school, 
determined to buy a radio after school. How happy she 
would be when she got what she longed for! He felt the 
Tmeoey in his. shirt pocket. Then he was filled with reeret 
that the day before he had lost the large sum he had won, He 
also thought of the three hundred rupees he had borrowed 
from his friend. After returning his friend's money, what 
would be left? He wished he could somehow get back the 
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money he had lost the day before. If he tried his luck once 
again, he might be able to win more money toenable him to 
buy notonty a racio but alsoa TV set and many other things. 
What was the harm in trying once again? He again felt the 
monwy in his pockel, as af he was trying to reassure himself 
of the revlity of his own existence. The money he needed 
could come only from where it had been Jost... ‘Tl not let 
them swallow oy money so easily. bwill never gamble again 
but just this last time; this time, luck will certainly be with 
me... then | will be able to buy all those things. After this 
one Gime, [ll never gamble again,’ 

Instead of carrying him to school, his footsteps turned 
in the direction of the gambling den where other gamblers 
were waiting for him. 


Translated ina Urdu from the original Sindhi ly Sareda Durrani 
Trntslated into Raglish from the Urdu by £. Cyprian 
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As Bus No. 114/7 turned the corner and came to a halt, he 
got off and found himself on a road which was so wide that 
one couldn't see the olherend of it. Facing hin was this read, 
While behind hin ran a wall twice the height of man, ex- 
tercling: te his left and right as far as the eve could see. 

As he stood there, amazed and perplexed, he saw 3 
worn whe, as soon as theireyes met, started to walk alorg 
the wallin the direction in which the bus had gone. He fol- 
lowed her and, in his mind, toed to give a clear shape to 
vague and half-formed thoughts. He was about to cateh up 
with her when she extracted a key from her earring, and, 
unlocking a door in the wall, entered it and left it just as it 
lial previously beer. 

“As he first tapped on the door and then knocked at 
it, he heard the sound of faint music and the barking of a 
dog. He tured the cloor handle the other way and then 


pulled at it. This time, broken words, in which ‘water’, rest’, 
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and ‘imagination’ recurred, toppled over one another, and 
became silent. This was all he heard. As an experiment and 
OUnOT cunosity. he knocked at the door ina different manner 
and then banged at it with his fists, but to no effect, 

Disappointed, he started to walk away. The road con- 
tinted te be as wide as before, On the horizon, he espied a 
few faintly visible trees, which, on closer Inspection, turned 
oul to be floating clouds. Suddenly, he was overtaken by two 
evelists wearing very dark glasses and fully clothed from the 
hair on their heads to the nails on their hands and feet. Their 
bieveles, too, were queer. Their wheels were not at the front 
and the back, but like the trolley pulled on the railway line, 
they were side by side, and the two men operated them with 
pedals. He called to them and then, in frustration, stamped 
on the road wath his foot and heand the roar of a lion and the 
crack of lightning. In fear and surprise, he looked around 
him and up at the sky, but neither was there any sign of a 
beast nearby, nor any clouds or rainstorm in the sky. 

He started to walk again. He asked himseli, why not 
cross the road and see what lies ahead? Just as this thought 
struck him, he saw a man in front of him whose steps left 
burning footprints which went off and on. He preterted their 
multi-coloured movi ne signals to the immobile lamp- 
post-lhe steps of his own workd. He began to walk in the 
man's footprints. The silent man led him for about half an 
hour and then disappeared dean the stairs. 

There, on both sides, were various shops, but not 
many people went about, to and fro, an the hump-backed 
path. Atter a while, he saw a bedrageled man, wearing a 
crumpled Turkish hat and sitting on a one-lepeed revolving 
charr, selling framed pictures which lay on the ground, He 
went up to him to see what the pictures were about. Thev 
tumed oul to be poeins ¢ngraved in word and glass, anc 
each carned at the end the name of the poet — the same name 
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was also pinned on the man’s coat. Without paving any ate 
tention to him, the verse-selling poet removed his hat, took 
from the inside pocket of his coat a hair-brush shaped like 
an wren, and began to brush his hair as if he were ironing it. 
When he was satisfied with this, he blew at the brush a num- 
ber of times to clear it of hair and then, replacing it in his 
pocket, put the hat on again. 

He became interested in this man. He stood a little 
away from him and began to watch his movements closely. 
After putting the crumpled cap on his ironed hair, the poem- 
seller opened a book Iying in his lap, and, adopting a still 
more awkward pose, became engrossed in reading it. For 
fifteen or twenty minutes, he continued his study. Then he 
closed the book and clapped his hands with pleasure, as if 
applauding what he had read. 

He went up to the man and asked him what he had 
been reading. A smiley shll played on the lips of the poem- 
seller. Feigning disinterest, he replied in English: “The 
arrangement of words can make a jewel of a sentence.’ 

He wanted to po on talking to the poct, when some- 
one, dressecl as a postman, gave them a handbill tor a bever- 
age. On this advertisement there was a picture of a beverage 
factory in the shape of a bottle and it carried a list of the 
ailments which the drink could cure, and the hours of happy 
leisure which it could provide. When the handbill distribu- 
tor had gone on his way, he asked the poetry-seller why the 
man was dressed like a postman. 

The reply he received was that the factory was owned 
by the government which got postmen to advertise the 
beverage in ther duty hours. Not only did postmen help in 
propagating the products manutactared by the government, 
but many other public servants, such as teachers in schools 
and colleges, doctors and nurses in hospitals, clergymen in 
mosques and churches, as well as railway and airline 
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employees, also helped to advertise these useful articles, 
development projects, and noble objectives. Just as the 
handbills were dropped on various cities by aircraft, engine 
drivers threw fisttuls of (hese posters on the plathorm as soon 
asa train entered a railway station, The poet told him not to 
be suspicious aboul the performance of these postmen. Apart 
from distributing the mail and advertisements, these poor 
fellows also sold postage stamps, ete. 

‘No. PE don't suspect them or anything, but where is 
the building which is shown in this advertisement? | want 
tice saree ot. 

The verse-seller again opened the book in his lap, as 
it he was not pleased by this query. He burned a few pages 
distractedly, and then suddenly he closed the book, put iton 
the ground by his side, and said: “All right, (Ul give you the 
address. Butit possible, do sec me here atterwares. DP want to 
discuss something important with vou.’ 

The man took out pen and paper and began to write 
the name and address of (he place in verse. As the pen moved 
over the paper, he could hear whal was being written as well 
as faint strains of music, He didn’t want to ask questions 
about this because he had already experenced mysterious 
sounds and voices. He took the paper, thanked the man with 
alook, and went off. He had heard that he had to go right at 
the first turning, where the bottle-shaped building would 
ANNOUNCE is existence, 

When he :ot there, he saw ata short distance not only 
the bottle-shaped building but also another tall structure in 
the form of the English letter M. As he looked up at it. the 
English words Majestic, Me, Magnificent, and Marvellous 
came to his mind one after the other. He asked a passerby 
about the building and learnt that this was a museum and 
a¥mbolized the victory of architecture, because sometimes 
at night the lights behind the right and left legs of the “M’ 
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were extinguished and only those behind the remaining “V" 
were lett on. 

‘Are there any other buildings in this city in the shape 
of articles or letters?” 

‘No, these are the only two. This one and the other 
which is shaped like a bottle and which you can see beyond 
the houses." | 

He wanted to go into the 'M'-shaped building, bul 
the man said, ‘It’s the weekly holiday here, so vou can't 
wer in.” si os 

He thanked the man and proceeded unwillingly 
toward the bottle-shaped building which didn’t have a cork 
and, even from the distance, he could see o gas coming out 
ofit, He turned many times to look at the 'M'-shaped building 
which was pradually changing inte the letter ‘Vor the number 
4 Teoccurred to him that the bottle-shaped building looked 
the same from all sides, while the museum was a magical 
building from the front and back, and from the sides if was 
matchless. 

He felt thirsty. His mind reacted by telling him to enter 
‘the bottle’ ancl, by emptying it into his system, slake his thirst. 
At the main door, he expressed his desire tu go in. 
Simultaneously, he recalled the genie who had been changed 
into smoke ane shut wp ina bottle. Whether the story of the 
genie and its transformation into smoke was credible or net, 
looking at this huge tall bottle, he felt like believing it, The 
gatekeeper stood up to salute a man who was coming, oul of 
the door and who carried an umbrella in one hand and a 
framed povm of the verse-selling bard in the other. 

Outside, there was neither the hot sun ner was it rain- 
ing, but the man went his way holding the open umbrella 
aver his head. He coulel have asked the gatekeeper ahacnut 
the framed verses and the poctry-seller, but instead, he asked 


him the reason for using an umbrella in this weather. He was 
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told that this umbrella was not only meant to keep out the 
hut sun and the rain, but, had other fumetions too When it 
was hot and humuad, emitted acool breeze, and in winter it 
gave out heat ravs. Not ony this: if vou went for a swim in 
thy poo! behind the building, you would see many umbrel- 
las at the pool-side which produced a shower of mixed hot 
ancl cold water with which people rubbed their bodies be- 
fore swininune and atterwards. 

Pushing these thoughts away, he entered the bottle 
like building where he was offered a drink. Led by a man, he 
began to teur the ground floor. The thouphts that he had 
abandoned, but which were really made up of the elements 
of has own Person, came ty him again, From somewhere 
above, sealed buttles were descending as if delicious rain was 
being sent chown. Al many points, he came across framed 
pecs of the verse-selling povt. When he asked the neasen 
for this, he was informed that he was the inventor and owner 
OF the building, but when he started to spend more time on 
veTsilying instead of producing beverages, the povernment 
Was obb ed to nationalize the industry. ‘Come, let me take 
Vou tan upper floor where hes the natural source of this 
beverage.” When they arrived there, he saw how his thoughts 
had contirmed them own truth, The man told him that in 
this part of the building, water vapour was from the 
dimosphere caplured and cistilled, and then, after various 
other processes, was converted into a pleasant-tasting drink, 

He wanted to know more about the process, but he 
was suddenly remindec of the verse-selling poet, who had 
been the creator and owner of the place and whe had ex- 
pressed the desire to see him again, He theupht, why not 
sevk further information from him? So, going back the way 
he had come, and enjoying once more the sight of the 
mMuseurn's beautiful building. he went over the hump-backed 
road to where the poct’s house was. The latter was Pruittiny 
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his things together, He didn't talk to him and, placing his 
articles ina big lage, ull ready te leave. 

They walked together in silenee. After a while, they 
arrived at ‘ road where no pedestrians or vehicles were to 
be seen. From here, they entered an alley lined with tall 
houses. The poem-seller stopped before a wooden door, and, 
taking out a bunch of kevs from his pocket, unlockect it, What 
surprised him inside was to be confronted by an escalator, 
which one normally sees only in magnificent buildings or 
public places. He felt a bit hesitant to ride the escalator, but 
he didn’t know why. The poctry-seller closed the door behind 
them and, with another key, switched on the light in the 
sLaincase. 

As they stepped on to the escalator, it started moving, 
At the first floor, the escalator made a semi-circle and went 
up to the second floor, and soon, till it reached the fourth 
floor. They then stepped forward toward a large door The 
poetry-seller selected a key from his bunch, and, unlocking 
the door wentin, He was behind him. The room was pitch- 
dark and smelt of a gutted candle. Here, too, his companion 
switched on the light with the aid of a key. He found himseli 
Ina spacious room in which the front wall was entirely 
covered by a mirrorand, nearby, on the floor, the last breaths 
ofadving, halt-burnt candle were pervading the atmosphere. 

On the left was another door. This was shut and bore 
a prominently written legend on a wooden plate: “Here no 
one but Michacl Hightburn is allowed tu smoke.’ They hac 
bern standing there a few minutes when aman emerged fram 
the left-hand door —the man he had seen coming outiof the 
bottle-shaped building carving the heat-anel-cokl-giving 
umbrella and the tramed poem - and said, ‘At least you 
should leave behind the key to the electricity.’ He took out a 
cigarette trom his pocket, and, lighting it with a paper match 
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stick, threw the stick on the floor. The reflection of the candle’s 
flame spurted fora moment in the mirror. By a strange coin- 
dence, the reflection of the lighted match stick in the mir- 
ror was exactly above the candle. 

The man stepped forward and shook hands. Feeling 
the silence of his confronter, he had immediately thought of 
the signboard and announced his name. The man spoken to 
said nothing and went outof the door through which he had 
entered, closing it behind him. The poctry-seller told him 
His was his younger brother who was conducting research 
ints the History of fruits and vegetables. His theory was that 
there was no need to manufacture any beverage because 
Nature hia preserved evervihing in its procuce. In this 
conmection, he first ciled the example of tusibi, 

“Tusibi? What's that? |} don't understand.’ 

“You doen't know tusibi?’ They sat down before the 
mirror on chairs facing each other. “Tusibi isa very soft, fine- 
skinned transparent drut, full of delicious, colourless juice. 
From the outside, one can only see its round shape ancl a 
few seculs inside.” 

“Really? How bt is this front?’ 

"As big as an average melon, Are you acquainted with 
dalaish?’ | 

"ha," 

‘And with kamart?’ 

‘No, met oat all. Please tell me about all these fruits 
and vegetables of which vou think | don't knew.’ 

“The dalaish us a bit larger than a melon, though it 
weighs a little less. Its chistinetive feature is that when you 
cutitin twe, vou see a rolabow floating in the inside which 
ismore delicivus than the rest of the fruit. Many rich people 
eatenty thatand thray away the other part, [tis said that 
the shape al the cambew and the Intermixing of its colours 


has some connection with the changes inthe weather, When 
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the weather has been free of dust-storms, strong winds, and 
rain, then the rainbow part of this fruit is unparalleled in its 
fonm and taste. The kamart too is a matchless fruit and is 
founcl in the hidden valleys of mountains. After it is plucked, 
itheeps growing and flourishing because of its inherent prop- 
erties. Many shopkeepers sell it hwo or three days afterithas * 
been plucked and earn much profit. But one has to remem: 
ber ifs demerit, that after a few days it begins to spoil and 
becomes useless. Ul tell you of bashoke and of jadeek and 
sabata among the vegetables about which | think you don't 
know, 

He took off his hat and placed if on the bag on the 
floor and, learning against the back of the chair, spoke slowly: 
‘HT tell you that the bashoko is a cross between a peach and 
a banana, | won't be wrong. Its upper part is like a peach 
and the lower part resembles a banana, but ils skin is many 
times harder and rougher than both. It has.a sticky juice which 
is considered to be the ideal remedy for improving the 
eyesight. Some people hollow it out and make a musical 
instrument of it ora telescope, Sometimes, one end of it has 
hwo peaches instead of one, which Christians think isa divine 
miracle and which they hold very sacred. 

‘As for vegetables, the first thing [would like to know 
is why they are called greens in so many countries. | wonder 
who can sce the colour green in carrots, radishes, epe-plants, 
turnips, and tomatoes. And if their leaves are green, what 
Use 1s that tous? Anyway, the jadeek too isa vegetable which 
is White trom both inside and outsice. [thas small-seeds in 
its centre which disintegrate on coming into contact with air. 
Some people connect it with a type of patato and with mush- 
rooms, but the two have nothing to de with it at all. 

“The jadeck has a rather bitter flavour, but when 
cooked on fire in ghee or ail and spiced to taste, it becomes 
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delicious. Beside being inexpensive, it has the advantage ol 
keeping for many days after if has been prepared for the table, 
Thus, itis very popular among the poor and among travel- 
lers. The sabata is Mexible like beans and can grow lo exces: 
Jive lengths. [tis sold by rolling tt up into a ball. Tt takes less 
space like this, and when the ball is cut in the middle, it falls 
into small pieces, reacly tobe cooked. It is rarely seen in shops, 
because growers use il for putting up hedges around their 
fields or for tring up their vegetables into bales,’ 

He sat listening to him with rapt attention. Some 
questions arose in his mind, but, without waiting for the 
answers, they vanished, he didn't know where. Then sud- 
denly he asked him: ‘What is the name of the book which 
you sat reading in the bazaar?" 

The poctry-seller picked up his hat and bag and said, 
‘Come, let us sit in the outer room. There is more light and 
fresh air there.” 

He accompanied him through the door on the left 
intoadimly:1it passage and then into a room with an angular 
glass ceiling and with huge glass windows opening on to 
hyo sides. Here, ona rectangular table, grew fresh grass, ancl 
two chairs lay nearby. Michael was looking for something im 
the grass. On seeing them, he stock! up and, poing over to 
one of the windows, began to gave outside. Afber a few 
moments, without paving further attention to them, he went 
out of the room. The poetry-setler opened his bag and handed 
him the book. 

twas a light-blue bound volume on which clouds 
were pictured. A glance at it gave the impression that it kept 
floating in the air. He opened the book, Mt carried neither a 
tithe ner the name of the author, nor was there any mention 
of chapters or alistot contents or ariy’ other information. After 
the first few blank leaves, the text began abruptly from the 
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top of a page. He thought maybe the first pages had been 
torn wut, but this proved to be wrong after scrutiny. He also 
noticed that the pages were not numbered, you dicn't count 
the binding, the book was about four centimetres thick and 
was printed on fine paper. : 

As he pored over the book at random, he found it 
odd. But what particularly invited his attention was the re- 
marks, both complimentary and critical, and other opinions, 
Inscribed in the margin on countless pages. At one place he 
read: “The arrangement of words can burn a sentence into a 
wel.’ The text at one place carried the words, "This man 
had a full beard. He was in military uniferm and wore a 
judee's curly-hained wig, and carried a rosary in one hand 
and a drawn sword in the other. The man was a mixture of 
legal expert, religious leader, and commander-in-chief,’ In 
the margin was the comment, ‘Can the elements of a high 
court, a mesdque, and an army barrack be found in one build- 
ine? 


AL another point, the text stated: “There, before the 
audience, sat tour men, and another stood nearby making a 
speech, One of the four seemed lost in his thoughts. The 
Secor appeared to be listening to the speaker attentively 
whereas in reality he wasn't concentrating ona single word, 
The third would shut his eyes now and then in order to relay, 
but would Opcn them with a sudden jerk to shia thie people 
that he had not fallen a sleep. The fourth man was looking at 
the speaker with undivided attention, which did nat ean 
that he was listening to his words but rather gave the 
oe that he was examining the cut of his clothes and 
ihe features of his face and admiring both.” In the mare; 
was the comment: This was the one ha was buried rl 
Own bac y." 

On another page, he read this: ‘Music lies in 
waterfalls, on the branches of trees, in the Irajectory of the 
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stars, in the eves of the falcon, in the heart of the flower,’ 
while in the margin were the words, "Even stones melt in the 
waves of music.’ On the same page, at the bottom, he came 
across these lines: ‘Grease, sweal, and nauseating filth had 
lett their vellowing marks on the envelope. The heading of 
‘the letter therein was, “Night asked dawn when she would 
come, and dawn replied: after T have killed you.” At this 
moment, night began to disappear and dawn too’, while the 
text under the heading started changing its surfaces. 

The first surface read: ‘As the dying night came up to 
the window, the tubes of delicate tresses twined in the cruel 
silence of the morning and the secretion oozing out of them 
... and the shudder of a weak-minded girl and her dreams 
... ke the storm at night, and empty envelopes fluttering 
before the maddened storm with their oily imprints . .. and 
the marks left by gripping fingers... are in reality the locus 
of revelations of the young girl's body.’ 

The second surface said, She stood there, naked and 
weeping. He gave her a glance and then became engrossed 
in writing his letter. After a while, when he suddenly looked 
at her fet, he saw the tears trickling down toward her heels.’ 
Anote in the margin stated: “And who was he, whe, in the 
darkness of the night, was ultering pravers for a girl?’ At 
another place, owas written: “Whe knows what kind of 
diseases will be born in the future? It might come about that 
aman would lose his entire memory ina second, and then 
start bulding up hos memenes from scratch; and this might 
happen again, and go on happening now and then.’ The 
marginal comment was, “The prevailing concept of love 
usually deceives people.’ 

A few pages on, some of the printed sentences were 
underlined. At same places, the lines were straight anc at 
ether places in the form of dots, At still others, the under- 
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lining took the form of a snake which twisted and turned at 
the beginning of the sentences and at the end, changed its 
route. Atone pont, he read the underlined phrases: ‘The girl 
wore a tight shirt. Mer figure was slim but her small breasts 
were notof the same size, but in fact they were awry, as il 
they were not neal and were wads of cotton-woolwhich she 
had hurriedly stutfed under her shirt.” The margin said: 
“What was the need to underline these words?’ 

He read the snake-lined sentences. They said: ‘They 
entered the house of the rebel youth, put handcuffs on him 
and placed him under arrest. To find proof of his crime, they 
searched every nook and corner of the house. When they 
found nothing, they picked up an iron statue lying there and 
cried, “Look, this man is committing blasphemy.” They put 
the rebel in jail and threw the statue into the river.’ The mote 
in the margin said, ‘They didn’t know that the bones of the 
idol were made of pune gold.’ 

Itwas not possible for him to read the following pages 
in their entirety, for they were spattered with carvings of 
blood and flames. Parts of one page that he looked at seemud 
to be painted to look as if they were termite-caten. He tried 
to read nevertheless, but he could make out nothing. This 
Was d toom ora doorway out of which he had to po into the 
far distance. 


Tromslated fron Urea by Haftcur Ralenuan 
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I den’) know why, but whenever | think of Apa, my mind's 
eve secs a small crystal oil lamp, burning with a low Name, 

Precall one evening when we were all sitting silently 
in the kitchen, Apa, Ammi Jan, and I, when little Baddoo 
came running in. He must have been six or seven then. He 
exclaimed, “Ammi fan! I ton will get married,’ 

“What? At this age?’ Mother said smilingly. Then she 
added, “And Baddoo, suppose we marry you to Apa?’ 

‘Wo, Baddoo shook his head, 

Why, what's wrong with Apa?’ 

‘T want to marry Sajo Baji,” Baddoo's eves shone with 
pleasure. 

Mother looked at Apa and smiled, ‘Look how nice she 
Is. 

“Shall 1 tell vou what she is like?’ cried Baddoo, 

“Yes, let us see what she is like,” said Mother, 
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Baddoo gazed all around him as if looking for some- 
thing. His gave stopped at the open hearth in which lay a 
hall-burnt piece of dry cowdung, used as tuel. Baddoo 
pointect at a and said, “She is like that.’ And then be pointed 
upwards at the lighted bulb and added, ‘And Sajo Baits like 
that.” . 5 

We were laughing al Baddoo's similes when Tasaddug 
Bhai entered. Mother satd tohim, ‘Tasaddug, just ask Baddow 
what Apats like” Apa had turned her back towards Tasaddugq 
Bhai, as if she was busy cooking, 

Bhai asked, “Tell me, what is Apa like?’ 

Bodden said, “All right, and moved his hand towards 
the piece of dung. probably to pick it up and show it te us. 

Apa caught hold of his hand and, shaking a finger at 
him, said, ‘Neo. 

Baddeo began to whimper. 

Mather said, ‘Don't touch that. There ts fire in it.’ 

‘It's burnt out, Amma,’ said Baddoo, screwing up his 
face to cry. 

Mother said, ‘My precious, you don’t know, You can’t 
gee the fire inside it. 

Unbelievingly, Baddoo asked Apa, ‘Is it true Apa? Is 
there tire unseche at?" 

Apa’s face turned red and she answered in a rather 
choked volee, ‘How should | know?’ and began to blow at 
the fire fur no apparent reason, 

Only now am] able to understand that Apa lived 
within her heart, and so deeply that what was born in the 
heart was never able to emerge. That day, Baddoo was very 
near the truth about her. 

lused to say to her, ‘Apa, what's this? You just sit and 
sit,” 

And she would smile and say, “You're crazy,’ and get 
on with whatever she was doing. 
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Actually, she was busy all day long. Everybody asked 
her to dooone thing or the other, and sometimes she had to 
dia many thangs atthe same time, Baddoo would shout, ‘Apa, 
my porridge! And Father would growl], ‘Sajda, what's 
happened ta my tea? And in between Mother would add, 
‘Bear the dhe has been wailing outside.” But Apa would be 
able te manage everything. | knew this very well, but 
somehow she never seemed to be doing anything in 
particular or doing so muc 


1. 

loo me it looked as if she just kept sitting, Even turning 
her head from this side to thal took her time. When she 
wWalkecl, tt wasn't like walking at all. 

Thad never heard her laugh spontaneously. She just 
emuled, that’s all. This she did quite often, When she smiled, 
her lips would spread open and her eves become moist. 

This is what | used to think about Apa: she never 
moved, and just rolled from one place to another as if she 
had been pushed. 

Compared to Apa, look at Sahira, how she walkect! It 
was like dancing to the tunes of a dadra. 

And my cousin Sajo Bagi, my maternal aunt's daughter 
- | never tired of looking at her when she walked. | wanted 
her te live with ws forever and just amble along for me te 
eae. With her melodious voice uttering, “Yes? No? Why ina 
chant, witha smile in her dark eves. [loved everything about 
Baji. 

Sahira and Surayya lived in the adjoining house which 
resounded with their laughter the whole day long, just like 
the inkling of temple bells. | was dying to go and live with 
them, “ancl look at our house - an Apa whe kept sittings thie 
whole dav, a mother who was always saving, ‘Do this, do 
that,’ and a father who was forever pulling at his hookah, 

One day, | was truly angry when I heard Father say to 
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Ammi, ‘Begum, it seems that they have a lot of utensils in 
Salura’s house.” 

‘What do vou mean?’ asked Mother, 

‘All that vou hear is clattering of plates and dishes, or 
loud laughter, as if one is at a fair.” 

Mother said sharply, ‘How should | know? Must you 
always keep your cars glued to other people's houses?” 

Father explained, “My dear, what | meant was that as 
soon as a girl grows up to womanhood these dishes start 
clattering. The whole street comes to know that she is of 
marriageable age now. But see, it is net like that with our 
Sajda.’ 

Father's words, as it were, burnt a hole in my heart. 
He said that because she was his own daughter. Sajda, my 
foot! Ltelt like going into the kitchen and making faces at 
Apa. | didn’t vat properly the whole dav, | was so incensed. 
Whatdoes Father know? All that he is good for is to smoke 
his heokah, or at best take up a book and mutter something 
outol it. His muttering sounded like corm being roasted. 

The only person in the house who could be amusing 
was Tasadcug Bhai. When Father was awav from the house, 
he even used to burst into song. His particular favourite was 
a couplet in which moist eves were mentioned, 

Apa would smile about something as soon as Bhai 
started his singing, and if there was nothing to smile at she 
would give Baddoo a light slap and say, ‘Baddoo, why don't 
you ery? . 

Jasadduy Bhai was a cousin, my father’s sister’s son. 
He had been living with us for twa months now, He was in 
college and used to reside in the hostel. One day, when my 
aunt, his mother, was visiting us she talked about the 
unsatisfactory food at the hostel and complained that 
Tasaddug kept falling sick every other day. Mother made a 
great fuss over the matter, “When we live in the same cily, 
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vhat is the sense in rotting ina hostel?’ The two then had it 
ut with each other, for Mother is addicted tu raking up ole 
jrouises. The end result was that after a week or so Ta saddug 
Jhai lett the hostel and moved in with us. 

He was very chatty with me and Baddoo, and was great 
urrvreally, He was not bored fora minute by Baddou. But he 
‘arely talked with Apa. It wasn’t casy, either, for as soon as 
weame face to face with ber, her diate would automatically 
2eceme her veil, her moist eves would be lowered, and she 
would appear to be extremely busy with some household 
Shore. Now, im retrospect, | feel that Apa paid great attention 
wall that he said but never displayed any interest. Bhai 
vould keep asking Baddoo about her when the two were 
vlevres, 

‘Baddow, what is your Apa doing?’ 

‘Just sitting,’ Baddoo would say carelessly. ‘Shall | call 
wre 

wo, no. Let me show you something.” 

And when Baddoo had been duly distracted, Bhai 
vould say lightly, ‘Yaar, you are a regular town-crier,’ 

Haddow would scream, “What am I?" 

With that, Ghar would start drumming on the table. 
Dum-dum, dum-dum, the town-crier. You know he is aleo 
idrummer. A drum. Get it?’ 

Many a time, Apa passed by the room and she would 
aauise to listen to the hwo and then go and sit by the kitchen 
warth and smile to herself. In those moments, the eliapal ta 
vould shde from her head, a curl would break away and 
Mav on her cheek, and the moist eyes would be aflame. Her 
Ips would be moving, though no words were audible. At 
wich times, of Father or Mother entered the kitchen, she would 
2s sLartbod anc adpust her dnuypartta ariel steady her eves, as ifa 
Htranger had gate-crashed ata private gathering. 

One day, Mother, Apa, and | were sitting in the court- 
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yard. Inside, Tasaddug Bhai was talking with Baddoo in his 
room. | think he didn’t knew that we could hear him. He 
was saving to Backes, ‘Ny friencl, fw i marry someone who 
can talk to me in English, who reads books, and plays chess 
and carrom and badminton. You know badminton? You hit 
that bird-like thing over a net. This way and that. And, most 
important, she shall be a very fine cook and make wonder- 
ful dishes.’ 

Baddoo repeated the old refrain, ‘Ul marry Sajo Baji.’ 

‘Lich! was Bhat’s response. 

Baddoo started shouting, ‘I know you are going to 
mary Apa. | know," 

Mother looked at Apa, but she was busy wrestling with 
a toenail, as if she wasn't there. 

Inside, Bhai was saying, ‘Go on. Your Apa makes firnt 
and deesn'l even put enough sugar in it, Tasteless.’ 

Radden defended. ‘It's because of Father. He says there 
shouldn't be too much sugar in the Arar.’ 

That means she makes the fina for ber father, not for 
me. 

‘Shall | tell Apa?’ cried Baddow, 

And Bhat started shouting, “You crazy character! You 
tewn-cnier! Let me show you how the town-cner nakes his 
announcements. Durntedum, dum-dum. This is how the drum 
is plaved at wrestling matehes. Have you ever been toa 
wrestling match? Let us have a bout. | am Gama Pehhwan 
and vou are Baddow Pehlwan, When I say go. One, two, three 

And then sofie vor, * Yer, you are going to pel me inte 
seals : 

L could see that Apa was not able to control her laugh- 
ter, so she got up and went into the kitchen, [was beside 
myself laughing, and mother had thrust her dupefia in her 
mouth and was langhing away soundlessly. 

Apa and | were sitting in our room when Tasaddug 
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“What are vou reading, Jaheena? he asked. 

Tlowod it when he called me laheena, although | hated 
my name, Nur lehan is such an old-fashioned name, When 
vo utter i, vou get the taste of left-over Whenever | heard 
my name being spoken, imagined anold woman, supported 
by a stick, tap-lapping her way out of the fraved pages of a 
history book. Hut Bhai had the knack of making a name sound 
beautiful. When he pronounced the word ‘Jaheena’, would 
lorget my dishke for my name and start fecling like an lranian 
poncess. He used te call Apa ‘Saja’, but that was some time 
age when Apa was younger. Now, he was chary of using her 
name al all. 

‘Tam doing my schoolwork,’ | said in reply to his 
question, 

‘Have vou read anything by Bernard Shaw?" he asked. 

Psoid f had not. 

He looked at the clock on the wall, The clock - which 
was in his line of sight - was between Apa and me. 

“Your Apa must have mad Hearrthnewk House,’ he said, 
giving Apa a sidelong glance. 

Apa shook her head, without raising it, and said ‘No’ 
In atow voce. She continucd with her knitting, 

“Hin shall! tell vow Jaheena what itis? Bhai fan saicd, 
‘It's amply intoxicating. Cure honey. Do read it, it’s not diffi- 
cult. You can pead it atter your exams. I've pot the book with 
me. 


[replied that [would, most certainly. 

“What | want to know is why cid Apa give up her 
shudics ater grade tem? 

“How should | know?" [ replied ina huff, "Why don't 
Vou ask her vourself? 


Tknew very well why Apa had refused to go to college. 
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She had said that she just didn’t feel like going. To her, the 
place looked like an exhibition hall. Ithad nothing to do with 
education. It was more like a mela, set up as an excuse for 
studying. | had not liked this description. 1] knew that she 
didn’t want to go to college because she liked sitting at home. 
What criticism! 

Otherwise too, whenever Bhai [an tried to talk to Apa, 
Iwould get annoved, Apa wouldn't speak a word and there 
he was repeating ‘Apa, Apa.’ And then why ask me things 
about Apa? | was not a telephone. Why didn't he ask Apa 
himself? And Apa would just sit there, like a wet cat. 

At dinner one evening, Father started to shout, 

Why ts the firar so sweet today? It's so sticky! Sajda! 
Sajda! Has sugar become cheap? | can hardly eat a morsel.’ 

Father continued to grumble. ‘I've been noticing this 
for the last four or five days, The firni is becoming sweeter 
and sweeter.’ 

Mother rushed in from the yard and, as usual, started 
to scold Father, “You get angry for ne reason. You don't like 
Your fro sweet, but that doesn't mean that others should 
have it that wav. By the grace of God, there’s a young lad in 
the house. His taste too should be kept in mind.’ 

Itthen became a problem for Father to get rid of 
Mother's broadside. He said, ‘If that is so, should have been 
told..." And then they began to whisper together, like 
conspirators, 

One day, Apa got ready to go to Sahira's house. This 
surprised me. Normally, Apa didn't even want to talk with 
Sthira and would turn up her nese at the very mention of 
her nan. | sensed something: fishy. [had seen of late that 
Sahira would stand up on a cot on her side and. over the 
wall, try to have a conversation with Apa, but Apa would 
break up the téte-d-téte after a minute ot so. She would 
suddenly say, ‘I've got so much to do, and here I am talking 
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away. Saying this, she would go and sit down in the kitchen. 

[didn't say anything about Apa’s visit to Sahira’, but 
when she came back casually lwent over and mentioned 
Apa. Sahira was polishing her nails. “Yes, she came to visit. 
She wants to have a book fetched for her, What was the name? 
Yes, Hearthredkh House.’ 

Apa kept this book from me, locked away in a drawer. 
Didn't Pkoow? Al mebt, she would look at me and the clock 
by turns. Seeing her on tenterhooks, | would yawn a couple 
of times and then, closing my book, |] would snuggle down 
inmy quilt asat l were in deep sleep. When she was certain 
that | had gone to sleep, she would take out the book from 
the drawer and start reading it. One day, [ could no longer 
resist. | peeped out trom under the bedding and shot the 
question, “What does “heartbreak house” mean? A place 
where hearts are broken? [sn‘t it?’ 

Apa was startled. She got up and sat on the bed but 
she made no reply te my teasing. Her silence was so morti- 
{ving for ow that [ said, ‘Ina way, ours is also a heartbreak 
house." 

‘How should | know?’ she said. 

Iwas bent upon rubbing salt into the wound | had 
caused. “Yes, how should poor Apa know?" [think she was 
greatly pained by this remark, tor she put down the book 
and, switching off the light, settled down to sleep. 

Cre dav | purse walked inte Bhai jan's room. First he 
talked about this and that and then asked me, ‘Jaheena, tell 
me, docs your Apa know how to make fruil salad?’ 

I said, ‘How should | know? Why don't you go and 
ask her?" 

He laughed. ‘Have you been fighting with someone?" 

Why? Am | the fighting type? 

‘No, no, you are only a gurl, but you might become a 
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cucrilla yet. 

couldn't keep from laughing. He said, “Look, Jaheena, 
I love to fight and quarrel. | want to marry a girl who can 
fight with me from morning to evening and not get bored.’ 

I don't know why | was overcome by shyness, To 
change the subject [askecl him what trunt salad was. He saicl, 
“Ttis fruit salad. White and red and black and blue.’ 

laughed at the description. 

Then he saicl, ‘I love fruit salad, Jaheena, and your firnt 
is getting to be too much." 

lthink Apa heard this, for the same evening | saw her 
poring over a cookbook. After that, every day without fail, 
when she finished cooking the houschold meals, she would 
practise making fruit salad, and if anyone of us went near 
her she would hide the dish. One day, to tease her, | said to 
Baddoo, ‘Come on Baddoo, can you guess what's in the dish 
just behind Apa?’ 

Baddow, of course, went after Apa, and Apa was forced 
to hand the plate to him. Not content with this, | saicl te him, 
“‘Raddoo, go anc ask Bhai jan what this thing is called,’ 

AS Baddow turned to po towards Bhai jan's room, Apa 
gotup and snatched the plate trom his hands, and then glared 
at me. Tt was the first time that she had glared at me like 
that. 

That evening, Apa went to bed early. | could see that 
she was crving inside her quilt. | was terribly ashamed. | 
wanted to tall at her leet and pet and coddle her, but 1 sal 
silent. F couldn't read a word of my book. 

Those davs my cousin, Saja, whom we call Sajo Bayi, 
Came ower tostay with us because she was taking ber matric 
exam. Che house brightened with her presence, apd tor once 
laughter echo! in it. Sahira and Surayvya would stand up 
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would go on repeating, ‘I'll marry Sajo Baji, Sajo Baji.’ 

And Baji would say, “Tust look at yourself. Go and wash 
your face before you say that! And then she would turn 
round to look at Bhai Sahib with her black eves twinkling, 
and ina sing-song melody ask him, ‘Isn't that so, Bhai jan? 

The way she uttencel the word, ‘Hhai jan’ sounded so 
sweet tome that fused to gloat with happiness. In contrast, 
Apa’s ‘Bhai Sahib’ was se dull and it sounded as if she was 
really addressing a brother, with the ‘Sahib’ stuck in her 
throat, But Bap put hfe in the words by saving ‘ja-an’ instead 
af ‘Sahib’. In the resonance of ‘ja-an’ the word bhai’ was 
drowned and vou could hardly hear it. And then she looked 
about with her shining black eves and vou could never guess 
she was addressing a brother. What a world of difference 
there was in Apa's Bhai Sahib and Baji's Bhai ja-an! 

With the coming of Haji, it was as if Apa had nothing 
else to do but sit, Baddoo too ne longer played with Bhai jan 
and was tonever following Bayi around, 

Bap plaved chess or carrom with Bhai jan. She would 
say, ‘Bhai pan, shall we have a board?’ 

Or Bhai jan, in her presence, would ask Baddoo, ‘Well, 
Mr Baddon, is there anyone who wants a beating at chess?’ 

Bap would say, “Ask Aja.’ 

Bhai jan would ask in retort, ‘What about you?" 

Bayi would then go into a reverie as if considering the 
challenge. With her expression serous, her eyebrows knil 
together and forehead all creased in thought, she would RAY, 
“You'll get a beating from me, sir.’ 

Bhai jan would laugh and remind her of her defeat of 
the day carlier, to which Baji's reply would be, ‘That was on 
Purpose. What would the world have said if vou had lost?" 
And her loughter would be like the tinkling of bells on the 
ankles of dancing girls. 
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One evening, Bhai jan sat down to dinner in the kitchen. 
As usual, Apa sat silent before the hearth, Baddoo was 
rotating around Bayi, with a corner of her deepatiqain his hand, 
repeating her name again and again. Bayi was teasing Bhai 
jan. ‘Bhai ja-an eats only six and a half rotis, On top of that, 
there's no harm if some fru es also available. What else can 
he do? If he dowsn‘teat, Auntic is displeased. He has to keep 
her happy. Isn't that so Bhai ja-an?’ 

Baji then began to stroll in the kitchen and went and 
stood behind Apa. The dish of fruit salad was behind Apa. 
Baji lifted the caver to have a look and, before Apa could say 
anything, she picked up the dish and laughingly presented 
it te Bhai jan, ‘Now don't ever say that Sajo Bayi never gave 
vou a treat! 

Bhai jan took two or three spoonfuls and said, ‘By Cured, 
its delicious. Whe mace it?" 

Baji looked sideways at Apa and, with her usual tinkle 
of a laugh, answered, ‘Sajo Baji made it, of course. Who else 
could make it for Bhai ja-an?" 

Baddoo looked askance at Apa who had turned red in 
the face, and shouted, “Shall | tell you, Bhai jan?’ 

But before he could add anything, Apa put her hand 
on his mouth and picking him up went out of the kitchen. 
Baji's laughter echoed in the room. Bhai jan looked at Baji 
and then I. don't know why he went on looking at her with 
his mouth open. [ieltas if] was being pulled out of the room, 
so] tow went out. Outside, Apa stood by the clothesline. From 
inside | heard Bhai jan say something softly, and Baji's re- 
monstrating ‘Goon, you!', and then there was silence in the 
PCR, 

The next day, we were sitting in the open. Bhai jan was 
in his room, studying. Baddoo was playing about. Baji, as 
usual, went inte Bhai pan’s room and said, “Let's have a grand 
board. Whal do you say?’ Bhai jan said, ‘I'll give you such a 
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kick you won't know where you have landed.’ Probably he 
ilse simulated a kick towards Bajt. 

In tegened anger she said, “You are very free with your 
fewt.” 

Bhai jan’s immeciate answer was, “Then shall I show 
vou my hand? 

Bayi said, “Shut up! 

We could hear her running about the room and the 
sour of catch-as-catch-can. Then silence 

Atthe moment, Baddoo came running and started 
pulling at Apa's arm. “Come on, let me show vou. Bhai jan is 
having &wrestling match with Bay.’ 

Apa had gone as pale as anything and stood like a 
statue. Raddoo let eo of her and shouted, “Where is Amma? 
and he ran towards Mather. 

Apa sprang up and lifted him in her arms. ‘Let me 
give you some sweets, she coaxed him, Baddoo was near to 
tears, for she would not let him go. ‘Look what lovely sweets 
Ive got for vou.” And she took him into the kitchen. 

Thatevening, | opened my cupboard and saw Mewrt- 
break Horse lying mi it. Mavbe Apa had put it there. [was 
wondering about this, but Apa, her normal self, satin the 
kitchen asaf nothing at all was the matter. The dish of fruit 
salad was empty, Only her lips were tightly pressed together, 
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lwent to Bhai Tasacddug anc Baji's house for the first time 
twee vears alter their marriage. Bayi was no longer the old 
Ray. The laughter was ne longer there, and she was a bit 
pale, and with her brow was wrinkled. Bhat Sahib too was 
quiet mostol the time. Gne evening, we all satin the kitchen. 
Only Mother was nat there. Bhai asked Baddoo, “Baddoo, 
will you marry Sajo Baji?’ 
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‘No,’ replied Baddoo, ‘TI won't marry at all.” 

[ said, ‘Bhai jan, do you remember how Baddoo used 
tosay that he would marry Sajo Baji? And Ammi would ask 
why not Apa? And he would say “Shall | tell you what Apa 
is like?” and point at the burnt piece of dung in the kitchen 
hearth. And when | asked him what Sajo Baji was bke, he 
would point to the electric light bulb, Remember? 

Just as | pointed to the bulb above me to illustrate 
Hacdoo's old story, the electricity failed and the light went 
out. Except for the faint light emanating from the embers in 
the hearth, there was complete darkness in the room, 

“Yes,” said Bhai jan, ‘] remember.’ 

Baji left the kitchen, probably on an errand, and Bhai 
said, ‘l wonder what's wrong with the electriaihy. Keeps go- 
ing and coming.” 

Apa sat silent by the fireplace, playing with the dying 
embers. 

Bhai jan said ina sad voice, ‘How cold it is! He went 
and sat by Apa‘s side, facing the fireplace, and started to 
warm his hands by the muted heat of the smouldering dung. 
‘Auntie was right when she said that these burn-out pieces 
of dung are het from the inside. The fire in them doesn't 
show on the outside, lsn'tit so, Saja?’ 

As Apa moved away from him, there was a hissing 
sound, as if a drop of water had fallen of the suppressed 
embers. 

Bhai jan said in an imploring tone, ‘Don't let the little 
heat be extinguished, Sajda. Look how cold itis! 


Trareshated from Lindi by Heftsor Retieran 
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A little earlier, the clouds had thundered. There was inter- 
mittent hghtning. The wind had taken a deep breath and 
large and small pieces of dark clouds were seen chasing each 
other across the sky. The tonga lurched helplessly over the 
brimming potholes on the badly rutted road, and the woman 
swayed inside HW. prodding dead Dadi Anna's memory to 
evoke the tears. Oh, dear, poor Dadi Anna! CH course she 
had loved father; had she not brought him up with her blood 
and sweat? But then she had loved her as well. When she 
was a child, she would make lver lic next to herself and tell 
her stories of Raja Bhoj and Gangu-the-oil-seller in rhyming 
couplets, when she coed, she would hide her from the other 
children and feed her huge morsels of clarified butter and 
sugar; and, on her childish insistence, she would even give 
her thick-lensed spectacles to wear. Which other child would 
dare even for a moment to wear her spectacles? Atoo and 
Razo were desperately greedy for them, but Dadi Anna 
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remained unmoved. They were children like her, but the 
difference was that Dadi Anna did not love them, nor any 
other child, she just doted on her. [twas this childhood love 
which was responsible for her leaving the house, never to 
return omce father had died, although once or hvice a month 
she would make enquines about her well-being. . 

Teh... poor Dadi Anna, she died reciting her name 
as if ttawere the Aalren. (Qh! Why did no one tell her that 
Dadi Anna’s time had come, that she was thinking of her? 
... She would instantly... the tonga’s wheel fell with a 
thump into a large pothole... muddy water splashed the 
women's black silken burg. 

‘Heave hot Come on son, pull vour weight. 

The tonea-walla cracked his whip tn the air and the 
hali-dead horse drayped the wheel out of the pothole with a 
jolt ard began to tread delicately as if on eeeshells. Tt had 
been a while since the tonga had begun lurching its way for- 
ward, but the rutted noad showed no sign of coming to an 
end. Who knows how many bends in the road came and 
went? Countless times, the woman's train of thought broke 
ana then res wimed, but Dadi Anna’s house stayed stubbiarnly 
outotsight. The woman, who had been evoking Dadi Ann a's 
Memory i squccee out tears, telt the beginnings of anger 
creeping inte her veins, as she looked at the splashes of mud 
on her silken [erigi, 

What had come over her that she had set out on this 
rainy Fi bell le musaicn Dadi Anna? Mother had alan 3 dvised 
that she should drop in fora few moments to offer condo: 
lences in the morning... but the moment she heard that 
Dadi Anna had been calling out for her on her death-bed, 
she, bursting wath pride, hact left instantly te travel this 


rutted road which now (threatened to loosen every joint in 
her body, : 
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‘Heavens! is this a road or... 

Who knows what else the woman might have said 
but Niaz Mohammad cut her short and began to repeat, in 
exact words, the things that he had already told her count: 
loss Litres. 

‘Grandmother thought of vou before she died. She 
kept repeating your name endlessly, so much so that she even 
forget to mecote the Avalrene.’ 

Niaz Mohammad heaved a deep sigh. In the deso- 
late, clim street-light she saw tears in Niaz Mohammad's 
eves, Large beads of sweat were rising on his wet upper lip 
and hus face wore anesxpression of helplessness. Seeing this, 
the woman fell herself in the mood to cry. 

Wh! How the death of poor granny must have affected 
them all! Whata loving person she was! Before dying, she 
had remembered her instead of God... oh, dear! She was 
filled with a feeling of superiority; hwo warm tears welled 
up in her eves and her bent head felt as ifit had touched the 
roof of the tone. 

lolting itswway forward, the bonga stopped im front of 
a narrow lane, close toa street where.a man-seller’s shop stood 
atthe corner. Ajel-black man, weanng a rec! loin-cloth, was 
slapping vis inte the oven. Close to it, a few people were 
siting on ther haunches, stuffing huge morsels of bread into 
their mouths. The long-bearded man-seller was peering into 
adingy pot placed on the stove and doling oul curry into 
carthenware bowls. Opposite the shop, two oil lamps, sus- 
pended trom iron bars, were belching forth clouds of smoke 
Alone with cum light. The woman looked at her surround- 
Ings with a penetrating pare and then, gathering up her funpa, 
stepped down from the tonga. She opened her purse to pay 
the tonva-tare and, as she followed Niaz Mohammad, the 
stench which entered her nostrils was enough to make her 
head row. 
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Gagging. the woman shivered. She tried to walk 
quickly down the lanes, but the odour accompanted her, as 
did the gutters lining both sides of the lane, from where the 
smell and the sound of flowing water assailed her, Frogs 
were croaking loudly. Overwhelmed by the smell, the 
woman felt as if her brain would burst. * ‘ 

"How tar is the house? 

‘We are nearly there.” Niaz Mohammad curned to 
answer her and then quickened his steps. Al the corner of 
the lane, tee men in digas steod talking: What terrible times 
we live in, Every moment we live in fear of our lives. The 
poor sutter the mest.’ 

“Ves, what times! Once, there was such brotherhood! 
Now the Hindus want to roast the Muslims alive and the 
Sluslims the Hindus.” 

‘Praised be this independence in which brothers are 
shedding cach other's blood," 

‘Leave it, Yoor,.. Djust know... 

As the woman tried to slip through between the two 
men, one dl them gathered his Jeng! around him and spewed 
forth such vile abuse, as if to emphasize the existence of the 
bad times. Confused, the woman moved forward quickly. 
Inside a house, woman could be heard w veping and cursing 
Ina sharpe voice: ‘You... you... thump... thump.’ 

And with that, the sound of someone testing their 
streneth im a sit Obpect. Niaz Mohanumad"s steps quickened 
and then he stood in front of a house ata point where the 
lane widened slightly, In frontof the house, on either side of 
the putters, law two cots made of light bamboo, on which sat 
BLN or seven men smoking their water-pipes and in their midst 
sat iat Mohammad’s tather, holding his head in his hands, 


Atthe woman's arrival, they all craned their necks to look at 
her. 
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‘Hey... all of you, turn away your faces,’ said Niaz 
Mohammad’s father, and they all turned their faces in 
different directions. "Conw in. Sister,’ said Niaz Mohammad, 
and climbing the three brick steps, he quickly entered the 
house. She followed him inside. In the long, narrow 
courtyard, adim lantern seemed to be in mourning, a bread- 
basket hidden im a comer appeared to be lamenting, and 
rverywhere there was a silence. 

‘Mother! [ve brought Sister,’ 

Mat Mohammad poked his head through the torn 
pute curtain and called out to his mother, as if he had achieved 
a mapor triammph. 

“Hae! nw mother..." Justas Niaz Mohammad finished 
his sentence, a blood-curdling scream rent the air from the 
direction of the house and the woman found herself 
hopelessiv entangled in the torn folds of the pute. Collecting 
her wits, she entered. In the small courtyard, by the sad light 
ofan oil-wick lamp placed ina niche, her eyes first fell ona 
cot where Dadi Anna's corpse, covered with a soiled sheet, 
was lad out, At the head of the bed, a lump of incense was 
smouklering ina pan, Around the cot, on the floor, sat ten 
or twelve women and Niaz Mohammad’s mother, with her 
head placed on the head-rest, was wailing loudly, 

‘Har my mother... say something ... whom will | 
call mother now? Ha! speak to me at least once... look 
vour beloved, your spoilt grand-daughter. the one who 
Played in your lap, is here... open vour eves... Hai.’ 

Who knows what else Niaz Mohammad's mother 
was saving, the woman could net hear anything else. This 
was only the second time in her living memory that she had 
Visited a home where there had been a death, She felt that 
the paint Dadi Anna's death was very difficull for her. Her 
heart was constricting, sinking. She felt like screaming and 
crying loudly and running to embrace Dadi Anna‘s corpse, 
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opening her mouth, kissing her pale lips, and asking her, 
Vou were thinking of me, were you not? See, I'm here, why 
are vou now lying quietly with your eyes closed... my Dadi 
Anna’. But the woman could not say all this, nor do any- 
thing. ; 
The spontaneous emotions rising in her heart were 
throttled before they could express themselves by the eager 
care of the women sitting around Dadi Anna's bed. She stood 
silently, rooted to the spot, as if her feet had been nailed to 
the ground, ‘Har! My mother!’ When Niaz Mohammad's 
mother had exhausted herself by her lamentations, the train 
of her sobs and hiccups gained momentum, She was ina 
terrible conditien due te her hiccups. The women sitting 
around the bead were trving toe contain her paroxysmes, but if 
seemed thal she had vowed not to leave her mother's side of 
the bed. This vow was broken when the woman stepped tor- 
ward and, taking held of her thin arm gingerly, pulled her 
away. Leaving the bedside, she placed her head on the 
woman's shoulder, 

In the mournful lamp-light, Niaz Mohammad's 
mother’s face appeansd to the woman tobe particularly wild 
and repulsive: black, shrivelled, with big tecth and large 
protruding eyes from which fat tears continually dripped. 
Tears lingered over her jutting cheek-bones, making their way 
over ber lips before merging into her teeth. The thought of 
drinking her salt tears made the woman nauseous. She felt 
like shaking off Niay Mohammad's mother’s head from her 
shoulder, but she was notable to de so. How could she do 
that to one whose mother had died and who was gathering 
comfort by placing her head on her shoulder? She wanted 
to remove her gaze from Niaz Mohammad’s mother and 
plant ition Dads Anna’s corpse but her eves would tangle 
with those of the women sitting around the body, gazing at 
her with eager ereed. Thin women, shrivelled: hugely fat: 
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black, vellow, and pale as turnips; whose dirty clothes 
appeared even filthier in the dim light of the oil-lamp. 
Besinmine te cet irritated by the women's gaze, she turned 
her face away trom them and began to contemplate the tiny, 
square courtyard, The dim light of the oil-lamp pervaded 
the entire courtvard. In the middle, a broken cot. the bine 
of which mesembled a bird's nest, lay on the floor. A thin 
stream of water curgled across the cement Moor trom a tap 
installed in the corner of the courtyard. ‘Hai Mother,’ Niaz 
Mohammad’s mother sprang from the woman's shoulder 
with a scream and resunted her erving. Turning her face, the 
woman saw that she was weeping prtcousty, and with such 
helplessness that itappeared that a grief other than that of 
her mother’s was added tait. The woman could not imagine 
whatit might be. The women continued to look at her with 
their needy pave. The combination of Dadi Anna's corpse, 
Niaz “loehammad'’s mather's helplessness, and the women’s 
unblinking gaze brought tears of irritation bo her eves. 

‘Oh! Hirt! Niaz Mohamimad's mother continued ta 
weep; through tear-tilled eves, she saw the women 
continuing to sit quieth: with their eager gaze fixed on her, 
They were net interested at all im Niaz Mohammad. "Oh! 
Ged she thought irritatedly, ‘Twonder why these wretches 
look at me se hungrily’ Immediately, she thought of ber 
class-icllaw, Kulsoom. Black. ugly Kulsoom, who was 
wretchedly poor and whose school fees had been waived, 
whom nobody had seen in fine or even very clean clothes. 
Nobedyoin school wanted te be seen with ber, ancl Kulscom 
would watch the beautitul girls in coloured dresses, fitting 
and dancing about, with the same eager and greedy eves, 
the sanw look that the wornen sitting around the corpse were 
giving her. Tmimediately the thought came to ber that she 
must be looking very beautiful in her present pose. A houri 
who had come to weep over temporary troubles - the woman 
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made her face even more sorrowful. In her imagination, she 
began to feel her tragic beauty. Tears swimming in sad eves, 

a gentle wan smile on trembling lips, a slightly uplifted face, 

a chiffon scarf wrapped around her beautiful flower-like 
neck, ber knees planted on the ground like a maiden praying 
before the sacrificial altar, In the beauty of herimagination,  * 
che seared above the tearful, ill-fated surroundings and saw 
hersell as some artist’s model. Dadi Anma’s funeral and the 
mourners receded into the background. 

‘Don't crv, daughter... your grandmother's spirit 
will eet restless.” said Niaz Mohammad 's mother in the micst 
of sobs, and three or tour women were quick to support her 
statement. The artist's model plummeted into the same ill- 
fatecl surroundings. “Look, how her flower-like beauty has 
willed,’ said a woman, gathering up the hem of her clothes. 

“Yes, absolutely — hey, Niay Mohammad’s mother, 
please seal my lady properly, she’s been siting on the floor 
ever solong, said the second woman, rubbing the vermilion 
fram the betel-leat on her lips. 

‘And listen, you must stop crying too, it'll depress 
my lively,’ said the same woman, proceeding to chew her betel- 
leaf. 

Niat Mohammad's mother took a breath as if to expel 
her goef to let it mingle with the smoke from the oil-lamps, 
and the woman felt she would like to screamand weep, undo 
her hair, beat her breast like Niaz Mohammad's mother, 
thrash about on the feor, and see the growing concern on 
the taces of those who had made so many comments on her 
wilting face, Before she had made the effort to WEeCP again, 
Nia Mohammad 's mother wound her large calloused hand 
arcune her soft aren. 

‘Daughter, get up and sit on the bed.’ 

The woman pulled her arm away ina slight gesture 
ofrefusal. “Who does not know how much you loved your 
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granny but how long can you endure such discomfort? 
Come, getup.’ 

Miae Mohammad’s mother pulled gently at her arm 
and she burst intoscreams and tears that held neither sorrow 
nor poy; weeping, she laid her head on the head-rest of Dadi 
ANNA'S cob, 

What is this? No, ne, daughter,’ 

“Janv hand, work-worn hands leapt at her and a 
lamp smell irom rustling clothes pervaded her nostrils. The 
woman raised her head in panic, She was surrounded by 
women: this gathering of smelly women was suttocating her. 
She rose abruptly and Niaz Mohammac’s mather, support 
ing her as if she were an invalid, escorting her to the cot in 
the corner of the courtyard, seated her ont, and firmly plant- 
Ing herself next te her, began fanning her. The cool breeze 
made the woman close her eves. 

‘Lie down, daughter,” said Niaz Mohammad's mother 
Ina soft tone, aod taking hold of her hand forced her down, 

‘wo, no, she despaired at the idea of the dirty pil- 
lowease, Sia Mohammad's mother peered at her carefully, 
das th she were trying to uncover the cause of her despair. 

“tes, hin can one be down? One's heart 1 on fire,’ 

She again spoke softly and the woman thought: when 
had she ever loved Dadi Anna? She only respected her, going 
sv far as to talk about her to her educated friends, These 
people are sonmocent that they mistake her weeping ane 
Willing tor lowe. Coorinnocent people! Still, she sheulil cry, 
otherwise what will evervene think? That she came to Dadi 
Anna's funeral, the same Dadi Anna who repeated her name 
instead of the Aulteut = Oh! this world =the woman began to 
feel sorry for herself, She also tried to weep but it was like 
attempting to lighta lamp without oil only the lips quivered, 
and she sat on quietly with her eyes lowered, Niaz 
Mohammad's mother sat, as if unconscious, with her head 
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between her knees, Occasionally, her slim figure would shake 
as she took a deep breath, The women from the 
neighbourhood alsa sat silently. Only the bread-basket, 
hidden at the entrance, seemed to be lamenting as, from time 
te tune, the sounds of sighs wafted across the courtyard. . 
Silence reaapned for along time. Just sitting there, the woman 
began ter get bo th restless anc tired and she fell to wondering 
when Dadi Anna's body would be taken away tor bunal - 
night was upon them, how would she get home? It would 
be very difficult te spend the might here. The suffocation, 
the heat, and then Niaz Mohammod's mother would weep 
through the night. Ne one here seems to be in any hurry, as 
if poor Dadi Anna is going to get up and bathe herself, pul 
an her own shroud, and make her own wav tothe gravevard. 


The wemen are sitting comfortably, sighing away, and the 


bowl of the men’s water-pipe is not likely to be empty of 
tebacce till morning. Who knows what's going on? 

‘When will the body be prepared tor burial? Tt s 
seething quite late cow. “The woman spoke in anxious bores, 
and Niay Mohammad's mother burst into tears as if she had 
snaichedt ter heart out of her body - why had she, for no 
geod reason, reminded her of Dadi Anna and made her cry? 
The woman bent her head, ashamed of hersell. After erving 
for awhile, Niaz Mohammad's mother spoke between sobs 
and hiccups: ‘The funeral rites can only be performed... 
Niat Mohammad’s talher has tried to borrow money from 
the neihbours, but 
he'll po te his employers bungalow, but who listens to a 
servant? Heis net likely to pet evenone paisa. He has alnady 
given a month's advance on salary for treatment. Afar Now 
this corpse willonly be buried through charity, child, Cie atl 
nist lie and rot here. Her mother,’ Niaz Mohammad's Mather 
started to wee) again. 


128 nol been successful. In the morning, 
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Why do you cry, Niaze's mother, we Poor pecpyle 
have a Gol, too. Hello semething. All of us ane in the 
same condition as you. Orwould it have been possible that 
the neighbourhood mot come to your assistance? Even if we 
had a fiver or tenner on us, it would have gone towards the 
shred.’ 

One woman said: "How far cana fiver or tener een 
these days? You need af least thirty. forty. Thirty, forte. 

The atmosphere was now suffused with sobs and 
hiccups, and the second woman began to look at her with 
deprived eves. The other women were all recounting their 
personal woes. No bread to All their bellies, no clothes to 
cover their bodies —and then they all looked hopefully at the 
woman The same hopeful looks that were screaming out: 
“You can cdehnitely do something about your Dadi Anna’s 
shroud, vou are a rich person, vou are wearing silk clothes, 
you are carrying a large purse amd then of course you love 
your Dadi Anna.’ The woman saw the looks, recognized 
them, and started wondering what she should do. She was 
hardly vetin any position to help. What did these women 
think she was? She had only been able to save fifty rupees 
from her pocket money ina long time and then she hac, seme 
time ago. told Salma to pet her a serce like her own. She owed 
her full thirty rupees. Five rupees she had to give in dona: 
tiens. [she pave thirty or forty rupees here, Mother was not 
likely to give her such a large sum in one go. As it was, she 
eaniniiecnl heraspencdihritt, Whenever Dadi Anna enquired 
about her well-being and she would send her five or six 
rupecs from her pocket money, Mother wold get anneyved., 
The woman was always pleased at these enquiries but 
Sdother said, “Your Dadi Anna never enquires about me, You 
eend money, that is the reason, Tsay there is no need to send 
even cre paisa. Have we not rewardesl ler enough for her 
labour?’ Now when Mother found out how much money 
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she had given, she would be extremely angry. Well, who 
cares about her anger, but what will Salma say? “You asked 
me countless times to buy the saree and now you have no 
money in your pocket?’ What will happen now? In contu- 
sion, the woman looked at the women who were all looking 
at her as if she were a basket of tricks from which some 
strange apparition would emerge. The woman fell to think- 
Ing again <ib right here she was able to arrange for the fu- 
neral rites, how amared these women would be! And this 
weeping mother of Niaz Mohammad’s would be so jrate- 
ful. Gratitude! Whata thought! She regained her step on 
the slippery moss, in time. Gratitude for what? It was her 
tluty toensure that Dach Anna gota proper bunal, Dadi Anna 
who had loved her so well, who had repeated her name in- 
stead of the Kalin before dying. She had not been able to 
do anything for her, she had not been able to repay her love 
Inany way. How she wished she could have attended to her 
In her illmess, but it was not her fate. Still, she could take 
care Of this final duty. She would buy the saree later, she 
would put up with mother's bitter words, but she would 
definitely sacrifice these rupees to Dadi Anna's true love. 

Oh! the poor one = warm tears of consideration and 
love came to her eves, 

‘Niay Mohammad's mother,’ she saicl softly, touch- 
ing Niaz Mohammad’s mother’s hand. 

“Yes, child?’ 

She opened her purse and started to take out the 
money, “Take this and quickly make the arrangements. ‘The 
woman took three notes of ten rupees each and placed them 
inher hand. ‘it vou need more, please ask for it. This money 
Is not mone dear to me than Dadi Anna.’ 

Maa?z Mohammad's mother, notes clutched in her fist, 
Widis lowskirage at her wide-eyed, as if she couldn't believe that 
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the woman had piven her so much money, enough to get 
her mother buried with all the proper rites. 

‘Aaa! Mother, she burst into screams while looking 
at her mother, anu then, like a mad woman, she clung to the 
heacd-nest of her mother’s bea, 

“Take this,’ she scattered the notes over the sheet 
covering the corpse. 

"Take this, your beloved grand-daughter has mace it 
possible funeral rites, Otherwise your corpse would have 
been buried through chanty, Orit would have lain here and 
rotted - fiw! Mother, you are lortunate, open your eyes = 
take another look at your grand-daughter, Hit = Aa.’ 

Niag Mohammad’s mother was weeping as if her 
heart would burst. Her entire body was shaking badly, 
Helplessness at not being able to get her mother's bocly 
prepared tor burial, grief at her mother’s death, joy at thie 
money she had received, all three had combined to produce 
a strange expression on her face. [appeared as if joy and 
sorrow had oollidiadl anc in the process forgotten their own 
boundaries: the women trom the nenghbourhood were gazing 
with tearful and distracted looks and the woman was 
experiencing a strange sensation, as vl the distracted looks 
were bearing her, alung with the bed, heavenward. Earth 
andall (hings unearth were receding, from her. This sensation 
ended when she saw that im the small square courtyare, a 
fireplace had been constructed! of bricks and a fire lighted in 
it. Alarge dirty pot of water was placed anit. The flames 
from the fire were fhckering on the walls. To bathe the body, 
Y protessional with a dead-pan face had arrived and 


av Fat, use 
was sitting im the corner, chewing on a betel-leat. Niaz's 
mother, supporting herself against the wall, sat by herself, 
sighing deeply. Phe cloud from the incense burning at Ladi 
Anna's bedside wis Hoatiriy restlessly in the courtyard, The 
woman fave the pore fesstonal bather a siippressed bul angry 
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look, How different her face was from that of ordinary 
people! Her features appeared to be crying out: “When others’ 
hearts are on fire, the fire in my belly is assuaged, | don’t 
sorrow at anyone's death, Death is my business and | hate 
life.” . 

In loathing, the woman hid her face in her arms, 
leaning back firmly against the wall of the room for support. 
She was now anaously awaiting the moment when Dadi 
Anna’s body would be taken away to the graveyard and she 
could go home. Hours of continued discomfort, the 
depressing atmosphere, and the heat and suffocation had 
made her whole body itch: but, so far, the water was still 
being heated to bathe the corpse, Sitting in her place, the 
woman dozed off, and when she was deep in uneasy sleep, 
she heard the sound of loud shrieks. [using to her feet with 
astart, she saw Dadi Anna had been bathed and shrouded. 
Niaz’s mother was distraught on the floor, the women from 
the neighbourhood were holding her down, several decp 
Voices were shouting in the doorway: “Veil yoursell .., veil 
yoursell,” 

The woman, who was standing near Dadi Anna, saw 
with longing her pale face peering trom the shroud. Death, 
the terrible sentry, was there, Defeated, life was nowhere to 
be seen. The woman shed tears freely, 

‘Veil yourself... it’s getting very late... veil your- 
self,” Niaz's father and many other men shouted as they 
entered, and the neighbourhood women began to sit down, 
hiding their faces in their head coverings. Niaz’s father 
stepped forward anc pulled the shroud over Dadi Anna's 
face and knotted if lke the mouth of a sack, The man lifted 
the body, supporting it gently, and as they moved towards 
the outside reciting the Kalina, Niaz's mother ran after them 
like a woman who has lost her mind. ‘Oh! don’t take her 
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away, don't take her away! My mother - for God's sake, 
leave her.’ 

Siaz's mother was screaming loudly; with great 
difficulty, the woman stepped her from going out. When 
the body was finally out of sight, Niag's mother lay on the 
Noor and beat her breast sc hard that she seemed to be falling 
Intea kind of swoon, The women from the neighbourhood 
splashed seme water on her and poured some down her 
throat so Siaz's mother opened her eyes: “Al alt, dua, ray." 

Supporting herself against the wall, she started 
keening, and ther as suddenly fell silent.and closed her eves, 
as if she had fallen asleep from fatigue. The women from 
the neighbourhood were sitting in silence at the permanent 
loss of the dewout Dadi Anna who loved every person in the 
neighbourhood, It was as if every possession had been 
wrested trom them: but the tired, cepressed woman was only 
thinking of going home. Her tired heart and mind had buried 
its love for Dadi Anna along with her. Comfort beckoned, 
But she was unable to say anything, thinking how people 
wold talk. “D's only been a few moments since Dadi Anna's 
corpse was taken away, her body has not even reached the 
praveyard, and my lady has started thinking of her own 
comfort, This is the same lady whose name was recited 
instead of the Kaelin. Oh, wicked world! And the woman 
saan, quiet with drowsiness, squirming at these thoughts, 
To pass the time, she started examining every object in the 
courtyard by the light of the clim oil-lamp: the minute, 
flickering red wick of the lanip, the tiny moths floating in 
the oil, the tumbler hing on the floor, many mourmbul faces, 
and Gadi Anna’s bed on which a little earlier she had Jain 
with a sheet over her, as ifasleep, Without the bedding, the 
spare cot looked desolate and terrifying, as if it had 
swallowed poor Dadi, Niaz’s mother had fived her gaze on 
the empty bed. 
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‘Hai, oh mother.” Looking at the bed, Niaz’s mother 
started crying again, 

‘Hush, don't cry now, Nia zo's mother. Her spirit will 
suffer torment. This is the time for prayer.’ 

A woman got up and wiped Niaz's mother’s tears 
and, sighing deeply, went and sat by her sicle. 

‘Yes, vou mustn't ery now, What is the use of 
tormenting the soul of such a good woman? It's not as if she 
could come back to us mow." 

The other woman rubbed her dry eves with the corner 
of her dupatia. “She was such a loving person, the dear 
departed. One's heart breaks al the thought. [t seems as if 
there’s no one left to love us in this world,’ the third woman 
also spoke up with a long sob, and Niaz’s mother started to 
prepare for another bout of tears. Her lips were quivering. 
The woman began to get angry. These women were, on the 
one hand, comforting Niaz's mother and, on the other, 
carving on asiftosay, ‘Te warned, you must not keep quiet, 
VOU Mus! continwe to weep, 

‘T'm the mother of cight children, but | have not seen 
a death like this one’ - the fourth woman could not remain 
silent —‘nota hiccup, nor the agony of a death rattle, she just 
closed her eyes, pat. like a child. Ti was due to her good 
deeds that Ged didn’t make her suffer, otherwise... ' And 
who knows what else she was about to say when Niaz 
Mohammad's heavy voice cut in. He spoke from the en- 
france, peering through the hole in the jute curtain. 

“Sister, ve brought vou the tonga. Let's go. [t's getting 
very late.’ 

AU right! The woman put on her burqa. Niaz's 
mother got up ane, clinging to the woman, burst into help- 
less tears. ‘Have Pattence, Niaz's mother. What is the use of 
Weeping” said the woman, holding her away from herself, 
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And then, glancing briefly at the other women, she quickly 
followed Niaz Mohammad. 

Once more, the fonga lurched helplessly on its way 
dlony the rutted road; all around, the xathering clouds 
threatened to drench the woman with cain-water. A thin 
streak of lightning would flicker through the black clouds 
like a sword, and then disappear, The shops had closed and 
the road was desolate. From somewhere, the sound of a 
traveller coughing or clearing his throat or humming would 
emerge, or dogs with their tails between their legs. 

Sitting on the dront seat, who knows what Niaz 
Mohammad was staring atin the dim street-light? Some- 
times, a long sigh would break out from his lips. The woman 
was gelling miserable at the thought of being drenched and 
falling ul but her home was still very far away, 

"Niaz, When did Anna's condition deteriorate?’ the 
wormin began to talk to while away the time. The clouds 
thundered and lightning appeared in the sky. 

‘This moming,” Niaz answered in great pain. 

‘And when did she die” 

‘About four o'clock in the evening,’ Niaz said with a 
long sigh. ‘Oh, poor Dadi Anna!’ and the woman was up- 
lifted by the thought that Anna had died with her name in- 
stead of the Kefern on her lips. 

What chad she say before she died?’ The thought of 
hearing the same account from Niaz began to tempt the 
WOTLAN, 

‘When did she have the time to hear or say anything? 
Ah, hai = she just went to her Maker while reciting the Kalina.’ 
“Whose Kalama? Ob' the woman suddenly fell ashamed of 
her question. Was this a question toask? Whose Keli hac 
Dadi Anna recited while dving? What a vile question she 
had askud! 
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Whose Kalima can one recite? God and His Prophet's, 
of course. Sometimes you say such childish things, Sister.’ 
Niaz Mohammad laughed a bitter laugh and it seemed to 
the woman as if someone had snatched her heart out. 

‘You trust the love of these wretched beggar women, 
they plunder in the guise of love, the ill-fated ones,’ - the 
woman remembered her mother's words, once when she had 
become very upset at her sending money to Dadi Anna. 

‘Drive the tonga faster,’ the woman nearly screamed. 

Crack! The whip curved in the air and landed hard 
on the horse's back. The horse trotted taster as if for dear 
life, but the woman felt as if the tonga were lurching even 
more helplessly — lightning cracked and it sounded as if 
countless bombs had gone off in the sky. 


Trtnslated frowt Und by Saran Rohe 
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| was travelling to the village after a long time... atime | 
hac SPent in my own country asa stranger, Lf you think there 
was an element of force invelved in this estrangement, you 
are mistaken; | had taken this separation upon myself and 
vou know that in our times, if one puts on the mask of a jogy, 
one heads toward the human jungle and is lost there. 
Ttoo had come to the city and then who knows what 
happened! Perhaps | became drowsy. | may have slept only 
fora moment or two but when | opened my eyes, the world 
had changed. | had nodded off, telling stories to the 
neighbourhood children and in that time the children had 
Brown up. The girls were mow busy bringing up their young 
ones and the bovs were engaged in providing for them. This 
only proves that [had slept for all these longs years, doesn't 
it? But no, nba awhile. | remember it was only erin moments 
age that J received the khaki envelope, its surface stamped 
with ‘On Pakistan State Service’. The letter bore the tidings: 
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‘We are pleased to accept your services for our office. ‘Yoru 
are urged to present yourself for duty at the earliest.’ 

I presented myself. But if |} was present, then how to 
explain this absence? How had the little ones, playing in my 
lap, grown up? My own children started going to school and 
I remained unheedful. | remember the days changing into | 
nights but [lost track of the seasons. 

Once a plant is potted, the changing seasons do not 
matter: it can adjust iteelf to sunshine and shade and even if 
its roots remain weak, who cares? The stream of life contin- 
ues; the cacophony of homs, buses, rickshaws, and wagons; 
the constant rushing about as if somewhere a fire is ablaze; 
the clowds of dust and smoke. That is life. 

The softness of mustard blossom, the gentle fragranee 
of the flawers of the sharece and dlrck, it was alla dream. 

The hustle and bustle of city life - people always look- 
ing for new ways of entertainment. They say there are facto- 
nes which, onee they have been started, never stop unless 
there is a major detect. To prevent this from happening, raw 
material is constantly fed into the machines. However flawed 
the product may be, it is somehow absorbed im the market. 

Anvway, what's that to do with us? | had paused to 
account tor my lost moments; those lost moments that had 
the softness of the mustard blossom and the fragrance of the 
shareen Hower. Thank heavens, my drowsy eves had retained 
their sight! li might have stumbled along in the same fashion 
Hmy daughter had not shaken me out of my slumber. She 
cane running in trom outside and clung tome, ‘Mother, what 
ftunit would have been if we too had a village to go to!" 

‘We have a village, but what made you think of it 
today?’ Twas now fully awake. 

‘Mother, please take us there. You know Goshi and 
evervbody is going to their villages and they say we have no 
Village te po to.” 
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As she spoke, | felt my sleep vanishing into thin air. 
With open eves, | saw the lanes of my village. 

‘You can go and tell her we have a beautiful home iin 
the village and if ever they were to taste our berries, they 
would forget apples.’ 

‘Mama! is it really true?’ My daughter's eyes lit up, 

She then got together with her brother and created 
such a fuss that |] had to pive in. Getting ready to go to the 
Village made me realize how many responsibilities, big, and 
small, clung to me like spider-vebs; but somehow | man- 
aged toextricate myself from the web and now we were on 
our way bo the village. 

It iwas along pourey of perhaps | had lost the habit 
of travelling anc felt itso, Atany rate, we got off al the station 
and, taking a tonga, set out in the direction of the village. 
The tonga mide was a new experience tor the children and 
they were besides themselves with joy. 

When, near the village, the road gave way to the dirt- 
track, we were met by clouds of dust; but this was not the 
dust which, mingled with smoke, choked us on city streets. 
This rose in the air as if to welcome us and then settled back 
In its place, 

Entering the first lane in the village, I felt as if each 
brick had a complaint: “We are annoyed with you, where had 
ver ra | lapped red to?’ As loadvanced towards the berry ine 
Inimy own courtyard, rt too sibcocacl silently, while in other times 
it had shed npened fruit for me, 

‘Never mind, Ul bring them around,’ 1 said to my- 
self, opening the closed doors. 

Very soon, the whole village had heard the news of 
my arnival and people started to arrive. Actually, in villages 
the definition of ‘nemhbour’ extends to all those who have 
some connection or ather with you and that includes every- 
one! Women would arrive, kiss my forehead and embrace 
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me, then the children would be introduced. For a while, my 
children were silent; then, unable to control themselves, they 
burst out, ‘Mather, you never told us we had so many gra nd- 
mothers and aunts’ 

‘Children, vou see your mother has studied a lot. 
How can she remember all these relationships with us poor 
folks?’ Aunt Rahmatan said. 

‘Musi, | remember everyone but | never had time to 
spare from my work ...° 

‘No, child, don't say that. Remember, when work 
yokes vou like a bullock toa cart, life becomes very ditfieult,” 

Masi’s response rendered me speechless. 

Next to our house was the house of Lala Munitaz. 
Often, after a day's work, my mother would go and sit at 
their place, and L holding on te the hem ot her dupratta, would 
follow. In this house there was an old wooden ladder. Actue 
ally, all village homes have some kine of ladder to reach the 
roof but usually these are made of bamboo, But this one was 
made of broad planks of wood and was embedded in the 
floor, The planks had beautifully carved balustrades each 
ending ina rounded knob. The width of the planks and the 
carving on each balustrade was of such exquisite workman- 
ship that it dchhted the eves. Heaven knows what wooed it 
was fashioned from that despite the wear and tear of many 
seasons it maintamed its bustre. | loved that ladder; as soon 
as lentered Lala Mumtaz’s house, ynoring the cots and the 
low chairs in the courtyard, | would makea dash to its low- 
est rune ancl would sition it. Evervone in the house was used 
tomy habit and no one would comment. | would slowly 
inch my wavy up and stand on the topmost rung from where 
L could see the distant fields, the hills ancl the setting sun. 
Beside mvself with cehyht, | would call out to my mother, 
‘Arne! Breaking off her conversation in mid-sentence, she 
would call back in alarm, ‘Come down or you'll fall.” This 
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went on fora long time; my mother would not stop getting 
perturbed and | wouldn't give up my habit, 

As [had come to the village after such a long time, | 
had to visit Lala Mumtaz’s house. As | conversed with Lala‘s 
wife on the cot in the back courtyard, a voice descended as if 
from heavens. ‘rere! 

Startled, [lifted my head. My caughter stood on the 
topmost rung, her face raciant with joy. 

‘Come down, ¥ cull fall.’ Perha ps it wis my voice 
but the nest moment it was as if | were on the ladder as well 


as inthe courtyard. There was no one but me all around. 


Troslated tte Lira from the orsgeeral Poogate Py the aecthor 


Trarrstated rate Cogtish fron the roles cersion by Somaru Raley 
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When after a day and a night his arms, pulled behind his 
back and tied to a hook in the ceiling, were untied, he stood 
shaking from head te toe for a while, but then, without 
Uttering a sound, sat down motionless on the floor, as thomayh 
willing and ready to ge through the next round of torture. 
For the past week, he had subrrutted himself to torture in 
such a matter-of-fact manner that if the spacial Police hadn't 
been invelved in the case, the Officer In Charge of the °C 
Division Police Station would have released him long aga, 
Bul Head Constable Akbar Khan of the Special Police, a man 
with a huindred per cent record of exterting confessions from 
criminals, had beyun harbouring personal animosity towards 
this wiry, shrunken, and destitute man who looked as hard 
aS a Shor. 

“AIT the others with you have, ‘fessed up and gotten 
out of here,” Head Constable Akbar Khan said to him, ‘why 
the hell are vou bent on getting yourself skinned alive?’ 


O_O _____—_—_————————— 
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Head Constable Akbar Khan had said this to him once 
earlier when, ving face down, he was being flaved with a 
cowhide shpper and had repeated it when the man was 
being given hard blows with a truncheen on the soles of his 
feet ancl had suddenly started to bleed from his nese. 

But he, the last ot the suspects picked up from the 
Shah Roshan Charagh hill, gave ne response te the Head 
Constable vither then or now. Special permission had been 
obtained trom the authorities to raid the sacred Shah Roshan 
Charach hill 

There had been a number of robberies in the city, bul 
despite much etiert, no trace of the culprits had been found, 
The latest of these robberies was at a petrol pump where, 
during the scuttle, the cashier had bevn shot dead, The de- 
scriptions of the culprits given by all the eve- witnesses were 
simular and sugeested, unlike what was commonly expected, 
that this time the culprits were seme other people, not the 
unruly juveniics, atten trom influential, well-te-ce families, 
who tended teu blast awav everything that stood in the way 
of ther youthful passions. 

Because murder was involved in this robbery, the case 
had been handed over to the Special Police Branch which 
had conducted the inveshyation in its own particular tash- 
jon and concluded that (twas no use setting up road blocks 
because the culprits, after committing the crime, often joined 
the gangs of bepyars and the other crazy or half-witted people 
roaming about the city streets and thus managed to escape 
Ute rut beer, 

Once the investigation started along these lines, the 
police began to arrest suspects from the graveyards, the 
tombs, anc the varius drug points in the cit. And, finally, 
the hill on the cutskirts at the city was also raided, where, 
according to legend, hundreds of years ago, inside a cave, 
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the mystic Shah Roshan Charagh had fasted for weeks on 
end and had done extreme penance, but where now every 
beggar, thet, prck-pocket, and drug-pusher of the city, calling 
himself a disciple of the venerated Shah, was busy plying 
his trade. 2 

The raid was supervised by the SHO of ‘C’ Division 
Police Station, but among the first to reach the top of the hill 
was Head Constable Akbar Khan, a plain-clothes police 
officer, known as ‘the Special’ Akbar - due to his connection 
with the Crimes Branch - who enjoved the reputation of being 
the scourge of the criminals in the “C’ Division precinct. 

When the police had rounded up the suspects from 
all the nooks and crannies of the hill and were bringing them 
singlefile dawn the hill, one man had suddenly broken the 
file and run in another direction but, before anything could 
be done, he had, on his own, returned to the queue after 
quickly straightening the stalk of a flowering plant which 
had been trampled undertoot in the raid. 

After this incident, ‘the Special’ Akbar Khan had be- 
gun watching him closely. In his career he had met many 
men who had pretended to be insane in the hope of winning 
abatements in their sentences from the court. 

At the police station, the sorting out of the arrested 
suspects hadn't proved a difficult task. Most of them were 
former delinquents, known to the older police officers who 
had been at the station a long time. And the past experience 
of those officers attusted to the fact that even though people 
whe committed moral offences had vile and contemptible 
temperaments, they did not dare commit crimes like rob- 
bery and murcler, for such crimes called for a certain kind of 
caring which these people did met possess. When these 
people had been separated from the rest of the suspects, sone 
dimons those who were left behind were found to be esca peed 
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convicts from other towns and they blurted out their real 
names and aliases very quickly during the preliminary 
thrashing. 

owas at this pont in the interrogation that this man 
had appeared betore Akbar Khan. When asked what his nar 
was, he replied im a dreamy voice, “Aafaag.’ 

Ais uncommen name and the tone of his voice created 
a brief dull in the room. 


‘(Give vour full name, Akbar Khan said, twisting the 
end of his stick in the suspect's left mestril, 

‘Aalaag., he answered. His voice was unbelievably 
calm. 

“AY Miases? Akbar Khan asked. This time, instead 
of twisting the stick, he pushed it in as though he wanted its 
pointed end te go through the man's brain and come cut 
through the cranium. 

Signs of agony appeared on his face, but there was 
no tremier in his cence as he answered, ‘Aataag.' 

‘Why did you run out ef the queue on the hill?’ the 
olficer in charge of the °C’ Division asked, demonstrating 
his expertise in such matters. 

‘Tha flowering plant is trampled underfoot, children 
in their houses begin to cry." 

The lips of the Division In Charge suddenly shriv- 
elled. Bewildvred, he watched Akbar Khan who had walked 
up te the suspect. He wrabbec his beard and shook it se hard 
that a sucklen rasping sound issued from the man’s threat, 

“Take om to the cell and tix ‘in,’ Akbar Khan ordered 
the “Co Divisicens policemen, giving the man's beard a sudden 
tug so that his tace was turned towards the cell. But before 
poing owt with the uniformed policemen, the man qpuietly 
went to Akbar Khan and, with a gentle movement of his 
linger, flicked from his collar.a flake of line fallen from the 
ceihing. His action plunged the room inte a tense silence, 
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At night, he was locked up in a separate cell, away 
from the rest of the prisoners, and there he was given the 
special treatment because of which people often contessed 
to having committed crimes they hadn't even dreamed of 
committing. But he tock every punishment patiently arwd 
courageously, only exacerbating the frustration, suspicion, 
and anger of the law enforcers. 

Exasperated, a few days later, “the Special’ Akbar 
sanctioned the use of those tactics which were not only in- 
tensely painful but also degrading and humiliating, 

And, then, at last, the man spoke, but the words that 
he sports msiy uttered al the moment of extreme agony 
were unknown to those who were busy trving to unde the 
natural shape and order of his limbs: they were unfamiliar 
even to those who had been captured along with him on Shah 
Charagh hill 

They were words made up of hard consonants and, 
even without knowing their meaning, those who heard them 
knew that they could not be without sense. One even had 
the imperceptible fecling that it was perhaps, in a way, better 
notte know their meaning, forsuch words couldn't possible 
refer to pleasant things. 

When Akbar Khan heard those words, he gave the 
officer in charge of °C’ Division a blank look and said, ‘T think 
what he's saving means a cdust-storm or earthquake or flood 
in some Langage.’ 

[he officer in charge stared at Head Constable Akbar 
Khan fora whale, took a deep breath, and then shook his 
head. 

Three days after the man’s transfer to the special 
torture chamber, a very unusual incident took place which 
resulted an Akbar Khan's becoming cistracted and going 
mentally blank whenever Aafaag's name was mentioned. 
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Even though both the Officer Incharge and the Sub-Inspector 
were present in the cell and had witnessed evervthing that 
had transpired, they were unable to comprehend Akbar 
Khan's subsequent fits of absent-mindedness and mental 
blankness, 

That was when Akbar Khan had asked his question 
— after a day and a night of torture — when the man’s bound 
arms, pulled behind his back and tied to a hook in the ceil- 
Ing. Were Untied, and after a bitof shaking, he had sat down 
moteniess on the floor, as though willing and ready to go 
through the next phase of torture. Akbar Khan had said to 
him: All the others with you have’ fessed up and gotten out 
of here, Why the hell are vou bent on getting vourself skinned 
alive?’ 

Head Constable Akbar Khan had asked him the same 
question once earlier when the man had been forced to lie 
face down and was beaten so brutally that his skin had be- 
Bun to pect off, and he had repeated his question later when 
the man had been given such hard blows with the trunchean 
on the soles of his teet that he had suddenly beeun to blece 
from the nose. Bit he had given ne answer ta Akbar Khan 
then or later: instead, he had kept staring at the three police- 
men who sat facing him, as though trving to recognize some- 
thing which was far away and which he'd seen long ago. 
Then he suddenly stood up, supporting with effort the crack= 
ing joints of his arms, and walked to the side of the desk at 
which sat the officer in charge of the ‘C’ Division. The eves 
of the three police officers in the room opened wide with 
amacement, as they saw him bend down and reach, with his 
shaking hands, for the cane belonging to the office In Cha rete, 
which a little earlier had slid down and now lay on the floor, 
He picked it up carefully and made it stand leaning against 
the desk. Quickly overcoming his surprise, Head Constable 
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Akbar Khan was once again about to grab him by his hair 
and bang him cewn on the floor when, with a gesture of his 
hand, the man asked him to desist. That gesture perhaps had 
some magical power init, for Akbar Khan's raised hand trove 

in mid-air, This time the man bowed slowly in front ao the 
Sub-Inspector, and atter pu shui rags the latter's foot to one si de, ; 
picked up an injured spider from the floor, which he had 
spotted some time ago going under the Sub-Inspector’s shoe, 
Then, very gently and carefully, be carried it to the iron grate 

of the cell and left ot sticking there. 

‘What the hell are vou doing?’ the Special Akbar Khan 
asked, once again eetting meady bo tear him wp. 

‘Aspider has a thousand eyes, so it can recognize a 
noble person and weaves a web at the crucial moment.’ One 
should respect spiders,’ he sand, as though giving advice. 

Al this absurd statement, Head Constable Akbar 
Khan's face became contorted with rage, and the cruel side 
of his personality became visible; it was because of his un- 
conrollable rage that the criminals in the precinct called him 
‘the butcher”. He ordered his burly policemen to use the last 
and the most barbaric tactic with the man, and make sure to 
Belevery ptece of information about him —his full name, the 
Places he had been to before coming to Shah Charagh hill, 
the criminal acts he had been involved in — by the next day, 
Saying that, he walked out of the police station. 

The next day, instead of some to the cell of the sus- 
Pectunder investigation, as he would have been expected to 
do, Akbar Khan went to the office of the Division in charge 
and spoke to him ina tone of alarm: 

“Yesterday, | happened te tell my daughter, who's a 
biology stucent, what Aataaq had said about the spider, and 
she saicl it was true that it's impossible to count a spider's 
eves. 
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‘But what was that nonsense about a spider’s being 
able te recognize a noble man, so one should respect it? The 
officer in charge asked, smiling. He had noticed Akbar Khan’s 
perturbation, the perturbation of a brave and seasoned police 
offtcer, at something so ordinary. 

‘My daughter said he had perhaps made that part 
up, but isn’t it weird that he’s spent his days in the forest 
counting the thousands of eves of spiders?’ 

Te's a weird one, all ght,’ the officer in charge said. 
He suddenly remembered Aataag's picking up his cane from 
the floor and making it stand properly, and doing it even 
While he was boing beaten up. 

From that monvwent on, ‘the Special’ Akbar Khan - a 
man witha hundred per cent record of extorting confessions 
from suspects —utinto the habit of petting startled whenever 
Aataagq'> name was mentioned and, then, going curiously 
blank and absent-minded for a while, and by such behaviour 
completely confounding the officer in charge of the °C’ 
Division, 

So, this morning, while receiving the worst and the 
most humiliating treatment, when the suspect uttered those 
fonsonantal sounds which Akbar Khan thought meant 
earthquake or thood or dust-storm, the officer in charge, alter 
shaking his head in dismay, suddenly asked Akbar Khan 
what he thought of letting the suspect go. A shadow passed 
over ‘the Special’ Akbar Khan’s face, and he started blinking 
his evelids quickly as .a child does who is suddenly given 
the right to fulfil any one of his tee equally urgent and 
IMportant wishes, anc his imnocent dace is creased with lines 
bf deep thought = lines new and alien to that face. An 
incomprehensible sorrow showed itself in Akbar Khan's EVES, 
gradually becanung more pronounced and obvious, and at 
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last, in a Voice that dismembered the words it carned, he 
said: ‘Yes, we shouldn't detain Muhammad Aafaaq any 


more,’ 


Note : 

it. Here, the reference is probably to the story of a spider-web, 
spun instantancously at the entrance of the cave by a spider 
to deceive the enenw when the Prophet Muhammad took 
refuge in the cave during his Flight from Makkah. 


Trmlated from Unde by Fora Hassan 
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COWARD 


There was no one in his way, but Javed was sure that the 
dimly-lit Municipal Committee lantern, which had been 
hooked to the wall, was staring at him. Time and again he 
would make the effort to go across the wide and uneven brick 
courtyard to reach the corner house, but each time the lan- 
tern, gazing fixedly at him like a glass eye. would under- 
mine his resolve, and force him to move away from the sewer 
which he knew he could easily jump across to pet to the court- 
yard. 

Javed's own house was quite far from this place, but it 
hadn‘t taken him long to reach here. His mind had raced 
even faster than his legs had carried him on this trip. On the 
way, he had contemplated many things. He was aware that 
he was headed for a brothel, and he also knew why he was 
going there. He was not stupid. 
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He was in desperate need of a woman - of what kind, 
it did not matter, This need hadn't grown in him overnight, 
but had gota hold on him gradually, over the years, and had 
acquired an urgency. Now he had begun to feel that it was 
impossible for him te be without a woman. He must have 
one. He wanted a woman he could slap gently on the thigh., 
He wanted to hear the sound of the slapping. He wanted 
someone to whem he might utter some silly or absurd things. 

Javed was aneducated young man with cnough sense 
to differentiate between right and wrong, yet he was not 
willing to deliberate the issue of his need any further, the 
issue of the familiar need which had now taken root in his 
heart. Ble had tried te find his ideal woman before, but when 
numerous ciforts had only met with disappointments, he had 
concluded that it was futile for him to look for one. Such a 
woman would never come his wav. He had realized that i 
he persisted in searching for the girl of his dreams, he would 
surely go mad and, behaving like a mad dog, would bite 
some woman walking along the road. 

The abject of his search had become different now. 
He had long since given up the hope of stroking a woman's 
hair gently. The woman he sought now still had a head of 
hav, but he wanted to pull at her hair and pluck it savagely 
rather than run his fingers through it lovingly. 

His mind had stopped fantasizing about the woman | 
whose lips one kissed gently, as gently as a butterfly caresses 
a flower. Now he wanted bo singe and scar her lips with his 
passion. He had entirely discarded the notion of whispering 
sweet endearments into her cars; now he wanted to talk 
boldly and brazenly, and to lay bare his desires in coarse and 
obscene words. 

He was not looking for an ideal female any more. 
Anyone, ana ged woman, even one who looked like a 
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haggard, broken-down, infirm man = part woman and part 
something else = would be adequate for his purposes. 

There was a trme when Javed felt a certain soothing 
coolness envelop his entire being when he talked about 
women. The very thought of a woman carried him into the 
comforting world of moonlight. He uttered the word 
‘woman’ carefully and cautiously as though it were a delicate 
and britth word. For a long time, his mind inhabited this 
kind of world, but now he had become aware that the woman 
he desired belonged to the world of dreams, especially the 
dreams one dreamed with an upset stomach, 

New he had emerged from his world of fantasies, 
For awhile he had kept himself diverted with other things, 
but his mind had become frighteningly aware of his buocly's 
needs. The intensity of his desire had made him restless, His 
senses tingled with sensation and his life had become 
unbearable for him. Each of his thoughts had acquired the 
sharpness of a ravor’s edee, and the woman he desired had 
been transformed into something he could not describe in 
winds, 

Onee, he had been proud of being a man; now he 
hated mankind and despised himself. He wanted to disgrace 
and demean himself so that his once beautiful and delicate 
thoughts, those which he had kept neath: arranged in his 
mind, like flowers in a bouquet, should become besmirched 
with filth, 

laved thought: ‘l have failed fn finding refinement 
because everything: around me is foul, Now [ want to smear 
every particle of my body and soul with filth, My senses, 
Which pursued exqueate fragrances earlier, want to smell 
putrid, stinking muck new. Thatis why | have discarded my 
old notions and have come here where everything seems 
mysteriously vile. This world has a terrible fascination about 
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it, He was facing the uneven brick Noor. He could see their 
bones sticking up the stairs to the top floor of the house, but 
the lantern was still in his way. His moving feet came toa 
halt and he was enraged: "Why the devil is this lantern star- 
ing at me?" 

He knew that the lantern's stare was an ilhusion which 
had little to do with reality, yet he could not move forward 
an inch. He kept standing on the far side of the sewer, nursing 
all the wild desires in his heart. The hesitation which he had 
nourished during the past twenty-seven years of his life, and 
which he thought he had managed to leave behind tonight, 
seemed to have preceded him here and had materialized in 
the lantern’s disabling stare. It was making it hard for him to 
indulge in the ugliest act of his life, the act which was to 
soak his body in filth and to contaminate his soul, 

A seruffy-looking woman lived in that house. She 
owned four or five young women who whored for her day 
and night without shame and with total lack of ceremony. 
Like a dredging pump which is busy pulling out filth from 
sewers, these women were at work at all times. A friend of 
Javexl’s who had been to such places frequently had told him 
the characteristics of this particular house, He used to say to 
Javed: “You keep on talking about women, but are there any 
real women in the world? The only real one | ever met was 
my own mother. But let me tell you that when | need a 
woman, there is no place quite like the top floor of old livaan'’s 
house. Italways gives you what you need. By God, old Jivaan 
Is nota woman; she is an angel of mercy, May God give her 
eternal life." . 

Javed had heard many stories about the inmates of 
old Jivaan’s house. He knew, for instance, that one of the 
women always wore dark glasses because her eves had been 
ruined by some disease. There was one who was black like 
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coal, but who smiled all the time. Javed’s mind produced an 
unusual picture whenever he thought about her: ‘T like such 
women whe smile constantly They should go on smiling, 
Perhaps this one's black lips look like bubbles on putrid water 
when she smiles.” 

(id Jivaan had another who used to beg on the streets 
for a living betere she joined her establishment. For a year 
now she had been living mold Jivaan’s house, a howse which 
had catered to men’s needs for the past eighteen years. Per- 
haps her face was heavily made-up. Javed used to think about 
her tea. [erhaps her cheeks looked like rotting and marked 
apples. apples which anvone could buy cheaply, 

He was not particularly interested in any one of these 
women. ‘I can do with anyone,” he thought. “But [want a 
woman handed over to me as soon as | pay the price. There 
shouldn't be a delay of a second, No one should talk. No 
sweet or gentle words be uttered. | donot mind the sound of 
footsteps, or the creak or rattle of the doors, or even the clang 
of coins, but the lips should be sealed. If a semnd should 
emerge. should be more like the grunt of an animal. People 


should couple hike savages, forgetting all of their culture and 
rood breeding. Fora short while, | want to live ina world 
where all my senses of smell, sight, and hearing should be 
blunt like a rustect razor blade," 

He became impatient with himself, He faced a con- 
fusing predicament. His desire was strong enough to make 
him move mountains, vel he was continually trustrated by 
the light of the lantern which could easily be pul out by a 
quick gust of wind. 

Close by him a pe and tobacco shop was open. The 
glaring light in that small shop was so intense that it made it 
difficult tor him te see the wares in the shop clearly. Flies 
hovered about the electric bulb on their heavy wings, Javed 
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became more restless as he watched the flies. He wanted to 
avoid observing slow and cumbersome objects that night. 
His resolve ta do something that night, the resolve he had 
come here with, seemed to hit against the flies and was af- 
fecled bar thwir heaviness. le was alarmed by this thought 
ancl bean to dose courage: “Tam afraid,” he toll himself. "I. 
fear this lantern. [has undone all my plans. Damn tt, lama 
coward, a mere coward.’ 

He cursed himself, but the curses did not produce 
the desired effect. He still could not take the step torward. 
The uneven brick floor remained untraversed. It was sum- 
mer, and it had net cooled down yet, even though it was 
past midnight. There was hardly any traffic in the street. 
Sometimes he would hear a snatch of a song blown his way 
by the wind, but as soon as the wind died down, the song 
would be lost in the thick silence. 

The row of houses on one side of old Jivaan's house 
still showed some signs of lite and activity. In tront of him in 
a window, under the bright light of an electric bulb, sat a 
swarthy bawd fanning herself. The bulb looked like a white 
ball of fire slowly melting the top of the woman's head. 

faved had just begun to watch the dark-skinned 
woman closely when he heard some dull shouts that seemed 
to have come from the side of the street which was hidden 
from tus view. Soon three staggering men appeared and 
sloppal under the window of the same woman. They began 
to make audacious comments about her. Javed's desire sud- 
denly withered within him. 

One of (he men, who seemed more drunk than the 
others, placed his hand on his thick moustache and, blowing 
a kiss towards her said something which drained away all 
of Javed’s courage. The woman laughed her ebony laugh 
and responded with a comment so crude and vulgar that 
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Javed felt as if she hac emptied a basket full of rubbish in the 
street, Her response was greeted by an explosion af 
tiscordant laughter from the three men, While Javed 
watched, the three men climbed up the stairs, and the seat 
which had been occupied by the woman became empty, 

. Javed became even more disgusted with himself. 
“What is happening?’ he asked himself. What's Wrong with 
you? What surt ola person are vou, anvway? What became 
of your reselves? Your intelligence has been dashed to the 
ground amd you haven't batted an evelid? Three drunkards 
came. Unlike you, they didn't have an idea in their heads. 
They boldly talked toa prostitute and, laughing, went up to 
her room as if they were going up te fly a kite. And vou, you 
who are aware of all your needs, are shill standing in the 
middle of the strect like an idiot, afraid of a stupid lantern. 
You knew what vou wanted, yet your legs did nol move 
forward. Darin vou. 

This sell-reproach impelled Javed to action. Jumping 
acrss the sewer, he moved swiftly towards ohl livaan's 
house. Fle was about to climb up the stars when he saw a 
man coming down. He moved back and inadvertently tried 
to hide himecli, but (he ran did not even look at him, 

The man had thrown his nvuslin short across his shoul- 
der and was wearing a wreath of smothered jasmine flowers 
on his right wrist. His body was drenched with sweat. Lin- 
aware of Javed's presence, holding and hitting, his foin-cloth 
a little with both hands, he crossed the brick courtvard and 
went beyond the sewer. laved kept wrclerarys why the man 
did tut notice him. 

In the meanwhile, faved observed the lantern once 
again. It seemed to be saying te him: “You can never succeed 
in your efforts because you are a coward, Remember, last 
wear you wanted te tell a Hindu girl that you loved her, but 
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your body went numb because you imagined horrible 
happenings, including a indu-Muslim rivet! You gave up 
that gurl because of your cowardice and you couldn't love 
Hamecda because she was a relative of yours and was likely 
lo misinierprel your attention. You have always been in the 
snp ad apprehensions. You wanted to fall tor Bilquees, but 
the mere prospect of being near her drove all passion away, 
and you remained as untullilled as ever. Don't vou realize 
that you have always doubted the sincerity of your own 
intentions? That you have always been the victim of fear? 
Even now you are afraid. There is no danger of running into 
a relative here, nor any possibility of a Mincu-Muslim riot, 
vet vou ll never be able to go up the stairs. | would like to see 
how you doit.” Javed felt totally defeated. He was convinced 
that he was a coward of the worst kind, Incidents from his 
past fluttered in his mind as the apes ofa book do in the 
wind. For the first time, he realized that his hesitancy or 
bashiulness had turned him into apathetic and miserable 
coward, 

He was startled out of his thoughts when he heard 
somcone coming down the stairs, twas the girl who always 
wore dark glasses, about whom he had heard much from his 
tnend. He was about to sneak away when she spoke to him 
brashly: ‘Come on, honey. Come, come.’ Then she coaxed 
him, ‘Oh, please come on up. 

laved felt thatif le staved there any longer, he would 
Start growing a tail which would begin wagging as soon as 
the called hin asain. Flustered and confused by this vision, 
he looked at the bespectacled woman again. She gestured 
obscene] ¥ With her shoulders and breasts. liy now faved had 


lost all nerve, he: apoke Again: ‘Come on, love, Why take so 
bovrny: 7" : 
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Javed suddenly took to his heels. Having jumped 
acnass the open sewer, he entered the main street. He heard 
a derisive laugh which echoed after him, making him 
shudder. 

When he reached home, onc of his thoughts crawled 
toward the surface of his consciousness and consoled him: 
‘Thank vour stars, Javed. You have been saved from 
committing a terrible sin.’ 


Traisiated from Uri by Pari Hassan 
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MITTHAL SHAH’S YARD 


Old Phhaijan's daughter was about to retum home after hav- 
ing been im police custody. All the women in Mitthal Shah's 
Yard were, therelore, outside their houses waiting. or if busy, 
were hovering close to the doors to see when the car would 
enter the Yard and Chheemi would be visible. These were 
the woren from the side of the Yard where Chivwenmi’s house 
was. |, too, was among them, going in and out of their houses, 
as is mv habit, 

My house is alse in the same Yard and this is where 
Pee grown up. But [ve not really grown up vet, for | have 
not vel been forbiciden to po inside the houses, neither the 
one Which ar on Old Chhaijan’s side, near where the small 
road comes inte the Yard, nor the others, including our house, 
which are locatecl where the built-up area ol the Yard ends. 

Why elder unele’s son, whois four or five vears older 


than me, is no longer allowed to enter any of the houses, He 
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has started growing a moustache, and he himself has begun 
feeling shiv about women. 

The wormen ef our house - my mother and the wives 
of my elder brothers - didn’) want to be anywhere mear the 
door at the time when Chheemi was to arrive. 

lias the one who had mentioned yesterday moming 
Innmy house that someone had telephened old Mhhaijan the 
night belure from Karachi with the news that Chheemi hael 
been arrested and was being kept in a police station. | was 
shill wondering where and how Chhecemi might have been 
hand-cutted by the police when my mother also heard the 
news and snarled at me: “Why do you meddle with those 
people? What have we got todo with people like them? She 
hie soil such things betore, many times, and once had even 
fot mea few smacks from my father. Now | don't remember 
exactly why my father had smacked me - whether tor 
JUMpeng: from one housetop to another, or tor chasing falhing 
kites, of for wandering about in the hotsun, Allhe kept saying 
as he slapped me was: "Will you still go to those people's 
houses? Pley, will your?” 

[didn't mind being slapped by him, ane he cheln't 
really hit me very hard. Also, | know how toduck the blow's, 
And another thing. Inside me, | found that whole business 
of being beaten quite funny, My father scemed to be taking 
out his anger, meant for someone else, on me. This is what 
my mother used to say, too, when father would begin fight- 
ing with her as soon as he entered the house. 

Then, having just said that Chheemi had been locked 
up the might betore, when | was about to leave the house, 
my VOUT est sister-in-law called me into the kitchen on seme 
pretext and asked, ‘Shaker, what happened to Chheemi? 

| sand | didn’t really know. Her aunt who had taken 
her te Karachi had said that Chheemt would have a eccl 
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life there. Then I didn’t know what had happened that the 
police had taken her inte custody. 

My sister-in-law asked in alow whisper, “Did she say 
anything to you betore she feft? 

Llooked arcund ancl said, ‘She gave me five rupees 
for ice-cream and potato chips and promised to bring a nice 
gift for me from Karachi. She was sure to have a pile of rooney 
there.’ 

Al that moment my mother walked by the kitchen 
door, My sister-in-law quickly handed me the glass of milk 
she was drinking, as though | had asked for it. And just to 
tease her, | took a sip from it. Then when mother had gone, 
she took her glass back, wiped it clean where my lips had 
touched it. She is fussy that way, never using dishes and 
Glasses used by others, though she is not loo squeamish about 
sharing my brother's — her husband's - clishes, | know that 
for sure. Se she wiped the glass and started drinking her 
milk and said, “But why was she annested?" 

sand, ‘How clo] know? She is not even a thief and, 
then, what she had told me was... 

Poouldn’t complete my sentence because I heard an 
uproar outside, near where the small road parted from the 
big one and entered the Yard. 

My sister-in-law asked, ‘What did she tell you?’ 

“Will talk to you later,’ I said and, pulling my hand 
free from hers, darted out of the house. 

My youngest sister-in-law wants to know everything 
about everybody - what happened in whose house, who hit 
whom, whose daughter-in-law went back to her parents and 
soon. And when my mother is not home, she even ventures 
a look outside the house from behind the sackcloth curtain 
atthe door, especially ifa fight happens to be going on in the 
street. The fact is that the women of our house never go out; 
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noone ever takes them to the cinema, nor da they needlessly 
Visit other people's hanuses. 

Whatever [ tell my voungest sister-in-law, she whis- 
pers first to her husband and then to the other sisters-in-law 
mn the house, She never tires of listening to stories about 
Chihecmis house and scrapes for every little detail. For in- 
stance, she wants to know what kind of people visit her 
house, and how her mother makes young children joe to the 
store to get her a pack of ‘cigrits’ whenever she runs out of 
them. 


When [tell her these stories, | mimic the tone of voice 
and accent of Chheems's mother. My youngest sister-in-law 
loves to hear such stones, especially when |impersonate Old 
Phhayan. | deliberately use the word ‘Vhhagan’, instead of 
Faizan which ts her ceal name, and | sound exactly like some 
the aliiterate women living around Phhayjan’s house. 

Chheemi's own real name is Shamim: once she told 
me that herself. | had said te her, “What kind of a name is 
Chheemu? Noone in our house has a name like that! 

“What kind of names do they have in vour house?’ 
she had asked. 

‘Niy elder sister-in-law is Amtullah, the middle one 
is Khairul-\Waraa, and the youngest one in Shams-un-Nihaar.’ 

Even betore | could finish pronouncing their tongue- 
twisting names, she had begun laughing and | had run to 
pull her hair = not seriously, only ts jest, as I do with my 
older sister. 

Then she said that her real name was Shamim = alias 
Chheemt:. 

But even the word Shamim she utters in a peculiar 
way. You can only hear the ‘m’s’; the ‘sh’ gets lost somewhere 
in speaking. The poor girl can't even pronounce her own 
name properly. 
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[had told my youngest sister-in-law - when she came 
to our house after her marriage - that Chheemi was my gitl- 
friend and that her mother - a huge, lazy old woman - dicin’t 
do any work but sat all day smoking her water-pipe. My 
sister-in-law's eyeballs had just about popped out of their 
sockets in amazement. ‘So, you have a girlfriend as well! 
she had sacl. 

The truth ts that nobody in our house smokes. That's 
why old Phhaijan’s smoking seemed so unusual to my 
sister-in-law. 

Let alone smoking, nobody does anything in our 
house. The women just cook the meals and sav their prayers. 
The mentolk, when there is an assembly in the Yared to come- 
memorate Moharram, come outside the houses and sit ona 
rug arcuod the statf of imam Abbas. Gur women don'teven 
£0 to the housetops to listen to the men's orations, But the 
women on the other side of the Yard, where Chheemi's house 
is situated, near where the small road enters the Yard, come 
out of their houses, their heads covered with black shawls 
and, sitting on reed stools in the open, a little away from the 
men, listen te the whole ceremony. 

So, hearing the uproar outside, | ran out of my house. 
Twas night that Chheemi was back, because a nice new car, 
going bump over the open drain, had entered the Yard and, 
moving smoothly, without making any jérks, had passed 
through the crowd of people and stopped right in front of 
old Phhaijan's door. Chheemi, when | saw her, looked as 
though she hadn't even washed her face that morning. I stood 
in front of the car, my face close to the windshield, so that 
she would know that I was there. I'm not like the other kids 
who were standing around the car, scribbling, with their fin- 
gers, their names in the dust on the car. One of them, making 
his finger wet with his spittle, had even begun erasing what 
he had written earlier and was scolded by the driver. 
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Chheemi couldn't rea 


she? 


ly make friends with such boys, could 


Aman whom | had many times seen visiting the 
house next to Chheenmi’s, and who was whispering some- 
thing for a long time inte the ears of the woman from that 
house, getup when that woman stood up and started walk- 
ie behind her He said te her ‘This car belongs to the land- 
lord of the Ghulam Muhammad village.’ 

"Really! she answered, 

So, Sawan has bought this car now, [said to myself. | 
had heard him say te old Phhaijan in Sindhi, “Adter the har- 
vest [om going tobuv myselfanew car.’ | had asked Chheemi, 
‘How much money does this landlord have?’ And Chheemi 


had said, ‘Lots of i. Want some of it? No, Pdon't want some 
of it,’ Phad answered in the same tone and added, ‘ld get a 
double beating if) took that meney home.’ 

‘One beating for visiting our house? she asked, and 
| nodded. “And (he second one for? 

‘Being unable to say where [ got the money from. 
Where would [hide it? 

Sawan, at that moment, was sitting in the open court- 
vard with old [hhaijan, smoking the water-pipe. There were 
many people in the house. | too was inside, sitting with 
Chheenu. reading her a story from a journal. she keeps me 
near her on that pretest: she doesn't know how to read. But 
I think even if she had attended school, she wouldn't have 
fone Very far. She is que dim-w ittecl, in that wy Perhaps 
no one in her house can read or write. Even Sawan ts not 
really educated. | don’t like his coming to their house. When- 
ever he is there, he sits for hours with the women, while his 
car stands outside and bakes in the sun. 

Once Lasked Chheemi: ‘Is Sawan related to you?’ She 
nodded in agreement, ‘But,’ I said, ‘he speaks Sindhi? ‘We're 
also Sindhis,’ Chheemt had said, 
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‘Oh no, you are net, You are Punjabis," | said. 

‘Keally? You figured that out by yourself? 

The fact is that Sawan anc old Mhhaijan talk to each 
other in Sind, while Phhaijan talks to everyone else in the 
house in Punjabi. But Chheemi doesn’t know any Sindhi, 
noteven as much as Ida. 

Anvway, seeing Chheen, old Phhaijan’s eves had 
fillecdl with tears, anc she had lunged forward to hue her, All 
the women and children had moved aside. Hecause of her 
big belly Phhaiyan had hac to bend her head forward io hug 
Chheemi, She too had been erving. Everybody had gone in- 
side the house. | tom had walked in with (hem. Chheemi had 
sat cown, leaning against the bolster cushion, Someone had 
turned on the air cooler, even though two electric fans were 
alreacly on 

The old lady had given a hundred rupee note to the 
car chauffeur and sent him away. The boy who owns a 
harmonium repair store in the Yard hac brought a sack full 
of cold cola bottles and had begun opening and distributing 
them, a5 (hough itwswas an eccasion for celebration. 

In fact, tt seemed like such an occasion. | was waiting 
for the chance to ask Chheermo ifshe had really been arrested, 
and if so, for what reason. Was it true that she had stolen 
something ? She always had lots of money! But such an oppor- 
tunity never came up. The women around her were behaving 
as if they knew nothing at all, and that they were just happy 
that Chheemi had come back after so many days’ absence. 
Most of the women hadn't come empty-handed. Soon, there 
was a pile of boxes of cakes and sweets on the floor, 

Il think the women were knowingly keeping quiet 
about Chheemi's arrest because all the women of that side of 
the Yard live in awe of old Phhaijan, just as women on our 
side are afraid of Hajiani Amina. When Hajiani’s youngest 
son was caught gambling, all the women acted as if nothing 
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was the matter. No one dared ask her why Faisal had done 
What he had cone, and why the butcher's son had stabbed 
Saud. Woanvone of the women had asked those cpuiesticnrs, 
Hajiant would have refused ever to set tout in her house, 
and then mary things would remain permanently unfinished 
in that woman's house, fer ne other woman knows what 
prover to otter at what ritual, and how to perform the differ- 
ent cUncmonies. 

When someone tried togive me a bottle of cola, [ 
blushed and refused to take it, ; 

Old Chhaijan said, ‘Have it, son. Your stster has come 
home," 


Iclidn't lake the bottle, and afterwards no one offered 
itagain, for, by then, old Phhaijan had begun attending to 
Chheems anc the other girl who had come with her from 
Karachi. First, they were busy talking, their bodies gently 
undulating, and later on, that other girl, who herself seemed 
dim-witted hike Chheemi, began explaining things to the 
others, among them Giyumay and Rafiqay - these people 
have names like these - and Chheemi began dozing off while 
sitting divwn, as thouch she had been awake the whole night. 

[t was so hot that when | came out of Chheemi's 
hows, was drenched msweat. owas quiet in the Yard. The 
electric bulb of Imam Abbas’ staff was still lit: the man whose 
job this te turn it off had left it on. He doesn't any longer 
even sweep the dust from the round platform under the staff, 
He only extorts money from the people on one pretext oF 
another = to do this or that for the staff. Actually, even the 
colour of the bunting on the stalf has faded, and, at that time, 
it hung limp and lifeless because there was no breeze in the 
Yard and the light of the bulb looked pale ane dead, 

When [ got home, everybody had already eaten. 
Hearing the noise | was making in the kitchen, my younsest 
sister-in-law came out of her room and, to make her intentions 
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known, asked loudly from afar, "Shaker, you want me to 
warm the fowd for you? 

[hada mersel inimy mouth, Nodding, I said, Yes." | 
know she was getting impatient to hear the news. She came 
into the kitchen, picked wp the lid ofa copper potand, putting 
it back down noisily, whispered, "Did you get to talk to 
Chheemi?’ 

I said, ‘Ne,’ which was the truth, for | hadn't 
exchanged a word with Chheemi. 

She sat down near me on the small square stool and | 
began telling her evervthing — how Sawan's car had entered 
the Yard and how dopey Chheemi looked sitting in it, as 
though she hacin’ washed her face that morning. Then, | 
sd, we all went inside Chheemi's house. When Chheemi 
was talking to her aunt, I hae kept hovering round her, wait- 
ing for a chance to ask her about each and everything. | 
wanted to find out how it all worked, for she had told me 
before she left that she was a a iu become an artiste, 

‘She went to become a drama artiste?’ 

Tsai, “Yes, | forget to tell vou that. Yes, her aunt, 
who took her to Karachi, had teld Phhaygan that Chheemi 
was so beautiful that she should be an artiste. | had thought 
she was going to learn to darn-ts.' 

“Dance, net darn-u 5 my sister-tn-law correctod fie. 

When we are talking amongst ourselves, she often 
checks mei Tose the word Phhaijan instead of Faizan, saying, 
‘Shaker, love, veru |] ruin your la Pigs cd ges this way.’ 

When | protest that “Chose people say Phhaijant’ ehe 
cave. “Forget abet these people. They are ignorant. But you 
sips picking up the Wren Language, Sometimes rattl ‘way 
Nvens’, SOE LITE ‘Vous’. Twe answered this particular 
arpument of hers many times before: it’s nat the people in 


Chheemi's beoue we rr << : aie 
M's house who say ‘thems’ and ‘yous’; it's those in 
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the ration-store owner's house, and that 1 enjoy 
impersonating them. 

lasked her: “To become an artiste, does ome have to 
be beautiful? 

“Yes,’ she said, 

“Then, Bhabi, why don't vou become an artiste?’ 

Changing the topic quickly, she said, “Tell me every- 
thing. What was Chheerm saving?’ 

sand, Peouldn’t ask her anything. The women visit- 
ing the house dict show any desire io leave. In everyone's 
presence how could she tell why the police had arrested her 
and where they had kept her? Mostly it was her cousin wha 
talked. Chheemi just sat and giggled while her mother kept 
repeating. Have some shame, Have some shame, you!" 

‘Even then, they must've said something,’ my sister- 
in-law prodded, 

[began: ‘Well! Every evening Chheemi and the other 
girls used te ge fora walk in the Defence Society or Clifton 
with ther cousins, Aslam and Gala. 

My sister-in-law smiled and said, “How do you know 
they are her cousins?" 

Irritated, | said, “Tf you goon questioning me like this, 
il not say another word,’ 

‘All ght, all right. Go on, no matter who they were,’ 
sli satel. 

‘So, as usual, last night they were laking a walk in 
Bath Island. Bala was with Chheemi . . .’ 

[shouldn't have mentioned that fact, [ realized, blush- 
ing with embarrassment. 

And skirting the issue [ said, ‘Well, they all were 
wandering about when the police arrived in the jeep and 


took them to the police station.’ 


2“ 


n the jeep?’ 
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I began laughing at my sister-in-law's simplicity. How 
could the police have taken so many people in a jeep? Of 
course, they would have brought their black van. 

‘And kept them locked up the whole night. Chheemi 
was saving that there were no beds or mattresses in the police 
station, nor any place to wash. Bala kept standing the whole 
night, holding the bars, but Aslam talked to the other peaple 
there for some ime, and even borrowed cigarctles from them. 
Their aunt's daughter also took a few puffs, that other girl 
was saving.’ My sister-in-law laughed. ‘Chheemi couldn't 
sleep the whole night. Bedbugs were crawling down the 
walls. Her aunt's daughter slept soundly, though. In the 
morning they were given tea. After breakfast, they left. 
Chheem didn’t even eat anvthing. She must have been 
missing ber mother and wondering if she would ever see 
her again. | think she was sure the police were going to hang 
her.’ 

My sister-in-law moved her stool closer to me. 

‘Enjoying the story?’ [ asked, 

Yes,’ she said and started scratching my hair with 
her fingers, 

‘Then the same black van must have arrived and 
taken them all to an officer whose name was moustrate,’ 

‘Magistrate?’ my sister-in-law asked after some think- 
Ing. - 

‘No. moustrate, That's what Chheemi said, There they 
were all questioned. Chheemi also repeated what the others 
- Aslam, Hala, and her fermale cousins - had said.’ 

"Wihat?' ‘ 

‘Where do you live? | live “bihand” Jacob Lines," 

‘Behind? my sister-in-law asked, 

wo, Psaid, “Bihand. Chheemi is right.’ 

Then | asked my sister-in-law, ‘Ahahi, what is a 
neck-toy?" 
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What does a stupid toy have to do with anvthing:?’ 

No. the girl with Chheems said they were arrested 
for necking and toving with cach other in public.’ 

“iy sister-in-law suddenly felt abashed and said, “You 
better stop this running around from house to house and 
shay Hove bo stusaly,' 

[said “But then how would vou get all the news of 
the Yard?’ 

“Ty sister-in-law did not pet up from ber seat after 
giving: me that advice about studving. | knew that she liked 
to hear stories. That's why she hadn't moved. After sitting 
quiet for a little while she asked, ‘Weren't they roughed up 
by the police?! 

"Nia, | satel. “Actually Chheomi was saying that there 
she became bolder than ever, She was feeling atraid before 
going to the moustrate, but once in front of him, she became 
ateress,” Mimicking her tone of voice, | said, ‘) thought m 
my heart, what's the worst he can do? Put me in jail? Then 
why notsay what's in my heart?’ 

The girl sitting newt to her had told old Phharyan, 
‘Many times, by sins and mestures, | tried to make her stop, 
but she wouldn't even notice me, 

And Chheemi had said, ‘If had done that, | might 
have become dumb and speechless.’ 

My sister-in-law said, “Your friend is a real hustler, 
isn't she?" 

Getting excited by my own story-telling. | said: “They 
also questioned her suitor.’ 

‘What suitor?’ my sister-in-law asked, 

‘Tthink they might have wanted te ask her about the 
suit af clothes she was wearing, but Chheemi's cousin aan it 
the people in the moustrate’s office were pointing towards 
Bala as they satd: “Pe is her suitor” 

Or something like that which | couldn't remember. 
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“At first Chheemi didn’t understand what they meant 
by pointing bo Bala, because she said, “Suitor? What suitor? 
We just went out fora walk 

| thought in my mind, Chheemi must have imagined 
tal those penpals hacl mistaken Bala‘s real name to be “Suter”. 

Miv sister-in-law said, Tell me this in Urdu.’ 

I did that. Then, [ said, Chheemi thought they prob- 
ably wanted to krow from where she had got the suit of 


clothes she was wearing; so she said, 'T have a mother, like 
everybody else, She wot it stitched for me." 

The moustrate’s clerk had told her to shut up. 

The spoon my sister-in-law was holding in her hand 
felon te the lid of the pot. My mother called from inside the 
house, ‘Who's in the kitchen?’ My sister-in-law replied, “Tt's 
me, mother. fm serving food to Shaker.’ had finished eat- 
ing @ long time ager 

‘The moustrate alse talked about cating,” | said 

Surprised, my sister-in-law said, ‘Eating? There in the 
court?’ “Yes, ves.” Psaid. “The moustrate had told Chheemi to 
eat lawfully-camed food, Chheemi thought he was talking 
about intelligence. She answered, “How can intelligence be 
law fully-earned or ill-gotten? It’s not something to eat, ith" 

The moustrate was angry at Chheemi. He had told 
her toa cal Jia. 

‘Chheemi may be lacking in sense, but she is sharp- 
tongued. She snapped back: “What do you think we cat = 
pig’s meat? We cat the same meat that you folks eal. Our 
food may not be as fancy, it may not be cooked in pure ghee 
but itis fuadal allright.” People in Chhvemi’s house, vou know, 
are fond of pure ghee. Then the moustrate’s clerk warned 
her. “Ifyou don‘tlearn to keep your mouth shut, the Sahib is 
going to throw vou in prison.” It was only then that she 
quieted down." 
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That evening we had a number of puests visiting us, 
ame [didi final time te po te Chheemi’s house 

The next morning when DT went there, Chheemi was 
sitting in ihe hammock that Sawan had given to old Phhaijan 
tg rock in, and that other girl and old Chhaijan were sitting 
aor thee blower 

Chheemi smiled to see me and bean talking to the 
other girl about their fun-filled davs in Karachi. The old lacy 
Was angry, pressing hand on the cigarette she was smekine. 
She was repeating to her sister, ‘Loose, vagrant girl. God's 
curse on her’ She was not laughing at all. [ don't know for 
how long they had been discussing the saniw subject. More 
than bemeg angry, old Phhaian was feeling embarrassed 
because she had been humiliated in the whole Yard by her 
daughter. 

A lithe later, Qayumay entered the house ina hurry, a 
newspaper in his hands, He was panting as if he had run all 
the wav. He spoke to Chheemi as soon as he entered: ‘Your 
picture's in the paper.’ 

‘Really! Show it to me,’ she said. 

Thev all tell upon the newspaper. Chheemi was very 
happy. There was one picture of the whole group, with their 
names underneath, ancd one just of Chheemiin the same suit 
of clothes she was talking about yesterday, the one she had 
worn when she had returned from Karachi. Il was a oe 


mace pbc tures. 

Old Phhaijan said to me, “Hey, child, read me what it 
says about bert 

Then | etartect reading the news: 

‘Arrested for public display of indecency” 

What does that mean? Chheemi asker, 

‘Yesterday, in the darkness of the evening, young 
couples...” 

Who were the couples? Chheemi mumbled. 
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‘., engaged in shameful acts were apprehended by 
the police. 

‘What's that?" 

Under the picture these words were printed in bold 
letters: ‘Couples arrested for kissing and commuting grossly 
indecent acts in public." 

Chheems once again mumbled, “What does it mean? 
Tell me in a language | can understand. You are talking like 
that moustrate.” 

I suddenly remembered something that Chheemi had 
said vesterday. She had said: ‘When the moustrate's clerk 
adic, “Yeu are being arrested for posticution.” | asked him 
“What is posticutioan?”” 

And that was the word | had forgotten to ask my 
sister-in-law alnaut, 

But my sister-in-law didn’t even understand what 
neck and toying was. How would she know the meaning of 
posticutin? 

But one thing is certain: my sister-in-law had praved 
ta God to bring Chheemi back home safely. She herself had 
told me that. 


an 


Translated fron Unde bv Forng Hassan 
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AV prayer time betore early darkness, the sky had hidden its 
face trom the sun's hungry eve, But the stars in the dry sky 
trembled like painful tears, Kludabaksh was seated in his 
nares pal cull aml was recalling: thie companions ane triers 
of the golden vears of his childhood amd youth, 

Inside the narrow cell, except tor a broken oil lamp, 
Khudabaksh had no companion. The lamp, powerless to help 
pass the nights and to fulfil his needs, pave oul a wisp of 
thin smoke from time to time, as if from an angry heart. As 
it came forth during the nights, the smoke stuck to the old 
walls of the cell. It drew a gloomy black line of soot which 
remained as a mark of the black-hearted condition of the jail 
for every future prisoner. 

But Khudabaksh was remembering the companions 
of his childhood and the dreams of his vouth. He stood up, 
walked across the eell, and stood before the unyielding iron 
door of his cage. With both hands, he gripped the bars. Fora 
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long time he stood there, staring at the dark sky, searching 
for the memory of days gone by, Bul time and again, 
Khudabaksh's thoughts turned upon his present helpless- 
ness, and he hit at the iron gates of the cell. 

Khudabaksh was sleepy. Then, with a sudden start, 
he thought how quickly his childhood had passed. In one 
leap it went by, and then it was mived with his early youth, 
Children's play with child companions rushed through his 
thoughts. Then he recalled how his moustache and beard 
had bepun to prow, He thought of this time with its priva- 
tions of nakedness and hunger, and how he had entered his 
fourteenth pear when his moustache appeared, but his heart 
was always far away, as if searching for something in a fog. 
In his dreams also, he lived in the same sort of world. 

But now he ne longer recognized his world, and did 
net understand why One thing that made him especially 
sad was that, previously, the girl Sado had always been his 
playmate, but was so no longer. He thought, “We embraced 
and kissed cach other: now... Sado no longer is my plav- 
mate as she used to be and no longer does she laugh freely 
as she used to.” He also noticed something else: how serious 
Sade's conversations had become. 

She alse scemed to walk differently, thought 
Khudabaksh. Now, as she walked, a corner of her 
headcovering flapped across her breast, and he noticed the 
new bloomings under her shawl, Sado now never went out 
alone, nor did she play at night with the children; these 
restrictions upon her conduct were known to Khudabaksh, 
but he was mot explicitly aware of them, He recalled how 
especially painful it was that Sado, who used to come and 
tug at him te come out of the house to play games, no longer 
did that; it was now he who went and tugged at Sado to 
come outside, Bul when the two of them used to play SAMeSs 
together alone, an alien force seemed to pull at Khudabaksh, 
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binding his feet, so that he could not move. The peace of his 
heart and soul was forever broken, in some STranee wi, 
Khundabaksh remembered how one day he had gone 
to wash his hair and that Sado had also come to the river to 
wash her clothes. As he heard Sado's steps, Khudabaksh fell 
as itt Sade was burning the ground. Khudabaksh's soul 
trembled, ancl his heart began te thump in fright, seemingly 
without cause, Khudabaksh had not yet rubbed soap on bis 
curls when Sade called to him: “Have you any clothes to be 
washed? Give them to me, and Tl wash therm.’ With this 
ansiius note in Sade'’s Voice, the disorder in Khudabaksh's 
scl) worsened: he felt only hall-conscious, almest thunder- 
struck. Fle hesitated: Shall | give her my clothes, of pot? At 
last, he wrapped himecl!! ina dio, made from a towel, tock 
off his clothes, and somehow put them down near her, Sada 
glanced at him oul of the comer of her eve, aril set te think- 


ing. She spontaneously lowered her eves in modesty, and 


ashes 
almost threw him to the ground by force. And this, even 
though Khudabaksh and have plaved and been compan: 
ions together for many vears, and have often held hands? As 
if in the power of a hidden force, Khudabaksh’s mouth 
opened, and, trembling, he asked, ‘Sado, why don't vou come 
any more to my house these moonlit nights? And by cay, 
when vou see me, why don't you speak to me? And when 
you cde see me, why do vou lower your eyes?’ 

As he asked these questions, a tear dropped from 
Khudabaksh’s eves to the ground and was absorbed by the 
earth; and when he raised his eves again, he saw that Sado‘s 
face was also glowing with sweat. 

How swiftly the memories flooded in, filling the 
prison cell! Two large tears fell from Khudabaksh's eves. The 
prison warden shouted, ‘Prisoner! It is past eleven o'clock, 
why are you standing in the doorway? Are vou counting 


slidldenty became conscious of her power, how hereve 
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stars? Go to sleep. 

Khudabaksh went on talking to himself; through the 
mist of his tears, he seemed to see something in the obscure 
distance. During the last days there had come, one after the 
other, a series of heart-chilling memories. 

These memories, in winghess flight, had arrived al 
the river bank where Khudabaksh and Sado had pledged 
themselves to cach other Ae remembered Sado's words, 
When, asa rain cloud dripped ona freezing cold night, she 
put her hand on the parting of her hair and swore ‘in dying, 
iInteaving this world, this promise will be kept.’ 

Thereafter, the two thirsty hearts, in places far away 
from the immoral and cruel customs of the place, in the 
noonday heat, somewhere in the midnight of pitch-dark 
midwinters, or under the canopy of the tull moon, renewed 
their pledge to each other, from time to time, as the months 
passcal, 

Time passed in its course; bul the earth stood still. 
Heaven joked with them the time-honoured privilege of the 
nich husband to chegse any bride laughed at them. And so, 
before their eves a day arrived when Sado became eryragect 
to Muhammad Ali. Muhammad Ali was a rich man =a very 
well-off landowner, and he paid five thousand rupees in cash 
asa deposit. Hut Muhammad Ali could only get Sado's body, 
because Sado’s heart and soul had been previously commit- 
ted te the young labourer, Khudabaksh. | 
| Khudabaksh went to sptdk to Muhammad Ali in all 
Innocence. He said, ‘Muhammad Ali, you are my boss; you 
are the village squire and landowner. | have worked for you 
many times, | have eaten your salt, you are like my father 
and mather. But you have no right to Sado. Please do not 
take Sado, because there has been a long-standing pledge 
between Sade and me, of owe lives, hearts, and souls. Do not 
“eParate our two thirsty hearts, do not come between two 
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burning hearts and restless souls.” 

Gut that custedian of deaf ancl blind traditions 
laughed and answered, ‘Now vounc man, vou must be mac. 
You dn a naked, starving labourer. Sade is mot at all your 
sorted woman with her garelle-hke eves, her lieht-coloured 
skin, her lovely hands, the long locks of her hair, her new 
pearly and milk-white breasts, all gathering strength ane, 
youth, she is worthy of that money that plays a part in her 
release from virginity, so that she can seize the treasunes of 
this world, Let this be a warning to you: let me not hear this 
kind of impudence trom your begear’s mouth again. Sado 
cannot be put ina berging bowl; indeed, five thousand 
rupees have already been paid for her by me as a deposit, 
and have been accepted.’ 

Upon heanng this dry and bitter taunt, a darkness 
tell before Khodabaksh’s eves. and the ground slipped away 
trom beneath his feet. His soul fell wrung out. On broken 
feet, Khudaboaksh returned te his house, He enterce, ancl sat 
In silence on his sleeping mat. His toothless old mother told 
him that she had that very day taken ao muslin dnyulie as a 
gift for Sade's betrothal, but when she had gone to Saco's 
house, she had found Sado's gazelle-like eves rea from 
wevping Elis mother also said that Sade had alse asked about 
hin: ‘Ts he well? Is he at home? 

This ignited an even stronger fire in Khudabaksh’s 
heart and he felt as fa thin wisp of smoke were rising from 
it. Looking newher this way nor that, he stretched a cloth out 
upon his mat, lav down and tried to sleep. In the embers of 
the fire that burnt in the hearth, his mat appeared reel to him. 
The whole neht. Khodabaksh tossed from side to side; it 
Was hopwless fetes bo sleep. 

Suddenty, asf compelled by an invisible force, 
Khudabaksh sat up on his mat. seized his nile, and went 
out. He did not really know where he was puing. His feet, it 
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seemed, of their own accord, took him towards Sado’s house. 
He pulled his dfeti more closely about him. When he reached 
Sado's room, he stretched his right hand towards her pullow 
and put it under her neck beside her long locks. He sip hed. 
When Sado awoke at the sound of his footsteps and his sighs, 
she twisted herself like a snake, arched and stretched herself 
like a rainbow. When she recognized Khudabaksh, both their 
hearts were united in yearning, and they were so close that 
each could hear the other's heart thumping. The fire of their 
hearts caused bitter tears to flow from their eyes. 

The tears splashed as if froma rain-cloud, When they 
dried their tears, there still remained the sounds of heaving 
sobs, and a good hour later, Sado was still trying to separate 
her lips ta say something, but her throat fell squeezed to- 
gether With the greatest difficulty, she moved her trembling 
longue between her pearly teeth. From her lips, from her 
dying broken tongue, he heard her say: ‘My darling,’ and 
again a great seb intervened, 

Again, she spoke with a great effort, and said, ‘My 
dearest.’ From Khudabaksh's mouth came the words: ‘Yes, 
my sweet...” And again for some time tears kept pouring 
from their eves. Their hearts were full of yearning but they 
were powerless, 

At length, Sado said, “By means of this most horrible 
and shameless tradition in the world, the dishonourable and 
Monstrous bride-price, contractors have separated us forever 
today, my darling! These people have used their money and 
force to keep us apart, But our neal lives, hearts, and dreams 
stay far away and above the power of their money. 
Muhammad Al, with his money and power, cannot make 
my delicate person his own, with his beastly claws = even 
Heaven COMITOE separate us", ; 


i lore enraged than €vetT al these words, Khudabaksh 
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silently and gently released Sado and pushed her away. He 
turned asice and went out. He returned to his house, where 
his mother was lying under a rag quilt on her bed, groaning 
with pan. He approached her quictly, and clnew back the 
cover from her pillow, and gazed at the many wrinkles on 
his mother’s face. 

With many sighs, all the past troubles came back to 
his mind. He also reminded himself of what his mother had 
said: ‘My son, my face has been wrinkled and creased by 
much trouble and hard work, aswell as by the dishonourable 
and shameless law of tthe rich.” 

Again, these very words came forth from the mouth 
of Khucabaksh. Pe thought, ‘Now Sado has been made to 
weep by these same shameless people, and she is now sepa- 
rated from me forever.’ There and then he deciced to go and 
aeek revenge for his mother’s bloodless wrinkled face, and 
for dear Sado's tears. 

He puta bullet in his rifle and set out. Arriving al 
Muhammad Al's pate, he stopped and knocked at the door. 
Muhammad Ali came out, and without a word or question, 
both Khudabaksh’s arms went up and he took aim. Suddenly, 
there was a flash and a loud bang, and Muhammad Ahi 
slumped, collapsed, and fell to the ground. Ee moaned“... 
akh 2... waa.’ and with a honking noise was dead. 
Khudabaksh guffawed very loudly, amd shouted: ‘Revenge! 
Revenge for my mother's wrinkles, revenge for the tears a 
my precious Sade, revenge for all the hungry and naked 
children.’ He laughed a second time and took up his rifle. 

Neighbouring women and children came up from left 
and right, and there was feneral commetion, An old labourer 
asked Khudabaksh, ‘Khudo' What ts this cruel injustice that 
you have done?’ Khudabaksh answered, ‘I have done no 
cruel injustice. But if you really want to see cruel inpustice, 


mc) cunicl look al the wrinkles on my mother’s bloodless face! 
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Co and look at the tears and the eves, red with weeping, of 
my life. my love, my dearest Sado, Look at the shameful and 
dishonourable custom of bride-price. Look at the rich and 
important peaple.’ 

Many muttered that Khudabaksh had gone mack. He 
was brought in handcuffs before the rgd. The deaf and blind 
law-keepers of the firga asked him, *Khudabaksh, did you 
kill Muhammad Abit 

‘Certainly [ killed him,’ Khudabaksh answered. "Not 
to fill my belly, but in revenge for my mother’s wrinkles. | 
killed him for Sado, | killed him as revenge for hungry human 
beings. There is no personal advantage for me to be gained 
Frown it,” 

The jirga gave the blind and deaf judgment that ten 
thousand rupees were to be paid for blood, and Khudabaksh 
was lo serve fourteen years’ nigorous imprisonment. This was 
the first night of the fourteen vears, and only a half of the 
night had passed, Khudabaksh woke suddenly from his 
musings, and realized that he was a prisoner in a jail. 


po Go 83 65 66 


Days and months passed, there were good and bad times, 
and Khudabaksh turned away from the main gate. He 
learned to sleep on his bedding, but it was as though his 
body was booken in each joint, which hurt him. Like him, his 
fellnw-prisomets stared tired|y and helplessly at the oi] lamp. 
In revenge, the lamp pave off cold smoke. 

The right passed, and at five o'clock, with the first 
cockerow, the jail bell struck as a signal for the prisoners to 
leave the cells; they were allowed out for ablutions, prayers, 
and to empty their buckets. One day, Khudabaksh saw a 
certain man among the prisoners = his neighbour, Nur 
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Muhammad. Khudabaksh went over to him, and heard that 
anoiher prisener was asking Nur Mohammad how he had 
came tobe in the pail. 

Nur Muhammad began his tale: the day before, he 
had been ploughing his field with a pair of yoked bullocks: 
at about noontime, he went to eet a rake blade to make an 
irrzation dam. He went on, ‘] had just piled up the earth at 
the edge to hold the water in, and just accidentally | raised 
my eves. [saw thata person, fully clothed, was hanging from 
athe kaler tree, which grew upon a large earthen dam in the 
held of my friend, Khucabaksh. [ran up, gasping and pant- 
Ing. and drew aul my knife from my shalwar-band to cut 
the rope. Then looked more closly and realized that it was 
that girl Sade from the village. Her bps were smiling and the 
parting in her hair was smeared with ointment. Her staring 
eves were open, fied on the empty blue blaze of high heaven, 
[jumped and seized her hand; | shouted and shook her: 
“Sadat Sada,” 

‘Hut Sado was far, far away beyond my shouts. So | 
laid her dewn, pulled her saree and stretched it over her, 
Then | ivent and released my bullocks and set out towards 
my home. | first went quickly te Sado's mother and told her 
the news. When the village heard it, they raised a great shout 
of anguish and woe, and then they caught hold of me ane 
brought me here to the jail.” 

When he heard this, Khudabaksh stood stock-still anc 
Bave a preat cry of woe, and then he ran towards the main 
gate and struck his head and fists against it. The other 
Prisoners jumped up te seize him, but Khudabaksh pulled 
away vinlently and shouted, ‘Let me go. I'm going away, | 
am going where dear Saco has gone, to that world of my life 
and my hopes. ['m goimg to that land where my mother’s 
face will be without wrinkles or tears. I'm going to that land 
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where people are not sold for money, where the law is not 
made by the shameless rich and powerful.’ 

But they seized him, and the jail guards bound his 
hands and fect. The doctor came and decided that the 
prisoner was insane; the deaf, blind, dumb, and mad peaple 
had driven Khudabaksh insane. . 

Up to this very day, the people of that land make 
pilgrimages, with petitions to saints; to that great kaler tree 
in Khudabaksh’s field, where Sado hanged herself and died; 
and the dry branches of that kaler tree stilfbear testimony to 
the power of money and oppression, in the soft south wind, 


Translated fron Balocin by Abdullah fan fortiori 
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OBSESSION 


[alal Khan reached the clinic just as the doctor was about to 
leave. He hurriedly asked the peon if the doctor was busy 
cxAaAMINING a patient, 

‘wo... but...," stammered the peon, as if he did not 
want Jalal to see the doctor. 

“That's good. [would like to see him alone,’ said Jalal. 
He was carrying a pistol, Perhaps he feared an encounter 
with someone, or maybe he had come with the purpose of 
killing the doctor or robbing him of his earnings. 

While entering the clinic, he turned back and stared 
at the peon for a moment. This made the peon suspicious. 
He quickly took out his own pistol as a precautionary 
measure and swiftly followed Jalal inte the clinic. 

The doctor was seated just inside the door and could 
clearly see anvone entering his clinic. He had finished 
examining all the patients on his list and was now busy 
putting his day's earnings and some papers into his briefcase 
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when he saw Jalal Khan suddenly barge into the room with 
a pistol in his hand. This unnerved him. Several incidents of 
robbery had already taken place during the past few days. A 
week ago, a doctor had been kidnapped, reportedly for 
ransom. 

Instinctively, his hand reached for the bell on his table 
but his peon was already there, standing squarely behind 
the mysterious visitor. When Jalal realized that the peon also 
hada pistel with him, he became nervous. For days, he hac 
been fearing that everyone in the world had turned against 
him and wanted him dead, That was why he always carried 
a pistal with him, 

‘Don't vou know that the clinic time is over?’ the 
doctor yelled at the peon. 

“sir, this man asked me about you anc foreed his way 
Into the clinic without even waiting for my answer,’ the peon 
sail helplessly. 

‘Doctor! | agree that | have made a mistake. But, 
believe me, Lam terribly unwell. That's why | am bothering 
vou. Dwant te tell you everything about my illness.’ 

‘You should have contacted my secretary and waited 
for your turn like the other patients cid.’ 

‘Laccept my mistake. But Doctor, as | have already 
said, lam terribly unwell. [shall be extremely grateful if you 
Would listen to me in detail and suggest some treatment,’ 

Mutting his pistol on the table, he seated himself on 
the patent's stool, The doctor recained his composure and 
asked the pean if the visitor was accompanied by someone, 

“tes, there is a driver who is waiting in the car.’ 

“ALL rie ht! Dorv't let anv beady on aru keep standing al 
the door, Get Dr (shaftoer's Peon to join you. One thing more: 
ask my driver to bring the car to the door.’ 


The doctor have these instructions in Onde breath io 
ward off any possible threat, 
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‘Okay, Khan! Now tell me what your problem is,’ he 
said to Jalal Khan. 

‘Doctor! Thave a terrible problem but 1 can’t really 
explain.’ 

“Wall vou stop this nonsense anc tell me about your 
problem?’ The doctor was beginning to get impatient, 

“WIL the thing is that 1 just cannot sleep,’ said Jalal 
Khan firvally, 

‘So your problem is that you can't sleep?" 

“ves, Doctor. In the first place I really don't feel sleepy. 
But even i de, Lsimply can’t afford to sleep.’ 

"Do veu have enemies of whom you are afraid?’ 

‘No. Pimnot afraid of anvone. But the problem is thal 
Loonsider evervbody my prime enemy. If you don’t mind 
my saying so, Doannot even trust you.’ 

‘Why have you come to me then? You should have 
gone to ailoctor whom you could trust,’ chuckled the doctor. 

“No, Doctor As Jar as your profession is concemedd, | 
have full faith in you. However, | have come to you because 
wou ce net know me at all’ 

‘You ane telling me strange things.’ The doctor toak a 
mood long look at hin and became suspicious onde again. 

‘Tknow that vou think me to be an insane person or 
mavbe a dacoit. Bul beliewe me, Doctor, it is not really sa,’ 
said Jalal Khan solth: ina bid to remove suspicion, 

‘Raght! So yeu can't sleep. You need not worry about 
that, 1 will prescribe such a treatment for you that even if 
somebody tres to wake you up, you won't be able to open 
Vour eyes.’ 

‘No...’ velled Jalal Khan. ‘For God's sake, please 
don’t do that. If ser tosieep hike that. would mean nothing, 
but ruin for me Jalal Khan rose from his stool, implored the 
doctor by clasping his hands anc then went back to his seat. 

‘Don't worry, Let me check your blood pressure. 
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Maybe you are suffering from high blood pressure,’ said the 
doctor scathing |v. 

‘No, Doctor. Pden't have high blood pressure. | am 
perfectly all night. However, | am extremely upset.’ 

After listening to Jalal Khan, the doctor was con- 
vinced that his mental state was unstable. He said to the pa- 
tient, "Now | really know what exactly is wrong with you. | 
am prescribing the perfect treatment for you, Take these medi- 
cines regularly and come back to me after a week.’ 

The doctor began writing the prescription, 

Jalal Khan spoke again, ‘Doctor! Be careful not to pre- 
scribe tranquillizers because | do mot want to sleep at all. 

‘Khan! Your treatment is to get seme sound sleep. You 
have slept very litth: curing the past bvo months. 1 am sure 
when you start catching up on your sleep, all your worrics 
will be over and you will feel hale and hearty,’ consoled the 
doctor, 

‘But ne, Doctor. | don't need this treatment.” He 
picked up his pistol The doctor's fears quickly returmed, But 
he felta bit relieved when he saw his peon holding a gun. 
He knew well that, in the wake of the slightest move on the 
part of Jalal Khan, the peon would rain a shower of bullets 
on him, 

Fle stoppod wrifing the Prescription and got up. His 
nervousness was quite visible. Finally, he gaid to Jalal, “All 
right! | will surest a medicine which will keep you awake 
all the time.’ ; 

‘Aha, Doctor! God bless you. | really need such a 
medicine, | want to be awake all the time. However, | also 
with that such a medicine should not have an adverse effect 
on my health. The whole world has turned against me, so 
much so that | cannot even trust my servants... everyone 
expresses sympathy for my misfortunes but there js hardly 
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anybody whe wants me to prosper.’ 

He said all this ina happy tone. He wanted to carry 
on but was interrupted by his driver whe came running in 
anc said, “Khan! Let's co now, Ibis already very late. Every- 
body at home might be getting worried about you.’ 

Hearing his driver, Jalal Khan realized something. 
‘Oh! My orafile prac of lakhs of rupees ... God forbid that 
the watchmen go to sloop..." 

Without saving another word, Jalal hurried to his car, 
leaving a puzzled doctor staring after him. 


Translated from Pushite Iny Shuabbur Coliere 
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Walking along the uneven pathways, or, at times sitting under 
the shade of some age-old tree, Shera would dream. 
Somvhow, his dream always followed a set pattern. He woul 
ece adarkish face which he could not recognize, All the same, 
he would keep locking atit. After a while, the picture before 
his eyes would start lo speak ina strange language. Initially, 
he would not be able to make head or tail of i, but gradually 
the words would become clearer. Yet, he would met get their 
import. He would keep listening to the picture for hours on 
end, anal ther start to han: 


Your paneats ill materi iva less, 


Your foticrs cer ar wibte aeore, 


Ever since he had prown up, Shera had been hearing 
such Ivrics, but could never really comprehend them, In the 
hot summer atternoons, when a group of villagers sat im a 
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circle with a huge hookah in the middle, and drew puffs by 
turns, a vorce would suddenly rise, getting louder by the 
minute. Its pathos affected! all those sitting around. Theireves 
would fill with tears. Even the breeze would appear to be 
sighing and the rays of the sun drenched in tears. The nozzle 
of the henkah would be passed automatically from one han 
te the other and the smoke emitted from the lips would rise 
to form a cloud. The singer's voice would ultimately reach 
yest pitch, as uf he had to make it reach someone wha 


its hiw 
was net there: 


Oyo tho have oecked my mind, make shoes of my shie! 
Tell me, has Ged eoer trongit hack these oho hace gene aren? 


All this was extremely confusing for Shera. It wonild 
set him thinking: ‘How could someone's mund be so com- 
pletely wrecked that he would even be prepared to have 
shoes made out of his skin? People may weep in seclusion, 
but when they come and sit among others, they make them 
weep as well. But why do my eyes rema in dry? 

Sitting among others, Shera would be alone, lost in his 
own strange thoughts. Suddenly, the singer's words would 


capture his athention: 


Heer said: © joi, wou cee ferry. 
There's no one thea can bring back a lost lover, 


Z i t e = . 5 
The word ‘Heer’ would intrigue him. Who was she? ‘ 
ther, he'’el ask her to name her lower, 0 
t. Lovers do get an- 


he were ever to mee 
that he could arrange for them to mee 
noyed with each other, thew cla separate, but he was con- 
vineed that they would eventually be menirvitect. It was only a 
at his friend Dara had got annoyed with him and 


year ago th , : i 
But when he went to thie city tos bring hart 


left the village. 
= rick | a 
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back, Dara embraced him. Neither of them uttered a word of 
annovance, they were the same food friends as ever. 

~ Shera felt like asking the person sitting next to him, 
“Where docs Heer live” He looked tiwards him but found 
him sitting meekly with lowered eyes. He did not ask the 
question. He quietly got up, and started walking towards 
his house, carrving his bundle of questions with him. 

On reaching home, Shera drank a bow! of cold whey, 
and sprawled on his cot. He telt his limbs breaking. All the 
unanswered questions were hurting his mind. He sat up. 
Soon he started te hum: 


UH tell yeu, when ter mert, 
All that {have endured 


Hearing her son singing such lyrics, his mother was 
worried, ‘He's quite grown up now,’ she thought, ‘it's time 
he got married.’ 

And the day came when Sharifan became his wile. 
Lying close to her one evening, he looked at her. The henna 
on her palms had not yet faded, nor had the colour of wal- 
nut bark on her lips. Her face was partly covered with her 
long tresses. They rose and fellas she breathed in sleep. Shera 
left his bed, moved closer to ber, and started to part the hair 
away from her face. Sharitan took a long breath. Her eyes 
opened involuntarily. Seeing him sitting so cluse, she felt 
abashed. Shera consoled her: ‘IT just wanted to move the 
tresses from vour face,” he said. 

Sharifan did not utter a word, she just lay as she was. 
Shera kept playing with her hair like a child, and then cupped 
her face in his hands. "Your name is Heer, isn't it?’ he asked 
suddenly. 


On hearing this, Sharifan felt she was in the wrong 
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house, a place where they did not even know her name. Even 
Shera seemed to be a stranger. She sat up and looked at him 
intenth:. What a difference between the Shera of the wedding 
day and the one sitting new by my side! she thought. The 
innocent litth question had completely bemused her, “Your 
nam is Heer, isn'tit?’ That question gave rise to several other 
questions in her mind. She cli not know what te say, Sask tly, 
she held his hand in hers. “You can always call me Heer, if 
that pleases vou,” she said. 

‘So, Your name is not Heer? be retorted, ‘but cdo you 
know the Heer, who told the jogi he was lving, and that there 
was noone whe could bring back a lover who had gone 
away?’ 

Sharifan slowly rested her head against his broad 
chest. “That Heer died long, long ago,” she said. 

Hearing that Heer had died, Shera wanted to cry, but 
v dead,’ 


not a tear came to his eves. ‘But if that Heer is actual 
etalk of her as if she's alive? 


he saicl, ‘then why cde peop 
His question baffled Sharifan. She just kept quiet. Af- 
Jitwas only ber thire day as bis wite. She had noteven 


ter al 
noticed the mole on his right check as vet. 

And so Sharifan remained quiet till she became the 
mother ofa child, a baby girl. Shera was overjoyed. While he 
was tilling his Helds, the face of his child would suddenly 
start floating in front of his eves and he would rush home bo 
caress her He would fondle her for hours. He would even 
indulge in baby talk, much tn the amusement of Sharifan, 
She would laugh sceing him behave like that. Shera were 
look at her and say, ‘Keep laughing, Sharifan, you look so 
nice (hat wav’ At that, Sharifan would immediately lower 
her eves. ‘Oh, vou're a liar,’ she would say, shyly. 

The word ‘liar’ would tickle Shera’s mind. “She's 
right’, he would think, ‘Tim indeed a liar. | like her ne doubt, 
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but notte the extent thatif she died ] would mourn her more 
than her parents.” He would immediately leave the house 
and return te the fields, sit under the shade of a tree, and 
start te barn: 


Vor parents tli motrin yor fess, 


Your lopers cell mores you more, 


Shera would keep singing and pradually become 
more and more unhappy. The same old thought would en- 
ter has mind. “Why clic | not come across that particular irl 
al whose death | would cry more than her parents would? 
Sharifan is my wife, she is pretty, she os lovable, but if she 
dies, [may not shed a single tear. I'l only sit silent, that's 
alll.” 

Shera was. overwhelmed by such thoughts. The pres- 
sureoon his mind kept increasing. Why did such thoughts 
come to his mind? No, he shouldn't think like this. Such 
thoughts are the pastime of the idle. But suddenly, old Rehm 
would appear before his eyes. Rehman was not an idle per: 
som. Av had bis own fields. He could keup himself busy for 
hours tilling them. And yet he shed tears when he sang: 


OQ), how sorreactiel are they 
Whose belowed went away last aright! 


Not only he, but all those hearing him would also 
start tocry, And vet Shera remained dry-eyed. 

That was what perturbed Shera the most. Why had 
he not met such a virl? After all, he was living in the same 
wide world as the others, Then. why was he alone? He had 
neither COM across Elie irl mentioned in the Ivrics nhereren 
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their ploughs. Was he an wutcast? Was he so very unlucky? 
such thoughts began to tell upon his health, and one day he 
fell sericnasty all. 

Sharitan sat constantly by his bedside, and did all 
she could tolowk after him. Yet the same thoughts continued 
ti haunt him. Se, Sharifan is not the girl whose death would 
bring tears te my eves.’ 

Lying on his bed, whenever Shera looked at Sharifan, 
she would gradually take on the appearance ofa dark picture 
which he could not recognize. Yet he would keep looking at 
it. The picture would then speak te him in an Incompre- 
hensible language. Initially, he understood nothing. but 
gradually the words would become clearer. Sull, their 
connotation would elude him. Suddenly, Shera would blink. 
Seeing him blink repeatedly, Sharifan was worried. ‘Should 
I bring vou some water?! she asked. He did not answer, 

Sharifan got up to fetch water and Shera remained 
engrossed in his thoughts. He was stumbling, as it were, on 
an uneven path, ‘Such a girlis not destined forme =my heart 
isnot good enough to be embued with such sorrow - even if 
l found her, we would ultimately have to part. [tis as well 
that [ never found her: ] may die any moment, but, thank 
God, she will never be a widow. 

When Sharifan returned to the room with a glass of 
water, jt was not Shera but his corpse lying on the bed. A 
smile appeared on her lips, worse than a thousand tears. 


Translated from Punjabi by Asiefaqie Nagei 
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Well, my dear child, when you were born sixteen or seventeen 
years age, the weather was a lot like itis mow. The blossoms 
of the Persian lilac smelled just like this, and squirrels were 
scampering up and down the jujube trees as they are right 
now, and this ts just the kind of breeze that was blowing, as 
Ifnew seedlings would sprouteven out of centuries-old, dry 
wood, When you were born, the sleepy house be gan 
twinkling in the black-yellow light of the lamp. The midwife 
remarked, “Allah be praised! This little girl's body is laced 
with sparkling fireflies! Still dazed by the pain, Looked at 
that ttle piece of my body. | don't remember, but the midwife 
told me later that Esmiled and beyan peering at the lines on 
my hands, as if | were reading a letter, | 

Your father’s tace tell when he got tosee you the next 
night. 1 said, “You used tu say that whether a boy or irl, it is 
God's gift: so why do vou look so disappointed now?" Ale 
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said, What do vou know, you simple woman? You are a 
mother. How would you know that God only gives girls as 
beautiful as this child to those with whom he is very angry” 

At the time, my darling, | wanted to pull his eves 
Tight out of ther sockets and crack them like almonds, He 
was lopking at you the way a sparrow looks ala snake. See- 
ing your beauty, he had become frightened. He passed the 
next sixteen or seventeen years of his life fearful of you. He 
scared even now, nervously sitting on the mat spread out 
in the lane and surrounded by people. He is peering into the 
sky, as tf he sees someone coming to get him. 

Your looks didn't come from me, sweetheart. | was 
just a simple village girl; my features were plam. You took 
after vour father - he was striking. He is handsome even 
now, though the duress of the last sixteen or seventeen years 
has taken its toll. His eves are big and wide like almonds, 
and a trace of lustre still glimmers in his face and moustache, 
When vou were born, he was just like a fine statue. Pe was 
nerves alter vou came, but anxiety cidn't change his good 
looks: itonly toned them down a little. Drarely saw his pearly 
teeth flash in. asmuile after you were born. His petal-lke lips 
were always clamped tight, as if something, would happen 
were they parted. 

Just a little while age, when he came to look at you, it 
seemed as if his whole world was coming apart. Standing, 
here. he suddenly grew old from within. When he turned to 
go back, | was atraicd he would fall down ina heap betore he 
even reached the lane, But | pecpace over the wall juist Tuer, 
and saw him sitting there. He was looking im panic at the 
people gathering around him, as if he had been caught rec- 
handed 

You began to run about when you were three or four, 
and people who saw you couldn't believe that a human being, 
created from dust, could be so beautiful. Once, when you 
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fell dawn and cut your forehead, | wore myself aut crying. 
But your father sighed happily, saying, “Whatever God does 
abwavs ght. The wound on Ranu's forehead has smudged 
her beauty.” ButGod willed something else. A scar remained, 
but tlooked hke the new moon. That same sear which once 
shone reddish-gold now looks dull and pale, my carling. 

[sent vou ta Atay to leam the Holy Qur'an when 
you turned five. That was when we discovered that your 
voice was as beautitul as vou were. The voices of the chil- 
dren reciting the Holy Book used to drift out from inside the 
walls of Aifea’s house but yours streamed out apart. Your 
voice hack the peel of silver bells im it. It rang so, that even 
when vou had stopped, a tinkling resonated everywhere. 

When vou recited a verse from the Holy Qur‘an, 
passers-by in the lane would stop, and flocks of birds would 
settle on the top of the courtyard wall. Sain Hazrat Shah, the 
keeper of Sain Dulhe Shahji's shrine, passed through here 
once, and upon hearing your voice, he asked, ‘Who is that 
girl? Her voice has the fluttering of angels’ wings init.’ When 
you found out that Sain Hazrat Shah had said this, you were 
$0 happy you began to ery. . 

This would also happen often: women brought jugs 
of water and waited for you to finish chanting. Closing the 
Holy Qur‘an, you would get up and ‘bless’ the UES. saying, 
‘For the sake of Sain Dulhe Shahii’. The women gave this 
Water to their relatives; the sick got well, the bad became 
good, the irreligious, devout. | began to think that you Were 
created from divine light. Well, it had always seemed so: but 
how when you would come back from Bibiii's house, | could 
no more keep my eyes on your face than | could stare at the 
Sun, 

, ae ; Why your father once took you to 
Sain Dulhe Shahji's tomb to pay homage. Oh, my sweetheart! 
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You recited the Holy Qur‘an so much, that even now, when 
there is silence everywhere, and nothing but the sound of 
sobbing every now and then, Loan hear your voice reciting 
the sacred verses. Your lips are not moving, but [swear by 
my own mulk, itis your voice. Who else's voice on earth could 
be this saintly? 

When your uncle Din Muhammad's wife came to ask 
for your hand for her son one day, it dawned on me that you 
were old enough to marry. Oh, when a daughter starts to 
cover her head, mothers know that the tume is coming soon. 
Hut vou = how could | even think about it? You never pave 
nw the chance. | mentioned this folly of mine to your father. 
He said, “Well, vou are always so careless, but 1 am mot. Ibs 
just this: lam afraid of the girl, You nvust talk to ler first. It 
sevims she has given up everything tor the sake of God.’ 

That was the first time | was afraid of you. | thought 
thatif | mentoned marriage. you would fly into a rage. Bul 
on the same evening, one of Hazrat Shah's servants came 
and told us that Sain Dulhe Shah's wrs started the next day, 
and would continue for three days. Sain Hazrat Shah had 
dreamed that Sain Dulhe Shahj told him to eet his devotee 
Ranu to recite the Holy Qur'an at the sacred tomb for the 
duration of the urs; otherwise, he would reduce everyone to 
ashes. 

You know, darling, that Sain Dulhe Shahji was the 
master of terrible powers. [f someone said anything at all 
against him during his lifetime, he turned them into ashes 
with just one glance. And now, after his cleath, it is said that 
if any evil is dene in or around his shrine, his holy grave 
opens and his blessed hand emerges from inside. The evil- 
doer is dragged from wherever he happens to be and dies 
then and thene, with the Sain's blessed hand wrapped around 
his threat. Then the hand returns inside the grave, and the 
eracks meld back together as if the grave had never opened. 
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Who had the nerve to defy the orders of Sain Dulhe 
Shahji? The three of us set out for the shrine on a camel the 
next morning. | was.on one end of the wooden saddle and 
you, my precious, were on the other; your father sat on the 
camel's hump in berween, As the animal started to move, 
ver besa to recite the Holy Qur'an, 1y baby, pure and true 
— | saw it with my own eves: wherever the camel passect, 
people came running from far off, They walked along with 
us crying, calling praises to God. Flocks of sparrows, doves, 
aril Pigeons swooped diwn fromabove the camel, then flew 
away, dancing and plicing through the air atter savouring 
the ricckat of your vaio, [thought What noble devd of ours 
merited this reward? God has given us a daughter who 
recites the Qur'an here on earth, and her voice rises up to 
the heaven... ! 

Heaven came to mind like this: At one point, your 
father bent over and whispered to me, ‘Look up. What birds 
are these fying along with us? They are so bright. Ive never 
seen such birds in these parts; their feathers are sparkling 
like stars, They look like angels coming down from heaven.’ 
And my sweetheart, even | - vour ilhterate mother = can 
swear upon cath that they were angels. Tt was as if tiny, little 
bahies sprouted wings and were fluttering around in the air. 
They had come to listen to my saintly daughter's holy 
recitation. ; 

When our camel stopped near Sain Dulhe Shahji’s 
shrine, it seemed that vou even forget you had parents. ‘You 
ghded off, pulled towards the holy tomb, as if Sain Dulhe 
Shalyi himself were holding vou by the finger, leading you 
inte his home. Kassin the sacred tomb and sitting off to one 
side, vou bepan reciting the Holy Qur'an. Veople coming for 
the crs rushed inte the vicinity of the blessed tomb to taste 
the sweetness of your voice. We touched the holy tomb with 
our fingertips and kissed them. Then we went to touch Sain 
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Hazrat Shah's knees and kiss his blessed hand. He said, "You 
have absolved yourself of all former and future sins by leav- 
ing vour daughter at Sainji’s feet. By the grace of God, you 
will po to heaven." 

Hearing this, we sighed with joy. | went inside and 
paid my respects to the women of Sain Hazrat Shah's family, 
We went back to the village, leaving you, my sweetheart, in 
the care of Dulhe Shahji, Sain Hazrat Shahji, and the blessed 
women of his family. We said that we would come back the 
dav after the urs was over, to retrieve our angelic daughter, 
whom God and His Trophet had bestowed on us, being 
pleased with some simple deed of ours. 

Oh my baby, my sweet, darling Ranu! You were sit- 
ting night where we had left you when the bee of us returned 
to Sain Dulhe Shahji's holy tomb three days later. but was it 
really vou? Your pupils were dilated. There were scabs of 
dried blood on your lips. Your hair was matted. The chadar 
had slipped off vour head, but even upon seeing your 
father, vou didn’t think of it. Your face was gaunt. 

You screamed when you saw us. ‘Father, stay away 
from me! Don't come near me, Mother! [ shall stay right here, 
I won't leave until Sain Dulhe Shahji's holy tomb opens and 
his blessed hand comes out. | will stay meht here until the 
case is decided. Unt! justice is done, The holy tomb will open 
<af not today, then tomorrow. In a month, a year, or in two 
years, whenever, but the holy tomb will definitely open and 
the blessed hand will definitely come out. Then | will come 
back to you myself, anc serve you for the rest of my life, Put 
now | will net come. | cannot come now. | have been fin- 
ished. | am dead” And you suddenly burst inte tears. But 
then vou held your tears back just as suddenly, and began to 
chant in a choked voice. 

Scones of people standing nearby began to weep a long 
with us, and they were saying, ‘She is possessed. She has 
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been possessed by sitting at the holy tomb day and night.’ 
Your tather cried out in protest, "Possessed? How does a girl 
who docs nething but recite the Holy Qur'an come to be 
possessed? And if you say she is possessed, then where ts 
Sain Hazrat Shah?’ Sobbing, he went straight off to Sain 
Havrat Shah, ard | followed behind him, erving. But the ser- 
vants told us that Sainji locks himself up ina private room 
and sits for several days reciting special prayers immediately 
following the urs, and dows not see anyone. | wanted to go 
and see the women, but servants at the cate told me that the 
ladies were already quite upset because of Kanu’s condition, 
and i weuld be asin to trouble them further. 

We ran back to the holy tomb again, my sweetheart, 
but you lost your temper when you saw us. You shricked, 
‘Why haven't you gone?’ so loudly that | couldn't believe 
this screech came from the throat which had never uttered 
anything but hely recitation. 

We - a robbecl mother and father — moved off to one 
side of the holy tomb and sank down, weeping. And seving 
us crving, others wept. Sain Hazrat Shahji's head servant 
came ancl told us that Sainji was alsa very ageneved over 
your condition. He said that, according to Sainji, you had 
siddenty fallen into the grasp of some phest or pie, and 
that Sainp was now reciting a special prayer to get you freed 
so that vou could be delivered to your parents. Then he gave 
us Sainji's onders: Go home and leave Ranu here in the eare 
of the holy tomb 

Now leave,” your voice came down upon our heads, 
Your eves had filled up like pools of water. ‘Now ier, MY 
father. Go, my mother. Leave now. The holy tomb will 
definitely CUPL. The blessed haned wil] definitely emerge, A 
(Udeernent wall be given for sure. Pwall come straight to vou 
when the case is decided, Sain Dulhe Shahji will deliver me 
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himself. Now go." You lurched back to the holy tomb with 
faltering steps, jerking back and forth like a kite, 

Iwould have given my life for vou, my darling, We 
came to vou time and time again after that, bul vou never 
recognized us. When we called your name, PCL sta red back, 
confused. Your face was discoloured. Your lips were stiff, 
split. Durt, straw, and dry, broken leaves were strewn in your 
hair, nee, we brought you a new suit of clothes, You got up 
and went off with it semewhere. You couldn't even take one 
straight step. We were happy when you had disappeared, 
thinking that vou must have gone somewhere to change into 
the new clothes. But suddenly, there was a noise from one 
side. Vou were staggering back the same way vou had left, 
with seme servants trom the holy shrine trailing behind. They 
said vou threw the clothes in the fire under the huge pot of 
food being cooked for charity, burning them. 

You were reciting holy verses even then, but no silver 
bells rang in vour voice. Chanting on and an, you would 
stildenty turn towards the head of the tomb, searching for 
seme slit, some crack. Then you would break down and cry, 
Interrupting the recitation very softly, as if you were teving 
to convince voursell, you would whisper: “The holy tomb 
will detinitely open. The blessed hand will definitely emerge. 
A judgement will be given for sure. Justice will be done.’ 
Then closing vour eves, you would became absorbed in the 
recitation ence again, 

We approached Sain Hazrat Shah once. We said that 
Wins and ghosts never possess people who recite the Holy 
Qur'an, All they can dois rock back and forth, sitting alfata 
distance. [Ean inticel pan had attacked our pious daughter = 
ane who didn't even have regarc for a person who recites 
the Holy Qur'an = then it must be a pu of the holy shrine 
itself, We insisted that if it were so, it would leave upon Sain 
Hazrat Shah's order. We asked him in the name of God, the 
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Prophet, Sain Dastgir, and Sain Dulhe Shahji to please come 
with us ancl send the yan away. Well, he told us that he could 
definitely send the jinn away, but we were might: it was an 
Infidel jinn, and not subject to his power, He told us he would 
continue to pray, leving to exercise it by repeating special 
incantations, and that we should po and pray at home. 

We were broken. On our way back, an old female 
servant al the family took me aside and told me: On the third 
day of the urs, Sain Hazrat Shah approached the holy tomb, 
You collected some of the odd stones from around the tomb 
and put them in the hem of your shirt and screamed, ‘Sain! 
The blessed hand will come out when it will, But ight now, 
if vou take another step, I'll finish vou off wath these stones 
Sain Dulhe Shahji has given me!’ Servants ran up and grabbed 
you to beat vou up, but Sain Hazrat Shah stopped ther, 
saving: “Fools! Ib gs) the girl speaking. it is an infidel finn 
insicke her. We anal our ta rmidiges should keep vay from here 


as lung as the holy tomb is subject to its power, or God only 
knows what may happen.’ 


. 


One night, a servant of the holy tomb came to sav 
that vou were calling torus. We made our way there th rough 
the dead of the night ard foure vou Iving at the foot of the 
tomb. By the light of the lamp, we could see your Uunwaver- 
Ing gee and your lips sliyhtly trembling. It was plain that 
even then vou were reciting the Holy Qur'an. [cradled your 
head in my lap, and your father clasped your hand and be- 
Ban tocry. Ina very faint voice, OV said, “Mother, Father, 
Who knows why the tomb didn't open? Anyway, the case 
has beer decided, whether [ustice was done or not. All right, 
so Lam the sinner, You made us wait a long time, Sain Dulhe 
shahp. Now, on Judgment Day, when we are all standing 
before God... when we are all standing before God... 


+ Ged. You were quiet after that, and you 
have been quiet ever since. 


before Cod 
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We brought you back here, Ther today, at clawn, it 
was as ifthe pie that had possessed vou leapt into your father 
when Sain Hazrat Shah's head servant brought a shroud for 
you. He grabbed the cloth and thrust itinto the fine where 
the water for your last bath was being heated. 

Now -— my sweet child, my pure and truce, my clear, 
precious Ranu! Come = let me kiss the faded moon on your 
forehead, Look - the purple blossoms of the Persian lilac smell 
so sweet and the squirrels are scampering up and down the 
qujube trees aind such a fresh breeze is blowing that new seed- 
lings would sprout even out of centuries-old, dry wood. The 
echo of vour recitation is still ringing everwhere and the 
acrid smell of that shroud still lingers and there is as much 
pain lodeed inside meas there was when I gave birth to you. 


Trarslated from Uradee ny Shelal 5, Bhatte 
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The whale suddenly rose up to show itself, coming from 
Thamesworth. Ghulam Muhammad felt the KITE impact 
When he first saw the mammath church. By that time, 


he 
had turned his car towards the marke 


tL. 30 he did nat see the 


For Sale’ sign on its great door. The next time that Ghulam 


Muhammad and his youthful daughter walked past the 


church while going te buy groceries, his steps halted of their 
cA ACCT wey froweyt cok i, 

e _ | - 1 4 L 

Do goon, Poppy. I'll follow you Ina minute!” Poppy, 
a strapping young lady, clad in stone-washed jeans, walked 
on, Whistling like a boy, 
_ Earlier, Ghulam Muhammad had lived in the Marble 

tch | 

: ch area ol London. He had never happened to come ta 
is neighbourhood of Birmingham. But recently he had 


started a hotel here in pa rinership with one of his kinsmen, 


Both had ence hene to Pakistan together and hac procecdiend 
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further to their village from the Bani Bangla railway station 
Ina horse-drawn carriage. 

He was well acquainted with Central London but was 
totally new te Birmingham. He might have gone on after 
glancing at the church, but the ‘For Sale’ sign placed on the 
ebony door of the church held his feet. The followers of the 
ideaiot Trinny had given the building a triangular shape, 
Both the slopes of the roof were tri-cormered. The church 
had an cbhony tramework and walls of prevish-black stone, 
The bay-vindows had delicate arches which were adorned 
with stained glass, The stone footpaths arqund the church 
were overgrown with wild grasses, ferns, maidenhair, and 
many other kinds of bushes and shrubs. Ghulam 
Muhammad took out his St Michael’s handkerchief; as he 
tried to clean one of the window panes with it, the glass shat- 
tered to pieces and fell inside. Scared, Ghulama looked 
around to see if a policeman was coming to arrest him for 
damaging public property, but mobody could be seen for 
miles, 

Ghulam Muhammad peeped inside the building, The 
Images of Mary and Christ painted on glass were right in 
frontof him. Otherwise, a desolate, stale, rief-ridden silence 
prevailed, Although there was no dust on the pews and the 
organ was also clean, it seemed as if no one had come to 
pray in that church fora long time. The carpeting in the aisle 
was so worn that it had faded completely and was all creased 
up). 

Avoiding the overgrowth, Ghulam Muhammad 
walked along the wall of the building and found another 
‘For Sale’ sign on the side facing the road. For a long time, 
he stood staring at the sign. 

Ghulam Muhammad was like flint: on being rubbed, 
he produced sparks. Extraordinary ideas, incredible dreams, 
changing seasons, fantastic architecture, chance mectings 
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with strangers. unexplored places, modern inventions, all 
kindled his imagination and gave him food for thought. Even 
when he had lived in his small village, Subhagay, seven miles 
from Barn Bangla, he had been the same. His companions 
thought that by gomg to London, he was fleeing from pov- 
erty, but Ghulam Muhammad himself was convinced that: 
he had settled at Marble Arch in pursuance of a dream. 

All through the diay, he sat lost in thought in the oftice 
of his hotel, In the evening too, instead of tallying the 
accounts himself, he placed the cash, the accounts register, 
and the calculator in front of Sikandar who raised his 
evebrow's perplexed|y. Ghulam Muhammad was uncoempro- 
misingly honest where money dealings were concerned but 
Was generous enough not to count pennies when offering 
charity. 

“What's the matter?’ Sikandar asked. ‘Won't you 
check the accounts today?" 

or sail Ghulam Muhammad after a while, as he 
stared absentminded|y at the ced chairs of the Birmingham 
Pakistan Hotel, 

Aren't vou feeling well?’ his kinsman asked. 

Tho, 1's mat that! 

‘Then what's bothering: you?’ 

‘L want ty sill mv share in this hotel." 

Mkandar telt a shiver run through him as if a black 
cal had crossed his path. 

‘Do vou wish to invest in some better venture” 

"Nin!" 

Then may fask why you need the money?" 

"l WATLEY Lea bury il church" 

“A Church? 
Muhammad hy 
fifteen years, 


Sikandar Felt for a moment as if Ghulam 
4d lost his senses duc to living in exile for 
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‘T'll transform the church into a mosque. Children will 
recite the Qur'an there. Women will sav their pravers in the 
upper partion and Maulyi Sahib will deliver the sermon on 
Frddavs! Stkandar was convinced that it hadn't been such a 
Hood idea to displace Ghulam Muhammad from Marble 
Arch. He thought his kinsman had gone crazy and would 
find mampossible to settle in Birmingham. 

Why are you staring at me like this? Wasn't the 
Cordoba Mosque converted into a church? I've seen it 
myself -— with these two eves! Ghulama grevnwled. 

‘They could do it, as the whole population had 
become Christian! They didn’t need a mosque any more - 
the white race can doit - they have the money! 

‘Dhow belonged to the moneyed class too. [can also 
doit! [money is the cntenon, then [have enough money of 
my own todo it 

‘Let's go to Hirnam Singh's house; and stop playing 
the fol! 

Hirnam Singh was an old friend of Sikandar’s, Itwas 
Sikandar’s habit to preet his friend loudly in typical Sikh 
fashion, and his fiend, his wile, lurnail Kore, and their two 
daughters would greet him affectionately in the same way. 

Sikandar drageed Ghulam Muhammad with him. 
Hirnam Singh came from a rural backerownd, and his house 
was crovided with modern conventences and old traditions 
and customs. Proudly, Jurnail Kore served them combread 
and spinach. She kept insisting that the butter-milk was nol 
as good as that made by her mother but at least the spinach 
tasted almost the sarnc, 

Seated in that Birmingham apartment, Sikandar and 
Hirnam Singh talked for hours about crops, oxen, and milk- 


producing buffaloes. They reminisced about the village 
peasants, the artisans, entertainers, the boys roaming in fields, 
the carts, the old women tending their mud-ovens, children 
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hanging by the arms and women pulling them along, tiny 
lamps which used mustard oil as fuel, and old men clearing 
their throats, Their umbilical cord had not yet been severed 
from their native fields. Hiram Singh's daughters sat with 
then fora little while and then excused themselves. Jurnail 
Kore kept en laughing noisily, showing her broad teeth. In _ 
spite of having lived in Birmingham for so many years, she 
had not vet learnt te speak softly or to laugh in a wady-like 
manner. Ghulama took absolutely no interest in the 
conversation ot the hwo frends. Hunched up, he sat watching 
the 45-inch TV screen on which some movie was being 
telecast. His eves were focused on the screen but he could 
only see the floor of the church carpeted in red, with copies 
of the Qur'an open on their wooden stands, young children 
making the guttural sounds of Arabic with aplomb, and the 
air scented with burming incense. After a long while, when 
they were leaving, Jurnail Kore spoke to Sikandar in thick 
Punjabi, ‘Does your friend always remain so silent or does 
he have some problem?’ Embellishing the story freely with 
foul language, Sikandar told his friends of Ghulama’s 
problem ina humorous tone. Jurnail Kore laughed heartily, 
displaying all her teeth. Hirmam Singh said, ‘Man, my friend, 
has gone much ahead of the church, the mosque, and the 
temple. Erase these obsolete philosophies from vour mind. 
If you visit our country, you will see mosques in ruins 
everywhere. Some are being used as stables, others have 
been turned into offices. No mosque in the village is 
inhabited. When your people lived there, we could hear the 
eall of the muezzin regularly. My father Gordyal Singh used 
to go tor his walk on hearing the call for the morning Prayers, 
Now, the only sound emanating from the mosque is the 
braying of donkeys.’ 

This brought forth a spurt of laughter from Jurnail 
Kore but Ghulam Muhammad was shaken to the core. This 
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stout man with his layers of fat feltas if somebody had dashed 
a bucket of cold water over him. 

Lying in bed later on, he felt as if he was burning 
with fever. He would cover himself with a blanket. and then 
wulp down water; he would shiver and tremble and place 
his pillow over his trembling head. Hajra, his wife, had never 
seen him in such a condition, In the dim glow of the street 
light, she waited tor his restlessness to abate but finally, she 
could not help asking him the reason for it, The answer that 
she received made her feel that the old man was suffering 
from acute tension, She massaged his head with oi] but still 
he could not goto sleep. He harped on the same theme that 
he would sell everything and convert the church into a 
ITs] ae. 

‘Have we come to England for the sole purpose of 
rehabilitating a church? If you desire it so much, then go 
and inhabit the village mosque! Hand your business over to 
your sons and move back to the village, You're needlessly 
making me mad too at this untimely hour!’ 

Ghulam Muhammad sat upon the bed and said 
passionately, “My good woman! Whichever house of God 
reverberates with His name is good, Don't vou see that Gard 
is giving us this opportunity? [tis being ordained thus! By 
the grace of God, our sons are now well able to take care of 
themselves. You must let me do what | want tot This plea 
hit Hajra’s mind like a bullet, 

‘Is it our business to look after God's house? Can 
you reinhabit the churches of Kussia? Go and sev the state 
they have fallen into! Mrs Waheed was telling me vesterday 
-she has been there and has seen them all! Will you be able 
to preserve all churches? Look al the temples, the mosques! 
In how many countries are the Houses of God in disrepair? 
It's not one country or one habitation. Is it only one nation 
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that has forgotten God? Look after your own house. Your 
own children may not torgive you. Think of your youngest 
son and let God take care of his own House!’ 

Ghulam Muhammad closed his eves. He was the 
captive of a dream. He couldn't heed Hajra’s injunctions. 
He felt that he would die if he wasn't able to buy the church. 
The last time when he was leaving his village Subhagay, his 
kinsfolk had tried hard to persuade him against it and at 
that time too he had felt that he would die if he did not leave 
for England. Before embarking on his journey, he had gone 
to the mosque te bid farewell to Maulvi Sahib, He was rest- 
ing onastraw mat after leading the afternoon prayers. There 
was a dearth even of straw mats in the tumble-down village 
mosque and people were used to saying their prayers on the 
mud-floor, just spreading out a handkerchief at the spot 
where their forcheads touched the ground. 

‘What brings you here, Ghulam Muhammad?" 

‘Maul Salah, ['m leaving soon from Karachi,’ he said, 
feeling the green passport in his pocket. 

“Your heart then is adamant?’ 

"lt seems so." 

‘What will you do for a living over there?’ 

‘Manual labour for some time, and then whatever 
God wishes me to do." 

‘If vou accept God asa bestower even here, then... 
Matlvi Sahil smiled behind his beard. — 

Ghulam Muhammad remained silent. He had meant 
tosay farewell to Maulis Salih and had no intention of chang- 
ing his decision, For along time, be sat there chewing a straw. 

‘Subhagay's population has halved since everyone 
is leaving for England. Whom willl call for prayers if everv- 
body forsakes the village? Who will come to the mosque if 


there is ne one around?" 


F 
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Ghulama realized that he could never go back to the 
village to breathe new life into the House of God there. His 
roots might not be so firmly fixed in England but his four 
children were incapable of making Subhagay their home, The 
elder two were in London while he had asked Nazeer and 
Toppy to be with him, His children were not at the stage 
Where they would listen to their elders, nor were they aware 
ofa culture in which the elders were to be obeyed. They 
were not even like the local people, who followed a given 
wav of lite. They had turned out as a peculiar mixture of too 
much of England and too little of Subhagavy. 

While chewing gum, Poppy and Nazeer listened to 
their father. After a long introduction and a lot of scolding 
from Hajra who wanted him to come to the point, Ghulam 
Muhammad said, ‘I've sold my share in the hotel. The four 
ships lown on London, | bequeath to you four. Whatever | 
have retained, | plan te use to give new life tothe old church." 

Removing an imaginary speck of dust from her jeans, 
Poppy said, ‘But Abbay, it's a church and has been a church 
for two hundred vears! We don't have any right to do any- 
thing toat. Let the Christians decide what they want to do 
with it." 

The argument was logical. It collided with Ghulam 
Muhammad's dream and another piece of glass shattered. 
But Ghulam Muhammad was single-minded in the pursuit 
of his dream. He was not confounded by this superticial 
piece of logic for long. 

‘Poppy dear, wherever the House of God is, it should 
be inhabited, every mosque, every temple. We won't gel 
anywhere we forget this. We should keep coming to the 
House of God, even if not regularly, at least now and then, Tf 

. Pam able to create a mosque here, just think of the 
number of children who would be able to recite the Quran 
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and if we are determined ... maybe... just maybe... we'll 
ane day hear the call tor prayers also. Then other natronali- 
ties nught jon us and, who knows, gradually all..." 

He became so emotional that he could not continue 
further; it was also because he could not face the icy stares of 
his children. He lapsed into silence. * 

It is said that on the day of the Paki-bashing Move- 
ment when some rogues fired bullets in the Birmingham 
market area and set fire to four houses, Ghulam 
Muhammad's corpse was found right below the ‘For Sale’ 
sign on the front door of the church. The police thought that 
it must have been the work of some ca pricious punk. But in 
her heart, Hajra knew that the evening on which the Paki- 
bashers had raised hell, Ghulam Muhammad had left the 
house with his cheque-book in his pocket, to foreclose the 
purchase of the church; at the same time his son Nazeer had 
stuffed a gun in his hip-pocket and had left, kicking his 
father’s cap out of the room. 


Translated from Urdee by Ativa Shirk 
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When the mother returned from hospital, all the women in 
the neighbourhood noticed one thing in particular: instead 
of the mother carrying the newborn, they saw the grand- 
mother holding the baby girl so tenderly against her breast 
as ifit were a tragile doll liable to shatter at the least pretext, 
Inthe days to follow, it was again the grandmother who kept 
the baby glued to herself. For the rest of her life, she almost 
became a part of her body. 

In that house, there were other children as well - 
sisters, cousins, and others. But rt was a different equation 
which the grandmother had with that particular grandchild, 
She ted her from a bottle, she personally bathed her and 
changed her clothes. Some even asked her why she had 
converted herselt into a governess. She always had a ready 
answer Always starting with Bismillah, she would say, ‘I just 
can‘tesplain ... there was a whisper in my ear even before 
she was born... was told that the new arrival would be my 
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saviour... 1 had repeatedly asked her mother how she felt 
during this particular confinement . . . she always said that 
the expected one would definitely be a pious soul. . . she 
said her feelings this ime were completely different from 
her previews confinements... she even felt she didn't need 
to go to the hospital for delivery... but we did-po, just out 
of habit... after all, it’s the government which bears the 
expenses... good that we went... believe me, when the 
nurse brought her wrapped up ina blue towel and placed 
her an my lap, | felt as if the small little pinkish doll was 
reciline (he Ravinia... ittmay have been my imagination, but 
even the nurse kept looking at her for quite some time... | 
quickly covered her face with my veil and held the pious 
being close to my heart..." 

When the baby girl reached the age when children 
start uttering words like ‘papa’ and ‘mama’, evervone noticed 
that this child constantly repeated Aisnriliah. Soon, the 
grandmother got her to learn the Qur'an by heart. In the 
mormings, When all the other children donned uniforms and 
picked up their school bags, this girl kept sitting by the side 
of her grandmother repeating Hig Allah, Mavjnd-Allak. The 
old lady would flare up if someone pointed out that she was 
being unfair to the child. “What do you people know?" she 
would blurt out. “All the blessings in this house are because 
of her. She's a galt from heaven, How can | let her Bo outside 
the house?’ = 

Gradually, the child also started to believe that it was 
she who was actually ca rrying the entire clan on her shoul- 
ders. Under the same halo, she Brew up to be a young girl. 
By then, the news of her piety had spread farand wide. Soon, 
people started flocking: ta her for charms and amulets, and 
mothers brought their children to her for her blessings. *O 
vou godly girl,’ one would aay, ‘I'm sick of this child's obsti- 
macy. Please co something about it.’ 
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‘Please breathe your blessings on my daughter,’ 
another would implore, ‘she hasn't had a drop of milk since 
vesterdav.’ 

some old woman would also be there with her 
request. "O pious one, pray for me,’ she would beg, ‘my 
children have revolted against me. Oh, what evil times have 
dawned! We managed to bring up our ten children, but now 
there's no one who cares for us, Please pray for us, so that 
we don't have to depend on someone else’s mercy.’ 

The grandmother had sect up a separate room for her, 
near the entrance to the house, Its walls were decorated with 
such things as Islamic calendars,and frames with the words 
‘Allah’. "Muhammad', and the Kalima woven in gold on black 
velvet and dark green satin. The floor was carpeted and a 
white sheet covered one portion. Bolsters, covered in red 
salin, were placed against the wall. The mantlepicce was 
adorned with framed pictures of holy shrines, A gold- 
threaded curtain hung on the entrance doar. 

The saintly being remained confined to that room. 
She sat ona velvet prayer-rug, dressed in white silken clothes, 
with a red satin cap over a white silken deupatta, which kept 
uttering. She never wrapped the dupatta around her body: 
The cap had the word ‘Allah’ woven into it. She nermally 
wore a long, loose frock over a narrow-bottomed shalwar, 
By her side was a small table covered with a green cloth. On 
it lay Ciek-e-shifa — clay from Karbala — a piece mf the cloth 
from the covering of the holy Ka‘aba, cardamoms which had 
been tied te the waist during Haj circumambulations, and 
tins of black pepper for distribution among the needy women 
as required. Even her own sisters and cousins would come 
ta seck her blessings and collect a cardamom as a benedic- 
tion, before going to participate in their college debates, 

Reputation, whether good or bad, can never remain 
hidden. So it happened with Bibi. Her fame spread far. 
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Although her grandmother left her after a companionship 
of twenty-five years, she kept up the good work initiated by 
her. In earlier days, she had never prepared amulets but 
started doing so when old age overtook her grandmother. 
The old lady hacl sought the light ata few shrines, alter which 
she had been ordained to ask some pious being to prepare 
amulets. 

Bibi remained pure, clean, and holy throughout the 
month of Ramadan, and sat praying in seclusion during the 
last ten days of fasting. She never missed a single fraud 
praver during the entire month. That was the most cloquent 
sign of her saintliness. Even the neighbouring women would 
be prompted to gossip: "O sister,’ one would sav, ‘her grand- 
mother was no less saintly, She spotted her even within her 
mother’s womb, She herself told me that she had the Kalin 
on her small lips the moment she was born. She is a great 
boon for all of us. My son always used to shun school. | took 
him to her. She gave him a few grains of sugar and now he's 
passed the eighth class. And my sister-in-law. No one ever 
asked for her han. | took her there. She placed her finger on 
her forehead and recited something. Oh, how can | tell you? 
Immediately, proposals started pouring in. Now she is most 
happily married ...." 

twas a well-lo-do family. The grandmother had 
taken her along for Haj. All her other sisters were married. 
Her mother was considered lucky for having civen birth to 
a daughter like her, but she herself was in no way happy. 
The moment she heard people talk of her good fortune, a 
strange look came over her face. No one could ever guess 
why. 

One day, a woman who had been to several shrines 
for meditation came to Bibi, She wanted her help in attaining 
saintly powers. She had suffered at the hands of her family, 
mostly because she had not been able to produce a child. 
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She now wanted to achieve some saintly qualities, so thal 
she could sit at heme as a hermit and dish out charms to 
needy women. “Hac | been educated,’ she lamented, ‘T could 
have taken up a job, when my husband took another wile. 
Now the only recourse for me is to become a hermit.’ 

Bila was visibly shocked. “You want to become a 
hermit?’ she exclaimed, opening wide her eves the lower lids 
lined with antimony. "Don't forget, it was net] who opted to 
be a hermit but it was my grandmother who volunteered on 
my behalf.’ 

‘Tknow, | know,’ said the woman, ‘l know you recited 
the Kalina immediately after vour first bath, That's why your 
grandmother adopted you. Now itis up te you to help me 
attain my foal... and please, also sev, what the Book says 
with regard to my fortune.’ 

Bibi had hardly pulled out the Holy Book from its 
bright cover, when a woman turned up toask for a book of 
pravers. As the attending woman opened the cupboard and 
took outa praver book, she remembered something. “Vou 
haven't returned the previous book,’ she said. “Bring that 
first.” 

Bibi was lost in her own thought. ‘See what a problem 
my grandmother has landed me in, she mused. 

Just at hat moment, seme sort of commotion broke 
out near the main entrance, Bibi heard her mother admonish 
those outside, ‘(Wo eunuch can ever dance at our door,’ she 
said, “iis forbidden in this house. No woman blessed with a 
son by this house has ever dared to come with dancing cu- 
nuchs.” 

twas some beholden woman, who hac come to pay 
homage to Bibi for the gift bestowed upon her. As was the 
custom, one of the eunuchs was carrying the baby, while 


others were singing and dancing. However, the mother 
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remained adamant. She would not let them in. ‘No man, ora 
eunuch, has ever stepped into her room. [tis sacred.’ 

'O)”. Bibi,’ said a cunuch, ‘no one hices their face's from 
us. We are the unfortunate ones. Let us dance outside at least.’ 

On other occasion, when her grandmother was still 
alive, eumuchs had come to the house, but the old lady had 
shut the main coor, That day, the mother cid the same. 

Bibi remembered an incident from her childhood. She 
had once gone to the root, with her sisters and brothers, to 
Watch the eunuchs dance outside a neighbouring house. The 
moment her grandmother noticed that she was on the roof, 
she quickly called her down, Bibi remembered her 
admonishment, "O. my sweet little girl, a saintly being like 
you and watching the eunuchs? Seck forgiveness from the 
Lord. Just as well that they didn’t look towards you. You 
recited the Autlima just as vou were born. Had they looked at 
you, your saintliness would have vanished. You are not an 
ordinary being, like your sisters and brothers, You happen 
to be a gift from the Lord, to this house, te this family, and to 
the entire clan. The Lord has deputed me for your protection. 
Theep you away even from vour mother,’ 

Although she was annoyed with her grandmother, 
Bibi remembered how she had quickly gone to sit on the 
Praver-rig, repeating Ofing Alfa, Mertefiad Altai. At that, her 
mother had started crying. Moving towards her room, the 
grandmother had consoled her. ‘Have you lost vour mind?’ 
she said, ‘ll we ane net carchul about such miner things, wef] 
be exposed one day, Don't you know this third gender is 
extremely dangerous, They immediately spat their own kind, 
if that happens, we'll have to face ridicule, we'll have to bear 
the taunts of everyone aroun. Now, you must understand, 
be Patient... stop crying.’ 
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The cunuch was still banging alt the door, wailing 
about his misfortune. Inside ber room, Bibi was sitting on 
the praver-rug. Slowly, she placed the Holy Book on the side 
table, and went down in prostration. 

; Thos prostration was in tribute to the memory of her 
grandmother - the real ascetic. 


Triisiated frome Prntabt bu Ashingue Nagin 
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THE CHIEF 


It was the fifth year that not a single drop of rain had been 
fallen, and famine spread through the land. There was not a 
Brainat wheat to be had, and even for one whole rupee, it 
was cifficult to tind a few kas of ped Sri. Dates, the 
Principal food of the country, were being sold only in ex- 
change for gold. It was good furtune alone that could get 
ene any pulses or niee at all. In short, there was such a fam: 
ine that one’s wwe dear children were a burden on the souls 
of their parents. Nobody coulil help anyone else in this fam- 
ine, and even the strongest friendships, which ordina rily only 
death could end, were broken, 
Qasim, the voung sor of Chief Shahsawar, had been 
forced to leave the country because of the famine: he had 
Hecl, made restless by hunger, to become a soldier inthe army 
of Muscat. The Chief only worried about his son, and noone 
ever saw him laugh or engage in cheerful conversation, He 
Was net under the cloud of famine, even though he was very 
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hungry and miserable. In fact, he was much more worried 
and depressed about his son than he was about the famine. 

Today, the Chief was sitting on the platlorm under 
his Aapar, and by his side, Dadu was skinning a pats. Young 
Children were sitting around him, pulling at the lungs and 
intestines of the pus, until Dacha ripped the belly of the pas, 
s0 that the lungs and intestines fell inte his hands, This pus 
was asacrilice made by the Chief in the name of a great pir, 
Abdul Qadir Gilint, so that he should see to the return of bes 
chiki from Muscat. He had been offering this sacrifice every 
aay months and Dadu did the skinning. He did it this way: 
lirst, he tewk a large knife and pulled down the shoulder 
blades of the pas and tore out the nght shoulder blade; then, 
he cut it apart trom the pas ancl separated it. Then, with his 
knife he cut the fesh off and put it aside, and with the bare 
bone of the shoulder blade held toward the sun, he set to 
examining 1 minutely. The Chief would say: "Now Dodi, 
do examine very carclully, let us see whether there will be 
rain at last this year. This famine has meant black destruc: 
tien for our people; our cattle and other animals are dying of 
hunger and thirst, and the trees have become mere dry brush- 
wood. May Allah Himself bring ws some relief. What news 
do vou see aa truetiol lane?’ 

Four or tive men had arrived, smelling the sacrifice, 
and now all eves were tived upon Dadu's creased and 
wrinkled face as he examined the shoulder blade carefully, 
A moment later Dadu said: “Sir, leee news on this shoulder 
blade. The words were hardly mut of Dachu's mouth when 
the Chief said: ‘Good news? Examine it very carefully, what 
does the fruittul blade say?’ The Chief had barely finished 
speaking when he snatched the blade from Dadu's hanct and 
act toexamining it minutely himselt. Dadu said te the Chief: 
‘Sir. look here, at this place. Would you mot think that dust os 
rising oul of it? Tomy knowledge, there will be very greal 
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rainfall. But if not rain, then certainly a heavy black wind 
and a storm will arrive over the land; bul in my opinion, it 
will be rain.” The Chief said: ‘Dadu, now you examine it 
closely. [hit be God's will, let the rain come. Lf you are right, 
Twill proves VOLE Te Abb re, from head to fot." 

An chiderly man got up and snatched the-blady tram 
Dadu's hand, and now evervone under the kapar was 
examining it. You woulel think that something really was 
Written on this shoulder blade or that there was actually 
something to be seer. 

Dadu then made a division of the flesh and, follow- 
ing the Chief's orders, a small bit of meat was apportioned 
tocach Lanmily. Tut today, nobody thought about the meat; it 
was the shoulder blade moving around the whole village 
from house to house that was the centre of attention. Ry 
evening, there was no one who had not examined the cai 
der blade at least once. A month later, it was put into a store, 
above the Chief's kaper. 

About six months later, Doshamba arrived in the vil- 
lage, on leave from the Muscat army. At the time, the Chief 
was in council under his kaper, and everyone began to ask 
Doshamba about Muscat. The Chief himself was Very ha rpey' 
te hear news of his child from Doshamba, and Qasim had 
sent along as gifts fifty rupees, a tin of Muscat halen. and 
some clothes, But the best news of all was that Qasim him- 
selfwould be coming on the next ship. Inthe kapar, Doshamba 
handed all the gifts to the Chief, and Doshamba, with his 
own hanes, dealt out peas and cashew nuts from a small 
sack te the children. In a cheerful mood, the Chief asked 
Doshamba to be his purest. 

At the same time, the Chief gave orders to his maid- 
servants to grind grain supplies for Charaki, who was going 
to proceed to meet the young Chief one or two days before 
the arrival of his boat. : 
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That same day, towards evening, scattered clouds 
were to seen on the sky and everyone looked at them and 
smiled joytully. When night fell, everyone slept but the Chief 
somehow wot io thinking about his sen, He said to himself: 
after the fifteen days of welcome for my son have passed, | 
shall net let him oeturn to Muscat. [tis important; his hance 
isnow grown up and, by God's grace, my son will be bring- 
ing some money too. | shall get him married, and there will 
be much celebraton. 

Engrossed in these thoughts, he fell asleep. Man is a 
strange creature: in one uneccupied moment, he travels 
several years on thought, 

AL last. the dav arrived when it was time to go to 
meet the young Chief. Charaki saddled a dark grey camel, 
and spread out and tied on il a coloured felt rug. He took his 
supplies, mounted, togk leave of the Chief, and set out for 
the port. On that day, the sky was entirely overcast with thick 
choucds, sa much so that rain seemed certain. Everyone was 
glad that the clouds, finally, were about to bring rain, that 
the land would be watered, that the dreadful davs of famine 
wotild be over, and thatthe wild places and mountain passes 
would be green. The mouths of the cattle ached tor hav. 

After three days’ travel, Charaki arrived at the port, 
and two cays later a boat arrived, bearing his master. Charaki 
unloaded the baggare from the boat to the shore, brought if 
ta their beasts, and the next day, they set oul homewards. 

The whole way, the master’s camel went at a trot and 
if was just possible tor Charaki's camel to keep up with him, 
In two days, they arrived at a village the chief of which was 
a friencl of Qasim’s. Their own village was half a day's jour- 
nev from there. The master said to Charaki: “You precede 
me, and tell the chic! that | shall wait out the heat of the day 
here, and, with Gocl’s help, I shall arrive in the evening.’ 
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Charaki was glad of the commission, for upon giving the 
wood news to the Chief, he hoped to get a new kamwez and 
staan. 

Charaki set out immediately. That day, the Chief was 
sitting in his kepar as usual, his eyes on the road. He saw and 
recognized Charaki from a distance, but he was very dis- , 
turbed that Charaki appeared to be alone, “Where is the 
young chief? Where is his camel?” he thought. 

Charaki arrived and made his salaams. The safer was 
still in Charaki’s mouth, when the Chiet asked, in fear and 
perplexity, ‘Charaki! Why have vou arrived alone? Where is 
your master?’ Charaki laughed and sat: "The voung master 
has been detained at Chief Mahmuel’s village since nown; he 
has sent me ahead, and he himself, along with his friends, 
will arrive tonight.’ 

When the Chief heard this news, his heart jumped 
for joy, and he ordered Syahuk to give Charaki sweets with- 
oul measure, because he had brought such good news, And 
he gave further orders: Go and choose two pias from the flock 
and bring them here; tonight, the young chief will be our 
aruest." 

This news travelled like lightning through the village 
and a creat hustle and bustle began. Maid-servants took up 
sacks of grain and went to the mill te grind it. And Dadu 
was sharpening his rusty knife again. Someone went to gather 
brushweod for fires, Today, (here were more clouds than ever 
and, from an easterly direction, a black wind was also rising. 
Now and again, there were flashes of lightning. 

After the evening prayers, Qasim took leave of Chief 
Mahmud. The latter begged him to Stay the night and leave 
the next morning, but Qasim would not listen. 

So the dark grey camel was loping along the road 
and visibility was good. But only a short distance from his 
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village, the black wind seized him; it blew very strongly. Tt 
was sd clark that nothing could be seen, The road took a turn, 
and (Qasim set out along a tian! surrounded by date palms, 
in the direction of a large dvr tree in the branches of which 
Brass Was stomad. Me hac not quite arrived at the tree when 
the rain came pouring clown, 

Such a rarmstorm it was, like water pounced from a 
bucket. Mixed with the raindrops were hailstones, each the 
sizcota large round date. Qasim just managed to tie his camel 
tothe trunk of the fer tree and to seat himself, leaning againsl 
it. Soon it began te thunder: and the clouds thundered so 
that it made a man’s liver tremble. 

hie Shahsawar was sitting in his house, and Charaki 
was belling him about floods of water on the macs, and to- 
day the Chiet laughed aloud at every word. His happiness 
arose from the fact that, at last, God had shown His mercy 
and there wets cain, ane after such a long time, his son would 
soon be with him. 

Suddenly, there was tremendous crashing sound. You 
would think that the sky itself had exploded. For a moment, 
the sky and the earth were ht up. There was a scream of ati- 
guish trom afar, and you might think that halt a mountain 
had fallen upon the earth. The Chief pumped up from his 
seat. As he came outside, he said: ‘Charaka, | think liehtning 
has struck the earth. Such a thudding noise! The young chief 
is late. He has sill not arrived. Let it be God's wall that he 
has staved where he was. There is such angry rain and wind 
today, 

The rain made it impossible for the Chief to stand 
outside, so he came back inside the house; but fear and 
dismay clutched his heart. Just then, Syahuk came up and 
said: ‘Master, did you hear that noise? There ts a brr-tree, 
used as grass store at the border of Hucadat's land; the 
lightning hit it. That noise must have been the thunder.’ 
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Now at last the rain was letting up. The village men 
went to look at the ber, and Charaki was with them. When 
they got there, they saw the bert splitin two; under its broken 
branch, the neck of the Chief's dark grey camel was just 
visible. Charaki gave a shout and fell upon the broken branch 
of the bert. As the other men realized what had happened, 
they lifted the branch of the tree, and Qasim’s corpse came 
into view. Now there were cries and wails, and Charaki, 
shouting for help, could be seen from the village. Behind him, 
four or five other men came running to the village, and when 
the news got to Chief Shahsawar, his face turned black like a 
griddle. Nota word came did he utter as a hue and ery rose 
from his house. Others took up a wooden stretcher and went 
to the body. 

Since that evening the Chief has not been aware of 
anything; he sits thunderstruck, not even tears m his eyes. 

So the clouds rained, and went away, and the land 
became green again. Dadu's shoulder-blade prediction 
proved correct. But for the Chief, the fruitful world was 
ruined and dark. In his kapar, the Chiet sits on the ground, 
his eves fixed on the road, His son has long since come - and 
fone. 


Translated from Aalechi by Abdullah Jan fireruatedind 
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THE GARDEN OF DELIGHTS 


Each one of those buming in hell dreams of making the flames 
leaping all around him into a garden of tlowers.! 

So there ane restless waves in the blue sky of this world 
of colour Ocean fish soar through the atmosphere. Thinking 
the clouds, the depths of the ocean, they become absorbed in 
increasing their race in them. 

A litth to one side of the horizon, a conical building, 
suspended in mid-air, built of yellow, init, circular windows 
on Various floors through which a peaceful blue skv is seen. 
Birds, black, long-taled, emerging from an ancient cave, enter 
through one circular window, exit through another, in the 
distance, dissolve in the heavenly lake, descend to the depths 
of the lake. sleep in nests made in unmoving stones in the 
depths of the lake. 

Four waterways swelling from the four directions, cap- 
turing and reflecting the indigo of the sky, coming together 
inthe middle, become one in the form of a lake. In the exact 
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middle of this lake is the fountain of life. Onion-pink, gothic 
conical, balanced on a blue globe, various corners forming 
bowed arches which take on the shape of branches, on which 
are swaying, blooming, half-blooming flowers, mysterious 
flowers, fruits of untasted joys, the flavours of which spread 
on the tongue the moment they are wished for. a 

White herons on the balconies encircling the blue globe; 
men, women leaping from the balconies. Naked men and 
women are glimpsed through the windows built in the foun- 
tain, soft, tender, and transparent as the inner parts of an 
oyster, bodies glittering in a rainbow, who have faken one 
another in their arms, taken one another in their eves. 

Around this lake, four more small houses set at equal 
distances: in nests of this same from this same construction 
disa, in smiling eves, on silent lips. unspoken unknowable 
desires, Naked men and women who have taken one an- 
other into their arms, taken one another into their eves. 

Immediately in trent of the lake, ata short distance on 
the other side, a deep circular pool. In this, virgin maidens 
in various groups bathe, frolic. On the heads of a few are 
black ravens, white herons, blue-necked jays, and on the 
head of one of those seated on the bank a peacock also. 
Around them on the banks of the pool, naked men and 
women on foot and riding lions, cheetahs, bears, horses, 
unicorns circumambulate the pool of youth in a procession, 
In the atmosphere, they spread those songs which are born 
of the whispers of those who love and those who are loved. 

[In this world of colours, all are-naked, no one is naked as 
colours are the clothes of all, or perhaps the nakedness of 
one another has not yet become apparent. 

Between the lake ancl the pool, spread around them in 
Broups, in pairs, men and women becoming manifestthrough — . 
each other's existence, dissolving in each other's existence, 
the spheres, hemispheres of glass enveloping them so deli- 
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cate they would be shattered by the towch of a breath, are 
scrn emerging trom, entering into eggs, into fruits. 

She is as though just now awakened from her first sleep. 

Her hand is in the hand of he who awakened her, upon whose 
lifting her she rises up. 
Fixing one hand on the soft velvet grass, resting the other 
hand on his thigh, sitting with spread legs he gazes in aston- 
ishment at the gicl whose body like hisawn body ts as though 
made of onion-skin, more transparent than even the seventh 
heaven, more tender than even the hearts of lovers. 

Her first glances gathering him in, she lowers her eyes. 
To each comes the fragrance of the other's body. 

Taking each other by the hand they go out to explore their 
world, leaving behind their clasped hands, 

When they return they see that their intertwined hands 
have taken root in the ground: soft, glossy, deep red new 
branches have sprouted. In awe, both wonder who had 
cultivated their hands even while they were not there 
themselves, 

Both smile that it was necessary for them, too, to be sown 
in the grevaned. 

“Listen, [wish | could grow grape-vines in place of my 
veins and arteries.” 

The girl smiles. 

‘Listen, when | take a deep breath it seems as though | 
am drinking life from the fountain im front of us." 

More tender than the hearts of lovers, cleaner and more 
transparent than the seventh heaven, in amazement at their 
own existence, before them life persistently pushing up from 
the Fountain of life springing up in the lake descended from 
heaven, they advance forwards the procession of men, 
women, on foot, riding lions, cheetahs, bears, horses, 
unicorns, circumambulating the maiden virgins bathing, 
diving, rising, swimming in the pool of life. 
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Now they goa few steps more in that direction when the 
girl suddenly stops. Aslight wave of anxiety spreads on her 
face. She takes the boy's hancl and places it on her breast. 
The sound of the chiming of the rapidly beating tears in her 
heart runs into his hand and reaches his heart. Neither knows 
what the chiming is, what it means. Both close theireyesto + 
understand it. 

Learning nothing from reflection, when they open their 
eyes they find themselves in the circle of men on foot and 
riding lions, cheetahs, bears, and unicorns. So in the 
atmosphere are spreading thase songs which are born of the 
Whispers of those who love and those who are loved, 

Each one of those burning in hell, having seen such a 
dream, strugeles so totum the flames leaping all around him 
into a garden of flowers, so that even should the very joints 
and sinews of his body be melted, his eves will still be sing- 
ing. 


Note : 

Ll. Areference to the fire built by Nimrod to burn Abraham alive, 
which was miraculously changed into a garden of flowers. 
The Holy Qher ‘an, Steraft ex, 69, 


Translated fron: Urdu by Linda Wentyek 
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MISAPPROPRIATION OF THE TRUST 


Mahmood was an eminent industrialist; he owned a number 
af factories, from mills of coarse and silk cloth, to steel mills 
that manufactured heavy parts, instruments, and machiwer ¥. 
Pour large cities of the country prepared due to his mills. He 
was a philanthropist, and financed many orphanages, 
hospitals, and schools. He had installed a s¥atem of 
computerized communication with all these humanitarian 
bodies. Whenever any of them needed something, an 
indicator would flash on the serven of the moniter and then 
all the requirements and the estimated expenditure would 
appear on the screen. The computer operator would switch 
over all this information to the computer section of the 
Reneral manager, which would communicate hes approval, 
and the concerned humanitarian body would receive the 
required assistance, 

Mahmood was childless for several years. His wife 
was apparently in good health, but she was barren. The 
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doctors believed that she could not bear a child because of a 
defect in her womb which had developed duc to some disease 
in her childhood, Mahmood visited many medical centres 
but cach doctor he consulted expressed his inability to help. 
Ultimately, a doctor acdvised him to try for a test-lube baby. 
And now he had two children, a son and a daughter, % 

The son was in the bwenty-frst year of his life, training 
in Japan te be a computer engineer. The eighteen-year-old 
daughter, of fair complexion, delicate and serious, assisted 
her mother in the boutique they own, 

The train of life was running smoothly. 

One day, as part of his routine, Mahmood was 
weeding the fowerbed in a corner of the garden around his 
bungalow, just to kill time. All of asudden, a strain of severe 
pain rose in his bosom. It proved fatal, 

The radio ane local dailies disseminated the news the 
sare day that the breeest industrialist of the city had pa Prt | 
away. His son, daughter, and wife arrived. Death was 
unavoidable. Medicine and interventions could not clinical 
Prevent i, Mahmood had never experienced such a heart 
attack before. It had been so sudden that the question of a 
heart transplant cid mot arise. 

His relatives were still busy making preparations for 
the funeral rites when two members af an eve transplant 
agency arrived and revealed that the dead man had donated 
his eves to that agency during his lifetime. They said they 
would take out his eves so that these could be transplanted 
toa blind man. What could the relatives say? There was 
will signed by him, along with other relevant documents, 

This was still in the process when people from the 
kidney transplant agency arrived with documents to show 
that the man had promised to donate his kidneys after his 
death. The relatives were invalved in arguments with the 
kidney transplant people, when members of a lung: trans- 
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plant agency appeared on the scene anc produced the will 
of the dead man, which had been made a year or so before 
his death, saving that his lungs should be given to that agency. 

An hour later, another team arnved in a chartered 
plane. They had heard of Mahmood’s death on television, 

“Immediately atter ther arrival, they hovered arouncl his bead. 
Mahimeod hac offered them his brain for transplanting to 
anither incustrialst. Two industnalists had gaven awrilien 
undertaking te this agency that they were distinguished 
industrialists, If the brain of any one of the two were 
transplanted tea worker, he would not be able to cope with 
it: the brain would be that of an industrialist and the other 
resources those of a poor worker. That worker would make 
many plans but all would prove to be a farce because the 
ether parts ot his body would mot work in concordance with 
his brain. Hence, he would become a psychic case. Therefore, 
the doctors advised them that the brain of one industrialist 
could fit only inte the head of another industrialist. 

The workers of the agency and Mahmuoddd’s relatives 
were busy in paper work when personne! from the agency 
for artificial limbs arrived. They revealed that the deceased 
had offered his arms and legs to them. 

In short, he had donated all parts of his body for trans- 
plantation te the needy. 

Ahmad, the elder brother of Mahmood, had cared 
little for him in his lifetime; but being an old-fashioned man, 
he had te werrv about the rights of his brother and other 
moral values. He stood up and raised the objection that if 
the whole body of Mahmood was dissected and these parts 
taken away, then what would remain for the relatives to wanes? 
What would the funeral rites be observed for? What wontld 
be laid in the grave? 

The people turned to his son and daughter, “You are 
his heirs, what is your apinicn? 
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The son said, ‘Dad has made his will, what can | say? 
Moreover, it isa humanitarian service. We are bound by the 
law as well that these parts of the body of Daddy should be 
given to those he willed them to. That leaves only Daddy's 
deeds. The account of one’s personal deeds closes at death, 
Now he does not need prayers ora grave. The funeral prayer, 
is nothing more than a kind of prayer [have heard this from 
a great religious scholar, So far as the grave ow concerned, 
building of a concrete grave is prohibited, It the deed is mot 
good then why should the grave be white-washed? The 
essence is (he soul. The body is mortal. Mortal beings can be 
donated, can be given in alms. And the most important aspect 
is that, if the soul of Daddy is not here, at least the 
continuation of his mortal body can be ensured.’ 

Some wise people were moved by the speech of the 
son. But the heart of the daughter was a litthe more passion- 
ate. She said. weeping, "No, no...) can't give them the body 
of my Daddy. | shall build a shone over it. That will be a 
historic monument. We will give financial compensation in- 
stead of the parts of his boly. They should buy the parts of 
SOE Per MA.” 

But the people from those agencies did not agree to 
this. The affair became very complicated. The authorities of 
the agencies filed suits in the court. Sinee the matter was very 
ungent, the court decided to hear the appeal the same day 
and ordered that both sides should present their counsels. 

[he counsel for the prosecution presented his 
arguovnts: “This is a donation. A man who is the owner, had 
announced, in possession of his full senses and judgement, 
during his lite-time, its donation, The inheriters have nothing 
to do with it. This ts a preat service to humanity. This is a 
step toward the continuation of the race and the body of the 
human being. Now a human being will never be mortal. And 
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this desire for eternal life that is at the verge of fulfilment has 
been inherited by Man trom the very beginning.’ 

After that, the defence counsel rose and addressed 
the court: “My Lord! This is a matter which relates to respect 
for the body of the human being, Matters of transplantation 

‘and exchange of a human body cannot be entertained ina 
Muslim society, His absolutely contrary to religion and 
morality. To pay homage to the dead is a good deed, The 
funeral praver is aduty, And similarly, burial of the dead is 
diso a duty, But the question is whether this problem has 
any relation to humanity or net.’ | 

The prosecutor submatied those wills and agreements 
that Mahmood had made and said, ‘The dead man, may God 
forgive him, had announced the donation of parts of his body 
of his own wall, Will the law not allow an owner to do so?’ 

On hearing this question, the emotions of the defence 
counsel were aroused: but then, with due regard for the court, 
he started his argument placidly: My Lord! The basic ques- 
thom is, what right of ownership of his body does the man 
have? Lane relays hon aside, en the law does no consider a 
man the awner of his body. Were the man the owner of his 
body, then why is he not permitted to commit suicide? Why 
can't he sell himselt? ba man has no authority ever his own 
self in his lifetime, then what power would he have to let his 
dead body be disseeted into pieces and clistributed?’ 

The judges went inte the back chamber. After two 
hours of consultation, they returned to their seats and wave 
their verdict. ‘The arguments of the defence counsel a re more 
cOmVIncing. At present the law has allewed donation and 
Iransphintation of eves only. The eye bank poople may take 
the eves of the dead: The remainder of the body should be 
laid to rest according to nehgious rituals. The law has a lacuna. 
Legislation and reformation of the law is the responsibility 
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of the Majlis-e-Shura, The court can only work on its guidance. 
The counsel for the prosecution should arrange that some 
member of the Majlis-e-Shrra take up the case there. In the 
prevailing conditions, the court considers such donations as 
misappropriation on the part of man of the trust bestowed 
upon him by God. Since he has no power in his lifetime to, 
dose, then how and why should it be implemented after his 
death?’ 


Transitted from Pashto by Sher Aan Tizi 
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One was never able to determine the exact year when mother, 
whom we called Man fi, was born. 

She was about ten or twelve when the district of 
Lyallpur in the Punjab was being opened up and settled by 
the British. Since land was being handed out tree, people 
from all ower the province flocked to the new areas. Popu- 
larly, the region made up of Lyallpur, hang, and Sargodha 
was called the Baar. 

If Man Jiindeed was ten or bvelve at the time, then she 
must have been bern during the last ten or fifteen years of 
the nineteenth century. Her peeple came from the village of 
Maneecla in the tekst of Ropar, district Ambala in eastern 
Punjab, Her parents were small landholders. The digging of 
the Sarhind canal. which would eventually be ted by water 
diverted from the river Sutlej, was then in progress. Her 
father's meagre holding fell in the area through which the 
canal was te be laid and it was, therefore, taken over. In Ropar. 
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financial compensation for taken-over land could be obtained 
from the government office. Not that grandfather had not 
Iravelled ta the town on several occasions to get paid: it was 
only that he was such a simpleton that he could never quite 

find out where that office was located and what formalities 
were necessary to get his money. Attributing this tumof . 
events to fate, one day he joined the workforce hired to dig 

the new canal. 

Word had gone around that a settlement was being 
established in the Baar where people were being given free 
land. Grandfather, with his wife, two bovs, and one little girl 
in tow, set aul for Lyallpar in search of a new life. He had no 
money to undertake the journey by any means other than on 
toot. 

Along the way, he performed manual jobs to keep 
going. He carrivd loads or split timber, while grandmother 
and mother spun cotton or plastered the battered walls of 
Village dwellings with fresh coats of mud. Of course, no one 
quite knew exactly in which direction Lyallpur lay. They 
asked as they went along and were often misdirected, with 
the result that point-to-point tips, which should have taken 
them davs, took weeks. 

After about aimonth and a hall, they arrived in the town 
of Jaranwaala. Their feet were swollen and, because of the 
hard labour performed along the way, they looked be- 
draggled and undernourished. They stayed in this town for 
a couple of months, with grandfather working as a loader in 
the grain market, grandmother spinning cotton for house- 
wives, and litth Man Ji looking after the household which 
was nothing more than a thatched hut. 

The festival of Eid came when they were in Jaranwaala, 
Chat of the little that grandfather had saved, three annas were 
given to Maiti fi as Endee. [It was the first time mother had 
held so much money. She actually did not know what to da 
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with it, though she gave the matter much serious thought. 
Come to think of it, when she died - and she must have been 
well over eighty —she had yet not learnt to tell the difference 
between banknotes of different denominations — hundreds, 
tens, fives - what have vou. 

Soon that day in Jaranwaala, the Filer that had been 
given to her remained tied ina litth knot in the hem of her 
dupatta. The day they were leaving, Man fi spent eleven 
paisas out of the twelve she had — there were four toan anna 
= to buy sweet oil for the clay lamp which always burnt in 
the mosque. One paisa she kept for herself and thereafter, 
whenever she found herself in possession of ten more, she 
would have oil bought tor the mosque for the following 
Thursday. This remained a lifelong ritual. With time, elec- 
tricity had come to many mosques bul even in the big cities 
of Lahore and Karachi, she always knew of mosques where 
clay lamps still burnt. The night she died, we found some 
small change tied ina knotin the hem of herdapalta, no doubt 
for the mosque. [talso happened to be a Thursday. 

Apart from this sum of money, mother had nothing, 
no ornaments or objects of value. What she had in the way 
of worldly possessions were three changes of clothing made 
of cotton, a single pair oat slippers, a pair of rubber chappuls, a 
pair of reading glasses, a ning with three emeralds, a prayer 
mat, a rosary. and, | suppose, the name of Cod. 

Her three changes of clothing were much fussed over. 
One she would wear and the other, washed, dried, and 
folded, would be under her pillow so that it would get 
pressed, while the third would be ready for the wash. If she 
ever came upon anextra one, it would quietly be given away. 
Infact. in all her vears, she never felt the need to own a suit- 
case. Even when she was poing on a long trip, it would not 
take her more than a few minutes to get ready, Her byo 
changes of clothes would be rolled inside her prayer mat 
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and she would be ready. In winters, she wrapped herself ina 
woollen shawl; in summers, a muslin chaddar. 

Her journey out of this world was also und ertaken with 
the same lack of fuss, What needed to be washed was washed 
and placed under her pillow. Then she took a bath, soaped, 
rinsed, and dried her hair and went on the longest trip of her 
life. It only took a few minutes. She went her way with the 
same unobtrusiveness with which she had lived. Perhaps that 
was why she always used to pray to God never to leave her 
dependent on anyone but to take her while she was still able 
to be up and about. 

Her eating habits were equally simple. She loved maize 
bread which she would break into morsels to eat with fresh 
conander and mint chutney. Not that she would refuse to 
eat other things: she would de eat them but not with any 
great pleasure. With each mouthful that she swallowed, she 
would thank God. Ifshe was forced to eat fruit, she preferred 
a banana. For breakfast she would have two cups of tea, with 
one more set aside for the afternoon. She would eat only one 
meal, often at noon and almost never at night. In summers 
she would drink skinamed and salted buttermilk and a piece 
of leavened bread - the chapati, She loved to see people 
enjoy them food, She always prayed tour others; one never 
heard her ask God directly for anvthing for herself or her 
children, She would never use the possessive case for her 
sons and daughters but refer to them as ‘God's property’, 

She hated to have anyone do anything for her and 
always performed all her tasks herself. If a servant some- 
times did something, to help her out, she would look severely 
embarrassed and the rest of the day she would spend bless- 
ing him tor his kindness, 

This saintly simplicity was instinctive but it also, per- 
haps, had something to do with the ups and downs of her life. 
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When she, with her parents and young brothers, had 
begun walking towards Lyallpur from Jaranwaala in search 
of land and a new life, none of them knew where exactly 
they were to go ancl what would need to be dome ta actually 
gel bold ot the land which was said to be on offer, Mother 
used to say that she thought of the ‘new settlement’ as if it 
were an angele ok] man who was sitting by the wavside, 
chstributing land tithes. For many weeks, the small family 
caravan kept going from place to place in and around 
Lyallpur without running into that saintly old man, In the 
encl, wearied by their Wanderings, they had set themselves 
up in Ciwk Number 392 - every new settlement which was 
being sct up at the time was called Chak, 

In his nawety, grandfather thought that the way to pet 
‘settled’ was to stop just anywhere and start living. So he 
marked outa small plot and built himself a hut with wood 
planks and straw. [hen he found himself a barren Piece of 
land and began to prepare it for cultivation. A few days later, 
staff from the Revenue Department of the government came 
to the area and found that grandfather had no land allot- 
ment papers. He was turned out. Not only that, but the few 
possessions that the family had were confiscated as punish- 
ment for appropriating state land illepally. Gine official forced 
‘ant Ji to surrender the silver earrings she was wearing, In 
fact, when he suspected that she was taking too long, he tore 
the earring from her leit ear, which caused her much pain 
and a great deal of bleeding. 

The family walked away from Chak Number 392 in the 
first direction thal suggested itself. It was high summer anc 
the hot wind of the plains, called Joo, blew all day. They dicl 
not even have a clay bow! from which to drink water. 
Whenever they came upon a wayside well, Mah fi wee 
soak her dipaita in the cool water and use it to quench the 
thirst of her brothers later on. Finally, they armed at Cluck 
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Number 507 where a settler, who knew grandfather, offered 
to hire him as his tiller. So while grandfather ploughed the 
fields, grandmuther grazed the cattle, and mother gathered 
fodder for the animals. They did not have enough to cat prope 
erly. At times, they subsisted on wild berries or boiled melon 
rind, or picked fallen, unripe green mangoes for chirtney. One 
day, while grandmother was busy doing something, Mah Ji 
took the opportunity to cook some greens inaclay pot. When 
it was ready, Man Ji stirred it so hard that the pot broke and 
everything fell into the fire, Mah Ji was not only scolded but 
also beaten. At night, the family picked from the ashes what 
could be retrieved; so intense was their hunger, 

Chik Number 507 proved good for grandfather. After 
afew months of labour, he was given one square of land on 
easy instalments as part of a fresh round of settlement, His 
luck turned and in three vears or so, his had come to be 
included among the more well-to-do families in the village. 
However, as his prosperity increased, so did the nostalgia 
for the home the family had left behind. So after four or five 
years, they boarded a train to Maneela., 

Mother loved to travel by train. She spent the entire 
journey with her head stuck out of the window, As a result, 
her eyes remained sore for days after because of the tiny splin- 
ters of coal from the steam engine on the moving train. For 
the rest of her life, she would not permit any of her children 
to stick their heads out of a train window. 

Mother was happiest when travelling third class. 
Within minutes, she would be chattering away with the 
women and playing with the children. She was never tired 
or discomforted by the journey. On the other hand, if she 
had to travel in the more exclusive and comfortable upper 
classes, she would get restless. Once or twice, when she was 
forced to travel in an air-conditioned coach, she kept 
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complaining of fatigue for days after. Her time in air- 
conditioned comfort was like a term in jail. 

Once the family was in Manecla, grandfather put his 
old house in shape, gave gifts to friends and relatives, and 
then began the task of finding a husband for Man [1. 

' In those days, Lyallpur settlers who had done well were 
much envied and considered socially privileged, 
Consequently, there was no dearth of offers for Mah Ji. 
Grandmother saw to it that she had a change of colourful 
clothes vach day hke anew bride, 

Sometimes, when talking About the old days, Man Ji 
would remember with innocent pride how it had become 
impossible tor her to leave the village. ‘In whatever direction 
Iventuredt, people would fall back to take an envious look at 
me in my finery and say “Ha, there goes the daughter cf 
Khyal Bus, the landowner from Lyallpur. Let's see which 
lucky man will come for her."” To tease her, we would ask if 
she had known of such a lucky young man and she would 
sav, “Have the tear of God, children! How could I even think 
of it! However, | used to pray to God that I should be married 
to someone whe could read and write a few words.’ Perhaps 
this was the only strictly personal desire she was lo express 
all her life and it was also duly fulfilled, because that very 
year she was married to Abdullah Sahib. 
| He was the one young man everybody talked about in 
the area, Born heir toa small fortune, his father had died 
when he was tive or six and his childhood was spent in 
extremely dire circumstances. After his father’s death, the 
entire property was taken over as collateral by mcr" 
lending Hindu Mafaprs. Mother and son moved into a small 
house and decided that they would build a property no 
monevlender would be able to lav his hands on. Abdullah 
Gahib threw himself heart and soul into his books. He proved 
a brilliant student and won every scholarship in sight. 
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Gaining out-of-turn class promotions, he took the first 
position in the matriculation examination of the Punjab 
University, the first Muslim student to have ever done so. 
When the great Sir Sved Ahmed Khan, who was at the time 
in the process of setting up his college at Aligarh, came to 
know about it, he sent an emissary to the village who offered 
the bright young man a scholarship for Aligarh. Abdullah 
Sahib took it, performed brilliantly, and after taking his 
degree, became a lecturer at Aligarh at age nineteen, teaching 
English, Arabic, philosophy, and mathematics. 

Sir Sved was of the view that Muslim vouth should 
join the higher services in increasingly larger numbers. He, 
therefore, arranged for Abdullah Sahib to be sent to England 
to prepare for the Indian Civil Service, that being the method 
ofentry at the time. There was among the older generation a 
superstitious prejudice against going ‘across the seven seas’, 
and Abdullah Sahib's mother prevented her son from taking 
up the offer, much to the chagrin of Sir Sved who tried hard, 
using every method to make the young man change his mind. 
When he failed to do so, he screamed at him, ‘Do you accord 
higher priority te what your mother says over what the nation 
needs?" 

“Yes, sir,” Abdullah Sahib replied. 

Sir Sved was so enraged that he bolted the door and 
gave Abdullah Sahib a thorough beating. This he followed 
by dismissing him trom his job and throwing him out of 
Aligarh with the admonition, “Go and disappear and Ict me 
never ever hear your name again.’ 

Not only was Abdullah Sahib an obedient son but an 
equally obedient student and he chose the farthest, the most 
remote place he could find on the map - Gilgit, in the north 
of the princely state of Kashmir at the foot of the great 
Karakoram mountains, He did well in the new place and in 
afew years, he had become Governor of Gilgit. 
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position in the matriculation examination of the Punjab 
University, the first Muslim student to have ever done so. 
When the great Sir Sved Ahmed Khan, who was at the time 
in the process of setting up his college at Aligarh, came to 
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using every method to make the young man change his mind. 
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higher priority te what your mother says over what the nation 
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“Yes, sir,” Abdullah Sahib replied. 

Sir Sved was so enraged that he bolted the door and 
gave Abdullah Sahib a thorough beating. This he followed 
by dismissing him trom his job and throwing him out of 
Aligarh with the admonition, “Go and disappear and Ict me 
never ever hear your name again.’ 

Not only was Abdullah Sahib an obedient son but an 
equally obedient student and he chose the farthest, the most 
remote place he could find on the map - Gilgit, in the north 
of the princely state of Kashmir at the foot of the great 
Karakoram mountains, He did well in the new place and in 
afew years, he had become Governor of Gilgit. 
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And just at the ime when a match was being sought 
for mother, Abdullah Sahib was there in his home village on 
Vacation. Matchmakers went back and forth and the two were 
engaged. They were to be married after a month so that he 
could take his bride to Gilgit when he returned. 

After the engagement, mother. accompanied by her 
fnends, went toa neighbouring village to spend a day at the 
fair, As tuck would have it, Abdullah Sahib also had the same 
idea. He was spotted by the girls and, as is the custom, they 
surrounded him and would not Iet him go until he had given 
each of them five rupees. He also offered money to Mah fi 
but she refused. When he insisted, Man fi asked him for 
eleven paisas. 

“Tt is such a big fair, where will cleven paisas get your 
he askecl, 

“Newt Thursday, | will have a clay lamp lit in the mosque 
in your name,” she replied. Their financial dealings never 
went bevond cleven paisas through all the years of their 
mariage. She never asked for more and she never kept any 
monev on her. 

In Gilgit, Abdullah Sahib lived in great style. He had a 
large house, a huge garden, an array of servants, an armed 
euard, and when he lefton tow or returned to headquarters, 
he was given a ceremonial seven-gun salute. The Governor 
of Gilgit was an important and influential man of 
considerable power and authority. However, none of these 
things had any effect on Man fi. She was not overawed by 
anvihing, In fact, her natural simpheity and lack of self- 
consciousness always ended up getting the better of the most 
fastidious arrangements. 

The Political Agent at the time, assigned to keep an 
eve on the sensitive Chinese and Russian frontiers of the 
Empire, was Sir Malcolm Halley. One day, Lady Halley and 
her daughter came to call on mother. They were wearing 
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frocks and their legs were bare. Mother did not approve of 
this and told Lady Halley, “You have spent your life as you 
have, but have some thought for this young woman.’ Then 
she took the young Miss Halley under her wing and in afew 
months made her adept at cooking, sewing, crocheting, and 
house management, ; 

After the October Revolution in Russia, Lord Kitchener 
came to Gilgit to inspect the frontier areas. A grand banquet 
was held in his honour and, with her own hands, mother 
prepared about a dozen delicacies, In his after-dinner speech, 
Lord Kitchener said, ‘Mr Governor, on my behalf you are 
authorized to kiss the hands of the chef.” When Abdullah 
Sahib returned home, overjoyed at the success of the evening, 
he found mother squatting ina corner of the kitchen eating 
maize bread with salt and red pepper chutney. In accordance 
with the Governor's request, Abdullah Sahib kissed the 
hands of the ‘chef’ and then asked: 

“Had Lord Kitchener instead wanted to perform this 
task himself, what would you have done?" 

‘Twould have pulled out his big moustache and handed 
itto you ina packet. And what would you have done with 
it?’ she asked in the same spirit. 

‘Twould have wrapped it up in cotlonwool and sent it 
to the Viceroy of India and then run away with you some- 
where, the way [ran away from Sir Syed." 

This had neo effect on Man Ji. However, only once was 
she upset with her husband and out of jealousy at that, which 
isa Woman's privilepe, 

The story gous like this: In Gilgit, all orders were issuced 
in the name of the Goternort — which is the Urdu term for the 
Governorate as well as a possible description for the 
Governor's consort. When this word Governort came to 
Man )i's notice, she said to her husband one day: 
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‘What is this, may | ask? It is you who rules Gilgit and 
yet all orders are issued in my name, giving poor me a bad 
name all over the place,’ 

Abdullah Sahib, being an old Aligarh man, famous for 
their sense of humour and comedy, answered sombrely: 

‘This is not your name, of course. In fact, Governor! is 
another woman whe has been chasing me day and night.’ 

twas a joke and Abdullah Sahib forgot all about it, 
but not Mafi fi. She took it to heart, though she said nothing 
to anyone, 

Atter some time, Maharaja-Partab Singh of Kashmir 
along with his Maharani came to Gilgit. Mat Ji took the 
Maharaja's consort aside and, woman-to-woman, told her 
about her rival = a woman called Govrrsort. The Maharani, 
simple soul that she was, was greatly angered by what she 
had been told: 

‘How can such a terrible thing be allowed to happen 
while my husband rules? | will speak io the Maharaj and he 
will know how to deal with your Abdullah Sahib.’ 

When she told her husband, he sent for Abdullah Sahib 
and asked him about ‘the other woman’. When they found 
out what had happened, they could not stop laughing. 
Nevertheless, being the old-world gentlemen that they were, 
the Maharaja issued a proclamation to the effect that in the 
future the Governor of Gilgit would be known as the Wagir- 
e-Wirarat. 

Until the 1947 uprising against the state government 
and the end of Dogra rule in Kashar, the term Wazir-c- 
Wizarat was in use. However, when the Maharani was told 
about the new name for the Governor's office, she sent for 
Man Ji and gave her the good news that the Governort had 
been expelled from the state. She then prayed that Man Ji 
would have many children and asked her in turn to pray for 
her because she was childless. 
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However, one is not sure if in matters of children 
Man Ji was really fortunate. 

Mah Ji used to say that she was one of the luckiest 
women in the world, as she had been blessed with children. 
But if one would divest this of the natural good faith and 
sense of acceptance that always irradiated Man J's feelings 
about such things, ane would come upon many heartbreaks 
and tragedies lurking in dark corners. 

God was to give three sons and three daughters to Mah 
Ji. Two of the daughters died in their infancy. The eldest son 
died in his vouth in England. While it was all right for mother 
to have described her children as the ‘property of God", would 
she not have cried bitter, inconsolable tears when alone? 

When Abdullah Sahib died, he was only sixty-two and 
mother was fifty-five. It was late afternoon. He was reclining 
in bed. as was his wont, propped up against a large pillow. 
Mother sal at the foot of the bed, peeling sugarcane with a 
knife and giving ber husband small pieces to chew. The 
conversation was light-hearted. Suddenly, he became grave 
and sacl: 

‘Did | not give you eleven paisas before we were 
married? Has the time not come to return that money?" 

Like a new bride, mother bent her head low and 
continued to peel the sugarcane, She must have been 
overcome by emotion and looking back on their years 
together she must have said to herself, “How is it time? Yes, | 
remember the eleven paisas vou gave me before we were 
marned but loan never quite express my gratitude for the 
way vou have lived your life with me. No, how has the time 
to return that gift arrived?’ 

However, the time had indeed come. When she lifted 
her head, Abdullah Sahib lay peacefully asleep, the piece of 
sugarcane she had piven him still in his hand. She called his 
name, cajoled him, begged him to get up, but he had gone 
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Inte thal chernal sleep which is ordained to end only when 
the dead are raised on the day of pudyment. 

Man ht threw her arms acound her two remaining sons 
and her only daughter and said, ‘Children, vou are not to 
env. Your tather is gone, poiceclully, the way he lived. If ie 
cry, 1 will cause his seul torment.” 

Yes. while it was all right for Man Ji te tell her children 
not tory for ther father because tt would cause his soul 
torment. would she herselt net have ened for the man who 
until the end of his days kept her as if she were his new Ly- 
taken bride, who never preferred another woman ever her 
except the one called Govrrecn? 

When she herself passed away, she left a question mark 
for her children which would keep them wandering forever 
in the wilderness of devotion, 

Halms are to be given out in her name, one cannot 
muster the courage to count out more than cleven paisas. 
The olel man whe leads the prayers at the mosque cannot 
understand why, because the price of electric power has gone 
up as has that of oil which burns in the clay lamps. 

If food is to be offerect to bless her soul, one can only 
place before those who come to pray rough maize bread and 
chutney made trom salt and red pepper, though those who 
come to pray expect more exotic food beeause that is the 
custom on such occasions. 

When her name is mentioned, one cannot help wanting 
to weep unrestrained tears but is afraid te do so because it 
might cause torment to her soul. And tf one wants to hold 
back the tears, that too, | swear by (ood, is not within one's 
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[tis late in the afternoon; the sun is going to set soon. There 
ma kind of haze hanging on the horizon, Here and there, 
some clouds, round and futty float in the blue depths of the 
sky. lam helping my youngest daughter to memorize her 
prayers, She cannot get one verse of the Sura Fatvha correct, 
Onee the tongue mispronounces a word, it is difficult tu get 
the right sound, She has her index finger on the word but is 
looking away, as if watching something strange and inter- 
esting. Ibis very difticult to keep the attention of such a child 
from wandering. Gou knows whe or what Halima was look- 
ing at. Then her mother came and said, "Mahtaba is here. 
She wants te barrow ten rupees. She has nothing to eat’, 
When | turned around, | saw her sitting by the oven, 
leaning against the wall. Her black upatia was wrapped 
tightly around her head and she was holding ils corner 
around her cyes. | said to her: ‘What will she do with the 
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money? Give her some flow and grain, but not on credit; 
consider it as alms, given for the sake of Allah." 

I had hardly finished, when Mahtaba got up and 
sie hed. Coc kas why she hooked up atthe heavens = was 
she complaining? Was she thanking God? | could mot tell, 
we by tears theved trom her large eves. The earth drank 
them, as it had been thirsting for ages, and it quenched its 
thurst with those two tears. 

Mahtaba was a peasant girl from up-country whose 
father was a share-cropper, She was strongly built, tall and 
straight, tair, and quite beautiful. — - 

Every morning, she took food to her father in the fields, 
and carried back home a bis bundle of fodder for the cattle, 
She was a good girl. Noone in the village had said anything 
against her as a young woman, She avened the village 
scoundrels, and kept herself safe, as the tongue in a mouth 
full ot tevth 

She had been betrothed to Rahmat, son of Hikmat Kaka 
of our village. Gut Kahmat was very poor and could not afford 
to get marned yet. Mahtaba lived with her parents, waiting. 
She lost her mother and father ane after the other ina cholera 
epidemic. She went to live with an aunt, herself a widow but 
her only comtort. owas hard for the bwo women, a wicow 
anda virgin, lo hive in honour and peace, There were many 
eood-tor-nothing old men in the village. Whenever she went 


out to get some spinach, Mahtaba fell very insecure at every 
step. 

One cold winter night, when men, cattle, and dogs were 
all sound asleep, and silence, a deep silence, filled the 
darkness, and no living thing would venture out, Mahtaba, 
a dagger in her hand, came out and ran to Kahmat, her 
husband-te-be, Rahmat'’s heart was filled with pow [le was a 
peasant and worked on others’ lane tora share in the crops. 
She worked all day with him on the fields. Together, they 
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earned jist enough to live. Sometimes, with his hand on the 
plough, Rahmat used to break out into songs of sheer joy 
and suddenly, in another field, reaping clover would become 
such a pleasure for Mahtaba as to make her sing soitly. Those 
who heard these songs of love and happiness were they 
themselves or the pair of oxen. . 

Upon returning from the fielels, Mahtaba, busy in 
household chores suchas grinding corn, would ofte.. hum. 
The deep rumble of the grinder and the tinkling of her glass 
bangles would mingle into a kind of tune that harmonized 
with the seng. The glow on her face and the smile on her lips 
would sooth Rahmat’s fatigue. She would take out of her 
plaited tresses tender twigs of basil and stick them in his 
turban. And if Rahmat was tired. she would softly massage 
his legs with her hennma-dyed hands. 

Then things began to change from bad to worse. 
Whatever they geew on their land cid not make a profit. 
Prices were low. Crops were damaged by winds and rains 
All the farmers in the village were in great trouble. War hac 
broken out and the village vouth were joining the army. 
Rahmat had hardly tasted the joys and comforts of married 
life and was not willing to be away from home. But the phan- 
bom of starvation and destitution drove him away trom home 
inte the army. Fle sold his pair of oven, paid off his debts, 
and went away. When leaving. he hac no money to put inte 
the hands of Mahtaba. He only left his memones with her to 
live on. 

Mahtaba lived a very hard life fora few months, but 
then her husband began to send her money every month. 
She used to be very happy the day the monev-order arrived. 
She would put.on clean clothes anc come two or three times 
etter, beaming with joy. She had 
no secrets from me. Halima’s mother would read her 


to cur house, holding the 


Rahmat's letter. Then she would ask so many questions in 
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one breath as it she wanted to find answers te all of them. 
“Well, what dows he say, is he well, and where is he? Is he not 
Incomiort? And then she would answer herself: ‘Why not, 
after all he is away trom household chores. God knows if he 
hasacotand «mat. Has his salary increased? Mas he written 
anything about leave? When is he coming home? Then she 
would begin cursing: ‘May God destroy Germany, that all 
YOUN Men may retum here,” 

She often came tous. She used to ask my wife: ‘What 
does the newspaper say about the war? When is il going to 
end? Halima’s father reads them. Ask him abeut it.’ 

She came every evening without missing a single clay 
tohisten tothe mews in Cashto on the radia, While she listened, 
it seen asf the earth held her fast ane cid not want to let 
her go. At the end, she would sigh with a heavy heart and 
atv: Mav God protect all women and have mercy on them.’ 

Halima's mother sometimes let me know bits from their 
letters. Dowondercd at their simple, complete, trusting, and 
hopeful Affection. Cad kKnews whoowrete the letters for her 
and how she managed to put her feclines into words, 

new, band Halima were sitting by the parrot’s cage. 
Haima was talking toatin baby talk, softly and affectionately. 
The parrot kept repeating what she said ina shrill and harsh 
tone. AS aloverol treedem, | clid mot at all like IMprisioning 
birds of the air But this parrot was a birthday gift to my 
daughter from one af my trends. | did not think it prolibe te 
return if, Hanwvever, [cid see to it that the parrot remained 
outside the cage most ot the cay. Luckily it was avery tame 
bird and did not want te tly away. In the evening, we used to 
leave the cage open, The parrot entered if willingly. This we 
did for fearot the cat. botten thought that those who fall inte 
the babat of living in a cage or prison cannot feel joy in 
freedom. As we were busy making the parrot learn to repeat 
new words, Halima's mother came rushing in, one shoe on 
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her foot, the other missing, her dupatte fallen on her shoulder 
and trailing behind her; she was very frightened and 
concemed. She whispered: "Mahtaba is going to have a baby, 
There is no mid-wife; if you agree, | will go to her.” [had 
never refused if my wife wanted to help and serve the poor 
in their need. There is no preater blessing for people of 
substance like us than if we be of use and help to the poor. 

Providence was kind to Mahtaba. A boy was born to 
her. A month later, | also had a son. The baby filled Mahtaba‘s 
life of waiting and patience with great jw. She carmed him 
with her all the time. She brought him over frequently and, 
though he could not understand, she kept talking her baby 
to talk him. “Your father will come. He'll bring you things to 
eat. Don't erv all the time or I'll smack vou. One day, if all is 
well, you will run to mect vour father and say welcome to 
him. He'll bring you a new shirt. And if the baby began to 
cry, she would put him to sleep with a softly-sung lullaby. 

Ii he did not fall asheep, she would then leave him with 
Halima. She would po home to manage household chores - 
grind a little grain, bake herself adnan inour oven, she would 
cat it with « litth: food that she would ask mv wife for, or 
with an onion or two. Then mother and son would lie down 
and sleep soundly, 

The war dragged on, It had now been three or four 
years. Kahmat’s letters began to be few and far between. The 
last one was sent from Rangoon, And then six months passed 
and there was ne news from him. Besides God, Mahtaba had 
noone but her son, She lived to watch him grow, While 
baking win the oven in our house, she would watch the 
oven wilhoone eve and with the other her son, lest he fall and 
hurt himself. In this manner. she slowly grew pale like an 
autumn leat. She tried to be happy but no one deceived by 
her pretended laughter or unaware the grief in her heart, 
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She tried to find comfort and ease for her sorrow in her son, 
She used to sav to my wife: ‘Halima’s mother, look, he is just 
like his father.” And there would be a blush on her pale care- 
worn face. Rahmat didn't send money any longer. There was 
no news about him. God knew whether he was a prisoner of 
the Japanese, or dead, or wounded, Noone could tell, Several 
times, the radio had broadcast news about the dead, the 
wounded, and the prisoners, but nothing about Rahmat, 
tis very hand fer a mether with no means of livelihood 
to bring up a child. As long as she suckled her son, it was 
easy. Then he grew up and wanted to cat. He began to need 
more food, clothes, a cap, shoes, Where could she find these 
things? Halima’s mother came to know about it and asked 
Mahtaba to come tous. She settled with her that she would 
do the household chores for food, clothing, and five rupees 
amonth. There is no greater evil than poverty, When Mahtaba 
began work in our house, she was a litth happier. She did 
not have toworry about food. She had now only her husband 
ta werry about. My sens and daughters treated her son as 
one of them, as a brother, Fle had his share in everything | 
brought heme tor my family - clothes, toys, food, all ike my 
own children We had her sen circume|ised along with our 
own son. We treated her as an cual in the family. tesave her 
from feeling inferior or lonely, We never gave her any cause 
to complain or mope. Fut her face, its colour, her manner, 
her speech, and her bearing, all clearly showed that the 
sadness in her heart was preater than her concern about food, 
Sometimes she would be sitting in the shade of the mulberry 
tree, her son in her lap, with a lost look on her face, staring 
straight down at the ground. She would not even blink; vou 
would think she was deep in theughtand that blinking would 
distract and interfere. She would stare for several minutes at 
astretch; sometimes, she picked up adry twig and scratched 
the earth for no reason. Perhaps in this way she expressed 
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her despair, when alone. Women are usually trusting and 
have strong faith in God and trust in His kindness and bounty. 
Otherwise, they would soon be driven to madness. 

One morning. when we woke up, we did not hear the 
sound of the churning of butter. We thought that Mahtaba 
was still asleep. Perhaps she had gone to bed late. Maybe 
she was kept awake by thoughts and memories. Well, 1 did 
net matter if the butter was churned a litthe late, Later in the 
moming. boys and girls from the neighbourhood came for 
their buttermilk, with bowls and pots, We told them that aunt 
Mahtaba had overslept and that the buttermilk was not ready. 
We asked them to run and wake her up. The Mullah's daugh- 
ter went and soon came back to tell us that aunt Mahtaba 
was not there. She said that her bed was empty, that she had 
looked tor her but she was nowhere te be found. Halima’s 
mother began to werry. She went to find out about her, She 
did not tind her. She thought Mahtaba had gone to meet 
someone and would come back. She did not return. After 
we had waited long enough, we made ourselves some tea 
and drank it. 

The following day, my servant Hassan told me that 
Mahtaba had become a servant in Qudratullah Khan‘s house 
in the next village. She had told him that she could not look 
Into oureyves because she hac eaten our salt, She went there 
because: she would be petting seven rupees a manth. I felt 
unhappy and wished she had left with our consent, if at all. 
Orwe could have raised her wapes to seven nuipees a month, 
Besides, we had done her many good turns. That day | 
realized what a change in one’s view of life and standard of 
morality can be brought about by two rupees. Mahtaba was 
not the only one. There are so many sisters, mothers, and 
Widuiws in our country who cannot eam even seven Mu pers 
amonth. And some would not be willing to werk for others 
even ifdriven to the utmost limits of poverty. But destitution 
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can reduce women of substance and respectability to begging 
from door to door, 

[twas Tuesday. Women believe this to be a day of bad 
luck. My daughter Halima was erving for her parrot. It had 
been killed by acat. She was holding its green feathers in her 
hands, looking at them sadly. Tears lowed down her cheeks, 
as she wondered whether or not her parrot would come alive 
again. Prom thal day, she became the enemy of every cat. 
Black or white, grey or brown, yours or mine, every cat that 
strayed into the house was chased by her with a stick till it 
disappeared or climbed over the wall into the neighbour's 
house. Thatevenmng we were all mourning the parrot’s death. 
ot that [was sad for the parrot. Many birds, like crows, are 
killed and eaten by cats and dogs. The weak are eaten by the 
strong. That is what always happens. [| regretted the event 
because my daughter had lost a companion. 

We were holding a kind of memonal for the parrat, 
when a woman ina dirty and torn bunp? entered unexpec- 
tedhy. No one recognized her. When she uncovered her face, 
Halima’s mother said to her: ‘Mahtaba, is it you? Come, may 
you come in peace. Where from have you come? What cid 
we do te vou that vou left us just like that, as if we were 
strangers? Mahtaba greeted me, and then stood aside, 
waiting to be asked to sit down, Halima’s mother made her 
sitwith heron the same cot and went on complaming and 
reproaching. Mahtaba seemed completely deat to all this, and 
waited for her ta finish and then say something. An 
involuntary smile would spread on her face, though she tried 
to suppress it. [here was somewhere in her heart a ticker of 
happiness and hope which showed in this smile. She began 
explaining anc sand that there they gave her more wages. 
But she said that what was more important was that there 
she was working among strangers. Here, everybody knew 
her in the neqghbourhood. So that wars it. She did not want to 
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work and serve where people knew her. [t was nol 
respectable. She had been afraid of taunts. "How long will 
you serve in the house of Qudratullah Khan?’ Halima’s 
mother asked her, She said in reply: ‘| have left there today. ! 
have come back home.’ This much she said and then she 
pulled out something white from under her dupsetta. She was 
holding it with care, as if it were a very precious thing. And 
then she burst out,’ | bring you good news. Here is the letter. 
It came yesterday. From Calcutta. It says, Pll come home in 
twenty days. | said to myself that | would pass these days at 
home. | have saved these twenty to thirty rupees. U1 make 
him a pair of clothes. Pl make him some sweet bread. I'l 
take some thanksgiving to Nizam Gul Baba. | don’t need 
anything now, May God bring him home. Everything is more 
than enough, What dol need? 

Il could not gauge the measure of her happiness. She 
went around talking to everyone about the good news, as if 
everybody was interested in her husband's homecoming. and 
if she did not tell them, they would dic of prief. 

Halima’s mother congratulated her and said: “May God 
be thanked that your husband ts coming home. May God 
protect all. Now you will have to bring us sweets, wont ver?” 
Mahtaba burst out laughing saying: ‘Sweets? Lam all yours. 
From head to foot. I'm all at your command. [ll do whatever 
you say, fall goes well.’ 

Twenty days passed. For us they passed quickly, but 
for Mahtaba each day was as long as a year. She counted 
every single day. ‘Lf all os well, twelve days remain - seven 
days il we leave out today = if all is well, he ws coming day 
alter tomorrow = he is coming today.’ 

Mahtaba bathed that day. She put on clean chathes. She 
carefully oiled her hair and combed it, and then plated itin 
many thin plaits. She rubbed her teeth and lips with dandasa, 
She stuck shoots of basil in her hair. Evening came. Rahmat 
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did not come. Mahtaba would run like mad at the least sound, 
and would return hesitantly. She was all eycs, watchin the 
street. She would not let her son gu to sleep, for she wanted 
his father to see him awake, and that he should welcome 
him with ‘Baba’, The darkness deepened. She lit the oil lamp. 
The light of day spread in the house. But the darkness in her 
heart was still waitig tor hight. Suddenly, there was.a thump 
and the door was pushed open. Rahmat entered with a 
bedroll on his head and a bos held under his arm, He threw 
the bedding on the ground. Mahtaba ran towards him, ‘God 
be thanked, you are safe.’ She had hardly said these wards, 
when she saw someone standing behind Rahmat. This was 
Rahmat's second wite, a Bengali. Mahtaba fell to the ground 
senseliss — her words af thanks and joy hall-spoken, half- 
unuttered. 


Translated from Pashto by Aurangzeb Shuth 
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He looked up. 

Along flight of stairs led up, broad, white and shin- 
ing. White stairs leading to the white rooms upstairs, which 
were bathed in light... the light up there. 

They stood at the foot of the stairs. He and she. He 
looked up at the long flight...no, she couldn't go up. She 
couldn't climb all these steps in her condition. He said 
tenderly, ‘Let me carry you.’ 

She blushed and shook her head, ‘No... no. Fancy 
carrying me all the way up... and people looking on.’ 

‘LT don't care..." He stretched his arms towards her. 
Bul she pushed them aside protesting, ‘Ican go up the stairs 
mysell.’ 

‘All right, then, I'll just hold you for support.’ 

He put his arm round her shoulders and held her 
tight. 


Together, they climbed the stairs, step by step. 
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The steps, broad, white, shining, led up to the white 
room upstairs, There was light up there, where Life was born, 
‘ain shot through her, now, at short intervals. A few 
steps up and the pain became more frequent and more severe, 
through her spine, her hips, her belly, Cold shivers ran down 
her whole body, beads at perspiration stood out on her 
forehead, He took out a handkerchief and mopped her face. 
‘Tt will be over, soon’ he murmured tenderly. He held her 
close. ‘Just lean on me, put all your weight on me. There, 
that’s neht. liwall ease you.’ She closed her eyes and let her 
head fall cn his shoulder. , 

Step by step, they came up, 

The nurses took her in; he was asked to wail outside, 
Qutside, he sation a bench. It all seemed so sudden. He 
hadn't expected it; it was rather early. She had been all night 
thatevening. He came come home, dead tired as usual, and 
she greeted him with a tender, soothing smile, She was 
pained to see him dispirited and worn out. As usual, she 
brought the pitcher and poured water as he washed his face 
and hands. Whatacutiful wile! Love and gratitude surged 
up in his heart, Me wished her to sit by him and talk to him, 
talk to him ot the old happy days. But she said he should 
have his supper first; he looked so weak and exhausted. She 
laid the supper, Me and the children sat down to their meagre 
meal. She went into the kitchen, perhaps to see if there was 
anything else to give them ...and then... he saw her clutch 
the door and sink on to the threshold. He left his food and 
ran tober He picked her up and carried her to the bed. He 
asked her anxiously what the matter was. But she wouldn't 
tell him. It was always so with her, she tried to conceal her 
pain from him, But he could feel her pain... and then she 
had to tell him that ‘it’ had started. He rushed her there. 

He hoped all would be well, How she had shivered 
in his arms as he brought her up the stairs. She must be 
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suffering so terribly, She was so weak. There was harclly 
any strength left in her. Would she come out alive from this 
life ancl death struggle? Pain gripped his heart as he sat there, 
outside, waiting. 

And she lay there, in the labour ward. The pains were 
now unbearable. Hereves bulged; she bit her lips hard. Gut 
she didn’t moan, she didn’t let a.cry escape her lips. [or he 
would know by her moaning that she was suffering terribly 
and he would suffer, too. She didn’t utter a sound, she just 
stiffered and suffered, until she could suffer no more. She 
lost CoOMsciOUSness. 

He stood by the closed door. A madness had taken 
possession of him. He paced up and down; then he came 
back and saton the bench fidgeting restlessly. He stared into 
empty space with eves that seemed nottosee. But he strained 
his vars hard to catch a moan, a ery from the labour wand. 
Nota sound could be heard from there. All was still, Did it 
mean ...? He was stabbed in the heart. “O, God, God! Let 
her live just this once.” He praved silently from the depth of 
his soul. They said that while a new life was being born out 
of her, the mother’s own life was nearly extinguished. He 
strained his ears again. All was still as before. Maybe she 
was bearing with it patiently, She had borne it patiently, 
always. Maybe she was alive, she was all right, 

He sat on the bench, waiting: waiting endlessly it 
seemed, Time stood still, The suffcring, the pain, the torture 
ofa lifetime was wrung into those few moments, 

And, inside, she lay still uncenscious, [twas a very 
tiny baby. Before the cord was cut from its navel, it was no 
mom, Slowly, she pained consciousness. She didn't ask about 
the baby. Some hidden, unknown, vague feeling, the ‘sixth 
scnsc’ had warned her, it was dead. The nurses comforted 
her. She shouldn't worry, it was always so with babies born 


inthe eighth month — they rarely lived, A nurse brought the 
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baby and held it for her to see, Slowly, she turned her head 
sideways. [usta look at that tiny pale face, tiny lifeless body, 
ancl tweusilent tears flowed down her chavks. And the warm 
How of motherly love that had surged up in her breast anew 
trove within her. 

The door opened and a nurse came out. He jumped 
tohis fect and starecl madly at the nurse. The nurse told him 


the baby ched as soon as it was born; he shouldn't worry, il 
was always so with babies born in the eighth month. But he 
wasnt thinking of the baby. Only if she were alive! Was 
she? The nurse went on, “You shouldn't worry, you see, these 
babies rarely live.” ‘My wife?’ “Your wife? Well, get her a 
cup of coffee. It wall revive her a bit." 

Colfee tor his wife? So she was alive. 

When he brought the coffee, he saw that she had been 
taken to another wand. She lay there quietly on the bed. He 
stood by her and watched her pale, weak body, 

‘How ane vou feeling now? he asked her softly, taking 
her cold, perspiring hanel in his. 

She smiled faintly, “lam all right. But this time lam 
too weak, you know. Every joint in my body aches." 

They didn’t speak of the baby. He thought it was 
better so. She was saved, and that was all he had wished for. 

The next morning he went to the hospital. He took 
the children with him, too. She smiled at them. The children 
gatherce round their mother's bed and he sat by her, holding 
her hancl in his. 

She caught the anxious look in his eves and pressed 
his hand reassuringly, Her eves rested on his face. There 
was a wealth of tenderness and affection in them — love, 
devotion, and silent worship, 

They had no physical attraction left; either of them. 
His loose, clumsy clothes dangled about his dark, bony form, 
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She wore coarse, discoloured clothes. She had lost her fig- 
ure, having bore many children. They were both worn out 
by hard work. [overty had snatched away what litth charm 
youth had given them. Once wheat-brown, he had turned 
quite clark, mow. His cheeks had sunk in. She had a very 
pale yellow complexion, dark rings around her cyes sunk 
deep inte their sockets. Hardly hwenty-five, she looked aged, 
dlready. She was just wasting away. 

There was sermething other than beauty, a force stron- 
ger than physical attraction that had drawn them so together. 

The elders had joined their hands according to 
religious rites and from then on they belonged to each other. 
And she knew she ought to love her husband. He was her 
lerd, shv should worship him, and she loved him, 
worshipped him, and cdeveted her life to his service, 

And he was aware that a weak, delicate being was 
given to his care, that he should protect her and support her. 
This weak being would share her life with him, she would 
be the mistress of his house, the mother of his children. And 
thus their hearts came together. Long communion had 
tended to make them what they were; had deepened their 
affection and Jove for each other. And the children born of 
their love cemented the bond. 

Phe children could feel, too, that all was not well with 
thelr mother. Anxiously they enquired, ‘Mother are vou not 
well?’ They felt her forehead. “Is it fever?’ And the voung- 
est one said se touchingly, ‘Where is it that you are feeling 
pain, Mum, show me; | will kiss vou there and the pain will 
go...’ He kissed her arms, ‘Here*, she seized her little one, 
and clasped him to her heart. She left so very, very happy. 
How they loved her... her little ones, her own, tlesh of her 
flesh, blood of her blood. She had given them her life-bloced 
to make them grow, These little beings who had taken their 
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shape and their life within her womb. She sighed as she 
thought she hac not created life this time. 

After all, what else was there in her dreary, miser- 
able lite? Powerty, starvation, misery, grief, pain except for 
the children whe loved her, the hushand who cared for her. 
Yes, this wis the treasure of her life. 

Visiting hours were over and they had to leave, 

She follower them with her eves as they went out of 
the door ol her ware, 

The nest morning he found her lying quict.and calm. 
But she was paler then ever. Her face was yellow, as if tur- 
meric water had been sprinkled on it. [t looked as though all 
the blood had been sucked from her body 

A nurse came in and, pricking her thumb, took outa 
drop of her blood. Absorbing it ona piece of paper, she ex- 
amined the percentage of haemoglobin in her blood, The lady 
doctor came in just al that tine and examined it too. 

The doctor turned almost buricusly on him, “Can you 
perceive the danger your wile is im? 

She said in English, ‘Can you imagine that? You never 
gave her liverextract injections, never gave ber tonics during 
pregnancy. And when she is beyond all hope of recovery, 
vou bring her here. And, | suppose, you will blame us for 
her death,’ 

Every werd of the doctor fell like a hanwmer stroke 
on his heart. He did not lowe his wife? He did not care for 
her? He never gave her tonics and injections? A petty clerk, 
how could he attord tonics and injections for his wife? Ane 
w Was near death... 


she was reduced to this conclition; s 
near death... Hell is poverty! 

He wouldn't goby bus to his office, but walked all 
theawway. Ele lett ott smoking his cheap cigarettes. And with 
the few annas that he saved thus, he brought fruits. He 
borrowed money and paid for her injections. 
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But she lay there pale and weak, a most deathly-pale. 
Her face was bleached white. Her body was cold and numb, 
Warm leather gloves and stockings were pulled on to her 
hands anc legs. Hot water bottles were placed under her 
feet. Gne could teel the presence of something invisible hov- 
ening over her. Some forebocling of death. . 

Yel. always she had a faint, reassuring smile for him. 
As he sat by, looking at her, her pain was reflected in his 
eves. He comlorted her “You will get well. Ul take good 
care of yeu. Pl give you tonics and fruits, Lam saving money, 
you know.’ And very sadly she smiled at him. “Yes, I'll get 
well.” A ray of hope. Perhaps this hope would keep her 
candle of life still burning. But the next moment he realized 
that her smile was a forced smile, her eves had a far away 
lever. 


And then came the critical night. Her calm gave way 
to proans. That night she moaned and groaned, ceaselessly, 
piteously. He saw the crisis coming, He begged the nurses 
and the doctors to let him stay with her that one night. They 
didn't listen to his entreaties. That was against the hospital 
rules! Moreover, wasn'ta Special Ward that anybody could 
be allowed to stay with the patient? A nurse came in ane 
gave her tablets to help her sleep. She shouted at her bru- 
tally, “Can't you be quiet? You are groaning horribly, Don’t 
you realize the patients in other wards are disturbed?’ 

The patients in the ‘other wards’. Why couldn't she 
come out with the whole truth? The patients in the ‘special 
ward’ ‘the chosen few’; and this treatment was meted autte 
him because he was poor, he was fot of ‘the chose H 
thought bitterly as ae Mked hone. Aer gecun andl ive 
And as he lay wide awake, staring at the ceiling, he could 
hear that piteous moaning all right bongs, 


The nest morning she was calm, again. Did it mean 


that the Crisis was over? He thought hope fully. (ure the lady 
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doctor examined her and shook her head in despair. 

‘There is only one hope left.’ 

"What is it, doctor?’ he asked madly. 

"Blood transfusion." 

‘Pease examine my blood, doctor. If it suits her, ,.’ 

And the doctor looked at this man from head te foot. 
Would he give his blood, this lean lanky man, he seemed to 
have verv little of it himself. But his beseeching, melting 
look seemed to sav he would. 

‘Tecan give any quantity of my blood, if it could save 
her life” A few hundred ces of blood were drawn from his 
body and transtused into her body. As her husband's blow, 
every drop of which contained the warmth of his love, passed 
through her veins, she cance a litth warmth, She seemed 
to revive. He touched her head. It was warm... it was 
warm, He bent over her and whispered, softly, “You will 
recover, now, surely.” She gave him a warm smile. She had 
understood everything. She thanked him with hereves. And 
she opened her lips to say something. Her lips trembled, 
she turned blue, and her whole body passed through violent 
convulsions. She dug her nails into sheets. He caught hold 
of her and bent aver her. She wanted to say something. But 
her lips just parted and trembled. Perhaps she was asking 
for her children. In his dismay, this thought flashed in his 
mind. He asked the women from his neighbourhood, who 
had come along with him, to go and get the children. Their 
house was not faroff, They were soon brought there, She 
looked at themone by one. She tried to stretch her arms out 
towards the youngest one but her arms fell, liteless. She 
looked at him for the last time, as though she were bidding 
him good bye, = * 

And, then, it was all over. 

Beating his head, he called out to her, by her name, 
again and again. But soon he realized he was in the hospital. 
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He shouldn't behave thus. And then there were the chil- 
dren, He should keep calm in front of them. He let himseli 
fall intu a chair, The children stood by their father’s chatr, 
and stared at the body of their mother, The mystery of death 
was bevond their understanding. 

He sat staring at her too, as the nurses were laying 
white sheets on her. White sheets, and a face as white as 
those sheets. White face and thick black hair falling on her 
shoulclers. [le stared and stared. 

He was oblivious of his surroundings. Faintly, very 
faintly he caughta tew words that were being spoken around 
him. [twas the lady doctor who was saying, ‘It is too late in 
the night. You may take the body home, tomorrow. Mean- 
while the corpse will be laid in the mortuary, We are sorry, 
we couldn't save her life; and you can pay the bull later.’ 

And the low-caste women who carried corpses down- 
stairs, were shrieking. “We shan't take it down unless we are 
paid.” 

And he heard the nurses saying to each other. “After 
all, we have seen so many deaths here, it wever gave us a 
fright to see a dead body. We are used to this. But look at 
her -don't you feel...' They whispered something. 

They were insulting her even in ceath. 

Suddenly, he got up and lifted the body in his arms. 
Somebody brought forward the stretcher, He pushed it aside. 
And passing by all who steod staring at him, astonished and 
shocked, he carmed her body to the stairs leading down to 
the backyard. 

A few davs ago — how many days was it? - he had 
brought her up the stairs, supporting her, holding her tight, 
he had made her ascend the stairs, and now, bearing her lite- 
less body on his arms, he was going down the same stairs. 

There was lile in this body once. Why, even a few 
moments ago. Now itwas cold and still and heavy in death. 
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He had lowed this body, lowed it for ten years, and now she 
was lost tohom forever, How often had he carmect this body 
in his arms: when it was light and soft and warm. She was 
hardly fourteen when she came to him asa bride. His mother 
was alive then. She made her work all day. When his mather 
was cul visiting relatives, they had a wonderful time. He 
would litt her in his arms and whirl her round. Those happy 
davs had come te an end too soon. Hard work and 
childbearing had made her very weak; she was constantly 
Wl. He asked her not to work hard, but she wouldn't listen to 
him. When she was at her work, he would stealthily creep 
up behind her, lift her up gently, and lay her on her bed so 
that she might rest. Yes, so often. And now he was bearing 
this body in his arms for the last time. 

He was bearing her down, down the stairs. 

The stairs were narrow and dark, There was dark- 
ness all about him, The darkness on night, the darkness of 
Death. The steps seemed never-ending. A long way down 
.. down, down, Along descent. The last descent. 


Translated frov Undo iny the tut hens 
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It took only a few seconds. All he remembered was a dark 
figure in the flash of his car's headlights. Then the noise of 
barking dogs trom all the lanes, and then the crash against 
the roadside electric pole. There was.a sharp cry of pain. He 
was hali-conscious, at the steering wheel A few mintites 
passed, and when he revaincd his senses, he stepped out of 
the ear. 

There was someone in the middle of the road, proan- 
ing. Frightened, he went up to him. In the staright he saw 
awell-built, healthy man, lying face up on the road. There 
was blog all about him; not a single soul was around and 
darkness had descended completely at thas bev of the: nigcht. 
The reach was adlesolate. It was indeed a good opportunity 
for him to disappear into the darkness. 

With trembling hands, Duorrara dragged the man toa 
safer part of the road, and hurriedly got into his car and 
started it, But the engine did not respond. He tied again 
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and again, but to no avail. The car wouldn't start. Tired and 
Inghtened, he came out of the car again, and once again went 
up te the man whe was still bing ina pool of blood but had 
stopped groaning. His eves were closed, and evervthing 
around was as desolate as betore, Durrant stood beside him, 
inightened, tired, miserable. He wanted to run away and 
leave the place atonce. But what about the car? He would 
be soon traced out by the police. No use. He thought, and 
time passed, 

Atter about fifteen minutes, the light sof an oncoming 
vehicle flashed on the road; after awhile, a truck approached. 
He gathered his wits and, moving torward a few steps, 
stopped the truck: going wp te the driver, he said: ‘lve had 
an accident. Take me to the police station immediately’ 

There was another man in the truck as well. They 
both looked out of the truck, and there was black mass of a 
man ling ina pool ot blood before them. Then they saw the 
car which was badly damaged. The driver was trightened. 

‘An awtul accident. He came right in the way?" 

Durrant snapped, “No time for talking. Just take me 
there, atonce.” And he got into the truck hurriedly. The 
truck moved on with its peculiar noise, 

The police station was abouta mile from there. Upon 
arrival, Durram went straight inside and met the Sub- 
Inspector who was on night duty. He was about to leave for 
his usual night rounds. Durrant took him to one side, ane 
told him about the accident. While giving details, Durrani 
politely pushed two one-hundred rupee bills inte the un- 
willing pocket of the official, This also helped him regain 
his contidence. With the Sub-Inspector, Durrani entered the 
office and rang up bis younger brother, asking him to reach 
the police station im the station wagon at once. 

Within half an hour, the station wagon arrived. 
Durrani and the Sub-Inspector accompanied by two con- 
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stables got inte it and reached the spot of the accident. The 
road was as desolate as before, and the man was still lying 
there, almost unconscious. The Sub-Inspector touched the 
man, examined his body, and came to the conclusion that 
the man was alive, in spite of having lost a great deal of blood. 
The wounded man was placed in the wagon and taken to 
the hospital. 

When Durrani came back home later in the nizht, he 
was very tited, He had, in the meantime, received the medi- 
cal report that the injuries were not serious, though the man’s 
leg had been fractured and splintered in the accident. This 
saved him from any worry, He thought about the insurance 
of his car, and worked out a scheme to claim five thousand 
rupees. 

It was, however, not clear what report had been en- 
tered in the police record, but what appeared about the acci- 
dentin the newspapers next moming was that the wounded 
man’s name was Abdullah and he was rickshaw driver, On 
the night of the accident, he was on his way home after leav- 
ing the rickshaw with the owner. On Nicholson Road, he 
was run over by a speeding car. The shock was so severe 
that he lost consciousness, and when he came to, he found 
himself in the hospital, 

Abdullah remained in the Surgical Ward for more 
than a month. When he was discharged, only his wife came 
to receive him. His leg had been amputated: in the mean- 
while, his fourteen-year-old daughter had run away with an- 
other rickshaw driver. Abdullah had a pair of crutches to 
support his disabled body, He had also developed an ugly 
hump which disfigured him enormously. 

Abdullah now passed his davs in his hut, eo hing 
all the time. He quarrelled with his wife, abused her end- 
lessly, and even threatened her. His dark complexion 
became even darker. His beard was unkempt, and his eves 
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wild. With every passing day, his face became more hor- 
rible, His neighbours, who used to call on him out of sym- 
pathy, now avoided him. 

The locality where Abdullah lived was inhabited 
mostly by poor people. There were crude houses with low 
roofs all around. There were some buildings of the old style 
though, which had been turned into ruins by the merciless 
hand of time. In this area, there was an old graveyard called 
Whitermwri's Graveyard, which had an outer wall of brick. 
In the graveyard, there was a bnck pillar with a marble prave- 
stone. [Lmarked the grave of an En¢lishman, a Colonel, who 
had passed all his days fighting against his foes, but had 
ended his lite by committing suicide. It was rumoured in 
the locality that the English Colonel had become a ghost 
after his death. A few of the old folk were said to have 
actually seen his ghost lurking in the lanes on dark winter 
nights, It was curious that every time the ghost appeared, it 
emitted only one sound: Butter bread. Only God knows what 
the mystery behind it was, but whoever met the ghost had 
the same story to narrate. The ghost's voice was so horrify- 
Ing that even men of strong nerves took to their heels on 
hearing it. It was for this reason that no one ever dared pass 
through the narrow lane adjoining the outer wall of 
Whitemen’s Gravevard, 

Another distinctive feature of this locality was an old 
wealthy woman, named Sakina Bezum, whose husband had 
died, leaving behind extensive property. She hada son who 
had lett his home on some childish pretext. It so happened 
that he had once asked his mother to cook rice with beans 
for him which she could not do as she was ill that day, He 
was so olfended that he left home without eating, and, from 
that day, ne one knew where the boy had disappeared ta. 
After some time, it was rumoured that the boy had died ina 
trainaccident. There were many eyewitnesses of the mishap, 
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But Sakina Begum believed none of them. If someone ever 
told her about the boy's death, Sakina Begum would lose 
her temper and turn him out without a second thought. On 
learning that Sakina Begum believed that her son was alive. 
some crafty women took advantage of her credulity and 
squeezed money from her on one pretext or the ather. Sakina 
Begum would get new clothes tailored for her son for every 
festival and search fora girl in every family tor him to marry. 
Ifanyone inquired about her son, Sakina Begum would reply, 
‘He is expected any moment. Only last week a man had 
come from him with a message. Me had inquired about my 
health, Sometimes she would talk about a letter from him, 
and then give the details of what the letter contained with as 
much assurance as if it were reality, Every evening, Sakina 
Begum cooked rice with beans, and waited for her son who 
never came. In the Tren. the cooked nce was distributed 
among the poor in the locality. This had continued for several 
years. Since the day Abdullah had come home from the 
hospital with one of his legs amputated, his wife had taken 
it upon herself to go to the wealthy woman's house and get 
enough rice for Abdullah and herself. 

There was hardly any problem for Abdullah and his 
wife. But it so happened that his wife fell ill, and the illness 
became so complicated that she was unable to move about. 
They could not get anything to eat for quite a few days. When 
things became unbearable, Abdullah grabbed his crutches 
and went out. It was the month of December, and the sky 
was overcast. There was terrible chill in the air, There was 
no stir.no movernent in the surroundings, All had been still 
and quiet since evening. Dragging himself along slowly and 
quietly, Abdullah entered the narrow lane adjoining the 
gravevard, when, in the dim light, he saw the figure of a 
man coming towards him. Abdullah stopped. When the man 
came nearer, Abdullah abruptly stretched his hand out in 
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frontof him. The man was stunned. He looked at Abdullah's 
lace, speechless, and then, in sheer fricht, ran off, making 
strange howling cries, A bundle which he had been holding 
in one of his hands fell te the ground in this confusion. 

Abdullah was frightened, tou. He stood as if rooted 

fo the ground for some seconds. When he regained his 
rempeosure, fe picked up the bundle which the man had 
dropped. Untying it, he found het white loaves of bread in 
it. He was overjoved. He took the delicious bread home 
and shared it with his wife. He thanked God for the wind- 
fall! ; 

Next dav, Abdullah went out again. When he 
entered the narrow lane, it was about to rain. [twas pitch- 
dark all around. The chill had grown more intense. He stood 
im the fane for a long time, but no one passed that way He 
sluvered miserably. But just as he decided to leave, a man 
selling groundnuts entered the lane, On seving him, 
Abdullah stealthily mowed towards him, and instead of just 
stretching out his hand, he made a nasal sound, saving: ‘ust 
a moment, brother!’ 

Abdullah's horrible face, his phost-like voice and the 
still, silent night. all these were enough to give the man a 
terrible fright. For some time, he kept his gave fixed on 
Abdullah, and then fell to the ground, senseless. Quite 
happily. Abdullah emptied a large quantity of nuts into a 
bag which he found nearby and then made his wav back to 
his hut. 

These two incidents caused great uneasiness in the 
locality. The people thought that the ghost of the dead 
Colonel had begun haunting passers-by. A great scare spread 
far and near. Abdullah took every advantage of this state of 
affairs. When the night grew dark and the suTrOUNndINes were 
lost in dreariness, Abdullah would place himself in a dark 
corner in the narrow lane. Whenever anyone straved into 
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the lane, he used every means to frighten him. He had made 
himself the ghost of the dead Colonel. Wheoever passed 
through the lane, Abdullah jumped out at him and made the 
queer sound of ‘butter bread” in such a hormfying manner 
that the unwary passer-by fell down unconscious instanta- 
neously. When this happened, Abdullah took away whatever 
money his victim had in his pockets. 

The fear of the Colonel's ghost increased in the local- 
ity with every passing day, and people became terribly 
concemed by the rumour about the ehost. In the meantime, 
Abdullah had become so fearless and expert at his job that 
he would even jump upon a persen, grab hold of him, and 
his sinister laugh was enough to throw the man into uther 
confusion. On occasion, while in hiding, he would pull the 
leg of an unsuspecting passer-by, and at other times he even 
rushed into the man suddenly. Every time, Abdullah evolved 
a different strategy according to the need of the moment. 

At last, things came to such a pass that people stopped 
using the narrow lane adjoining Whitemen's Graveyard. But 
even that did not discourage Abdullah. He continued to 
harass stray wayfarers in other lanes in the darkness of 
desolate nights. This, too, continued for a long time. 

The inhabitants of the locality grew so fnightened that 
no one stirred out of doors after twilight, which made the 
job much easier for Abdullah. He now stood quite confi- 
dently, hiding ina lane, his appearance quite horrible: his 
vyes had an uncanny wildness, and his voice had developed 
the agonizing sound of a dying man. He passed all his days 
sleeping in his hut, and, when night came, he covered him- 
self tehtly with a black blanket, took his crutches and went 
from one lane to another, in search of a victim. 

Once itso happened that Abdullah was unable to trap 
a victim for several days. His wife had already stopped go- 
ing to Sakina Begum’'s house. ‘This meant that they had to go 
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without food fora few days. Then, one night, Abdullah kept 
lurking in the desolate lanes of the locality, but no wayfarer 
chanced to pass bv his hide-out. His uneasiness and anxiety 
Increased with every minute. The hour of the usual police 
round was also drawing near, which would have caused 
‘trouble for him. In his despair, he thought of anew plan. He 
snéaked into the nearby houses, and out if there was any 
sound inside. Spotting a house, he quickly knocked at the 
door, He was himself trembling with fear, as what he was 
doing was uncommon and ominous. There was, however, 
no other way for him. . 

At intervals, he knocked at the door several times. 
At last, a drowsy voice from inside, asked: ‘Who's there?’ 

In hushed voice, Abdullah said, “Open the door,’ 

The door opened instantly. Someone peeped out and 
said, “Who's there? Show yourself.’ 

Abdullah immediately leapt forward into the light, 
and in a horrifving voice muttered, ‘Butter bread, butter 
bread!" 

The man was completely unnerved. In great fright, 
he shouted for help. 

Abdullah made his voice even more frightful and 
whispered: ‘Butter bread! . , 

The man cried out, almost breathlessly “A ghost, a 
ghost..." 

Abdullah should have skipped away instantly, but 
he remained rooted there. He was convinced that the man 
was terrified enough, and that another stroke of fight would 
make him fall senseless. He emitted a more horrible sound 
from his throat and shouted: ‘Butter br-ea-d!" 

This ghostly voice, however, had a different effect on 
the man, who instead of losing consciousness, began shout- 
ing wildly. There were others sleeping in the room inside. 
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They were awakened by the shouts outside, and in alarm, 
they too cried out: “A ghost, a ghost! ...’ 

Many voices fromall around also cried out: "A ghost, 
aghost!...° 

On hearing so many voices, Abdullah grew afraid. 
He skipped away at once from the door, and somehow 
entered the narrow lane adjoining the gravevard. In the 
meantiow, the inmates of may other houses had also woken 
up, and several mon had come out into the main street, There 
was confusion and the sound of voices, high and low, At 
both ends of the narrow lane, there was the same mingled 
noise of vores, which seemed to come nearer cach moment, 
Instead of making gow his escape. Abdullah clung to the 
graveyard wallin the darkness. He had been there for some 
time, when someone went past him in great haste, and raced 
away shouting. A hest, a host." 

This made the noise of mingled voices grow louder. 

Abdullah was thinking of escaping from the danger: 
ous spol, when a big stone hit him on his right shoulder. If 
was just the beginning. Then the stones cane bursting upon 
him trom all sides, and the voices came nearer and mearer, 

“There is a ghost in the lane.’ 

“There's something, there, over there,’ 

This led toa tremendous commotion: a ghost. And 
stones came from evervwhere. Abdullah badly was hurt; 
hardly anv of the siones missed him. One stone hit him so 
hard en the forehead that his head swam and he sank on his 
crutches, Just then, another stone hit him on the temple, and 
Abdullah teil flat on the ground almost senseless. 

There was an Opn dirty Water drain near where 
Abdullah had fallen. He thought of petting into it to save 
himself irom the stones, With tremendous effort, he dra ged 
himsel! towards it, Suddenly, a big stone struck him on the 
head and he shouted in anguish, ‘I die... I die...’ 
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He shouted again and again, but there was such a 
commeation on the other side that no one could hear him. 
The stones continued to rain from all sides. The men kept 
gelling: “A ghost, a ghost!" They were intent upon stoning 
the Colonel's ghost ta death. They had, in fact, lost control 
of themselves and kept hurling stones into the narrow lane 
as though demented. In the stillness of the night, the noise 
was awtul. 

The following day, the men living in the locality saw 
avery dirty man lying dead in the narrow lane, There were 
stones all around him, and blood clots all over his bocly. His 
head was in the dirty water drain, covered with mud. It was 
Abdullah who had died during the night, 


Tronslated frowy Orefee by Gila Kanircn 
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Strange are the wavs of the God-intoxicated, distracted 
mystics. Parra kept pirowetting in the scalding sun and then, 
lifting his arms, he shouted, swaying all the while: ‘Send God! 
Send omy Lord! Send balls of silver. Let there be water 
everywhere. Let there be water.’ 

Great is the Being of God. If He likes, He accepts a 
broken piece of glass ancl if He doesn’t, He turns down pearls. 
People were milling around Parro. But God is great... . In 
fact, Parr had neither glass nor even humility. He was not 
even ashamed of his naked body draped in a long cloak, He 
was supplicating the Great God for rain. There were many 
mystics hke Parr; Pacro, however, was different, being a rain- 
mystic. Whowas Parra? Everyone said he was a rain-mystic! 
He prayed for rain. 

Today was his test, All eyes in that milling crowd were 
on him. His smallest move caused agitation. To his cries of 
‘Send, O Lord!’, the people responded: “Send, O Lord! Send, 
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the rain’ And then came the chorus: ‘Let there be water 
everywhere, God, let there be rain!" 

People stood in the scalding heat. sweating. “fust as 
Thy name is great soos the hope in Thee.’ And it was that 
haope which sustained them. All of them were Hepes] arid 

. they gazed either at the blue heavens or Parra. And the sky 
was blue wath no sign of clouds and no seund of thunder, 
But the people stoed, banking on the greatness of God - the 
prodiness which could bring rain in such abundance that it 
would wash clean the yards of the houses. The rainy season 
would turn to spring. The thirst of the thirsty would be 
quenched. Waiting ter His mercy, they stood thirsty on the 
dry earth. Years of drought had burnt the greenery and the 
land was parched and desert-like. 

Amd on the same dry earth stood Parra, who had 
abways been tied to it, Everyone in the village knew how 
simple [arre had become a rain-mystic. 

Parra was pot a distracted, other-worldly mystic al 
birth. He was hike any ordinary child; a poor child born to 
poor parents. Turning semersaults im the streets, clad im a 
single long shirt: plaving with mud - in the carefree days of 
childhood, he had even forgotten that his parents hac clied. 
He lived in a small house with his aunts. He grew up 
enduring the beatings meted out by his wneles. For him, his 
cousins wene a woncertul lot; playmates he could run with, 
ehouting and turning around in a whirling dance, And at 
such fumes. he appeared to be in a state of ecstasy mo less 
than anv mystic. Alhough his own being had pained mo 
importance at that tine, his manners were charming. He was 
ust an orphan and there was nobody whe dited on his 
happy, ever-smuling face, But he kept armuling, like that bitter 
fruil whose galden leaves acorn the desert, 

Parro was content in his condition of life and his hap- 
piness increased when he tried to make his baby COLSIM, 
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Momil walk. When Momil lifted her small, tender feet and 
took faltering steps he called out to his aunt Zainan, saying: 
‘Aunt! Look, Aunt, See, hew Momil toddles - like a peahen! 

Aunt 4ainan, who had brought up Parro like her own 
child, would reply from the veranda: Yes, ves Parrel. Momil 
is like a peahen! Parro would kiss Momil and say: “Go on, 
my peahen. Go on! And then Aunt Zainan would say: ‘All 
right, Parra, she is a peahen, But who are you? A beautiful 
peacock!" 

Upon hearing this, Parco would spread out his arms 
and begin to dance like a peacock. And thus, dancing and 
jumping, he would po out, 

Parto’s propensity to dance and jump would increase 
when the rain clouds made the hot summer pleasantly coal, 
The rainy seasen brought a message of jov for him. He would 
rush out of his home when the first raindrops started to fall 
and cry outin eestasy: “Send, God, send! His cousins would 
also rush out and evervone would start shouting, “Send, O 
Lord, a silver sphere; a ball of silver!’ And sometimes the cry 
went up: "Rope the lane; here comes the rain!’ But Parno’s 
favourite slogan was “Give, God, give. Let there be water 
everwhere! Shouting this, he would become delirious. And 
when the rain came down faster, the children rushed back to 
the veranda but Parre continued to stand outside, getting 
drenched. 

lov filled the crvpts of his being. Sometimes, he liked 
drenching his clothes and sometimes, he would drink the 
rainwater. And sometimes, he took the slimy mud and 
rubbed it on his body; even on his face. He even drank the 
water from potholes till his aunt called out: ‘Parro you will 
dic. Come in. You will die!’ But he could never hear anv- 
thing in the sound of the rain. Then his uncle would move 
the wooden pipe of his fockel and shout, ‘O, will you come 
in now or do you want me to break your bones!’ Only then 
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would Parro come in. His aunt would hang his shirt up to 
dry and he would put on a loineloth and stand ina corner of 
the veranda, Even from there, he would stretch his handout 
and start drinking the rainwater which trickled down near 
the door. 

: When the rain stopped, the fields became a rich, 
green carpet for him. He reached the landlord's orchards 
through the green fields and rolled on the green grass, shout 
ing with sheer jaw, Sometimes, he played with his friends in 
high spirits and when he came home he used te sav to Momil: 
‘Come, my peahen. [you want to walk, walk on a vreen 
carpet. Don't walk here. Walk in the parcden. Kio will walk 
in the garden! 

Suddenly, his aunt would shout, 'O, vou idiot, don’t 
take her into the garden. Do you think she can walk in the 
garden like you? Your legs are made of iron! 

‘Aunt, when she grees up, will she walk?" 

“Yes! Yes! But let her grow up first! 

He looked at Mlormil’s tender feet, trying bo assess their 
strength, How is it possible that Parro is happy and Momil 
does not litt her feet? 

When Mlomil spoke for the first time, Marro shouted: 
‘Aunt, this peahen also speaks! The aunt replied: ‘Let her 
talk. Let her do it forever’, He started dancing with out- 
stretched arms once again. Momil too lifted her toddler's feet 
and danced with him... Momil danced and Parro was happy. 

And so time passed. The seasons changed: the rainy 
season came again. Parro grew taller. He cared neither for 
echoal ner for the weather. Whenever clouds appeared, he 
played truant from school. How could he study in such balmy 
weather? 

Parr was a bird Ayving off in the delightlul winds of 
happiness. He ran through the dry plains, shouting, Give, O 
Lord! Let there be water everywheru,’ 
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Within the blinking of an eve, the clouds darkened, 
there was thunder and lightning and then came light rain. It 
filled Parro with such ecstasy that he started swaying and 
shouting: “Give, O Lord! Let there be water evervwhere!" 

Within minutes, the rain became heavier. Rivulets 
began to flow. Marco was immersed in his strange mental 
condition. He stretched out his arms and the coocing of prea- 
hens could be heard in the distance. Parro was swaying and 
leaping wildly. He sll kept up his chants of “Give, O Lee. 
Let there be water everywhere’. 

And with his shouts, the thundering of the clouds 
increased and lightning lit up the darkness of the sky. It 
seemed as if the clouds had decided never to stop pouring. 
Parre was becoming more and more distracted and intosi- 
cated. His companions took refuge in the veranda. Momil 
was now quict. But the desires of centuries had been ful- 
filled through Parre’s shouts that dav. [t rained so heavily 
that even the animals and birds sought shelter, Men and 
women stumbled as mud houses beean to fall one after an- 
other. Evervone was worrted and praved to God. 

Aunt 2aino was standing in the veranda of her house 
but she did not think of calling te Parro. In her anxiety, she 
was praving fervently and blessing all sides of the house. 

‘ails of water stood under the leaking roof everywhere. The 
heavy rain had made a sieve of the roof. Only one hour of 
the rain had made amends for years of drought, 

Aunt Nammat could not help exclaiming: ‘Such rain 
was never seen nor heard of. It's Doomsday, the end of the 
world! Quite some time passed but the rain would not stop. 
Evervone thought that the cloudswould thunder just one 
more time and the rain would stop. But everyone was dis- 
appointed. 

At this time, Uncle came running out of the house. 
Parco still stood in the lashing rain. He still skipped up and 
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down, drinking drops of rain and murmuring: ‘Great my 
God! Creal! Thow hast indeed gladdened my heart. Great 
mv Cand!” 

These words were on Parro’s lips when his uncle 
caught him by the neck and dragged him into the house, 
‘SweArINE df him: “eu son of a dog! Gur verv lives are in 
danger anid vou are laughing and demanding water everv- 
where! And so saving, Uncle brought out a wooden pipe 
and started laying imta him. 

“Tell me,” shouted Uncle, ‘Now will your dead father 
and mother come to repair the holes in the roof? You won't 
escape me today. And who else raised this slogan of water 
everywhere? The bows hid under the clerepay, 

As they came out, they got beaten up one by one: “O, 
Uncle will kill me! ©. Unele lwill die’ ©, Father | will die!’ 
They kept shouting. As they shouted, the thunder drowned 
all noises and then came the sound of something heavy fall- 
ing. Evervone looked at the veranda and saw that the roof of 
the kitchen had collapsed. Parro quietly stole out of the house 
and stencd in the courtyard. Then he lifted his small hanes 
and sarc: Step, O Lord! Now letat ram an Malar.’ Then, ina 
loud voce. he called out again: “Stop, O Lord! Stop, please. 
Now in Plalar = stop = stop. 

Was it the anguish in Parro’s voice or a mystic's 
power? The rain slowed dinwn and then stopped completely, 
Parro stood there oll the clouds dispersed and there was light 
everywhere. Everyone came out of their houses. Aunt Aqine 
came and stood near Parro and stared at him. Then she 
shouted te her brother: ‘Brother Naseer, look, This bov is a 
Jager, He isa mystic, drunk on his love for Ged. Do not ever 
beat him again, Did vou sec the miracke he performed? 

The other members of the household also gathered 
around him. They were staring at him in amazement, as of 
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they had never seen him before. Uncle Naseer came near 
him and patted himon the head. Then he went tewarcds the 
kitchen. Now Mforrnl too toddled up to him and said in her 
childish, lisping way: ‘Parra, God send water everywhere. 
Now say, “'Peahen, run, gol 

‘Marre took her out of the house, saying: “My peahen 
queen may walk! This time, his aunt did net step him. 
Perhaps she hal ne objection to Momil's going owt mow. 

Parco reached the house of the village landlord. The 
sweet fragrance of the rainy season was everywhere, Parro 
sat down in the mud near the trees, while Momil played in 
the mucl. There was an intoxicating jov in the atmosphere 
and the peahen queen was also with him, 

In the village, Aunt Naimat put on her Inga and it 
wats not long betore everyore in the village was talking about 
Parro's preternatural powers. People camy from everywhere 
to see the young mystic. They weuld stare at him in amaze- 
mentand them ask him to pray for them. To begin with, Carre 
Was surprised but when he started getting gifts from the 
charitable, was allowed to leave school, and was no longer 
beaten up, he too took up the role ofa mvstic in earnest. His 
uncle and aunt, too, became better off. Parro would draw 
lines in fromtof those people who came to him for his hioss- 


Ings and cry aloud, “Hag, Hoe!” And then a rain of wealth 
descended on the house. m 

As his pravers worked, Parra gained the reputation 
of being a mystic, intoxicated with the love of Ged. Some- 
times he would ask his aunt: ‘Aunt, | simply can't beheve 
all this. | don’t even know the alphabet - not all of it! Then 
how can | be a mystic or work miracles?’ 

His aunt would hush him, saying: 'Dear Py ‘k, the 
workers of miracles do not need Bi ls tae a 
Possess internal knowledge, son. [t is with a sincere heart 


that you draw these lines or give the precopele charmed water 
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Itworks, and people find happiness, If it also helps us, why 
rat = |" 

He would nod his head in agreement. And as he grew 
up. he understood everything, including: his uncle's prob- 
lems and the whole tamily's helplessness. He new started 
accepting himsell asa mystic. And now there was no sien of 
Poverty in tus howse. A concrete house stood where the mud 
hugt badd bese. [here was even a pom for er Liars, Above al l. 
There was aroom tor Parco, with a beautiful shelter abowe it, 
This transtormation had been wrought under Uncle Naseer’s 
suipeocision. He himself had been a mason. But now his hands 


trembled due tool age and he could not do the work 


WT 
“1h, Bul then he did not have to pul the bricks together when 
others did ittorhom. Che laws of Nature are strony - there is 
healing power in someone's hands and miracles in another’s, 
And whenever Parrw lifted his hands in praver, the praver 
was answered. But now these hands were big and strong: a 
veung man’s hands, bis miraches tou were big. Yet he him- 
selhwas tot interested in miracles. The focus of his interest 
was Momil: Momil, who had now really become a peahen, 
Her hair was long ancl beautiful: her evelids would flutter 
rapidly. Parco would call her his queen as he had always 
done. Gut his lowe for Momil had changed. Now, when she 
sal down near larroand he took her hand in his and pul iin 
the pitcher of cold water, the coldness of the water would 
permeate his burning body. That water healed others but it 
was an elixir tor her, She always longed for the touch of his 
hand. Almost agaist her wall, she used to ask him: ‘Patra, 
What healing power is there in my hand that you put it in 
the pitcher?’ Varro would look at her and smile. 

The day Momil bathed and put on freshhy-washed 
clothes and, with her hair spread on her shoulders, would 
come swinging and swaying to Carre with his food, he would 
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draw really close to ber, He would put the food aside and, 
pulling her close, would pave into her eves and breathe in 
the fragrance of her wet hair. And then, taking deep breaths, 
he would say spontanceusly, “The prace of my God. Queen, 
the sweet odour of your wet hair is just like that of the wet 
earth atter the rain. [tf spreads in the whole atmosphere and 
iis ne less sweet than the scent of amber and musk.’ 

Even mow, Parco had the same strange relationship 
with the rainy season, Whenever it arrived, he would rush 
outed the house shouting: ‘God, let there be water every: 
Where! But no sooner had he raised one cry than Momil 
would corre running and sav: ‘Stop, Parnl. So more.” He 
would keep quiet and start dancing instead. After he had 
drenched himself, he would drink the rainwater, even that 
which had collected in the little potholes in the courtyard, 
He would rub wet mud on his body and place a big lump of 
mud on his head. When that was washed away, he would 
replace it with another one, In short, he spent a long time 
enjoving the rain, Then, when Momil called to him, he would 
go under the shelter. Momil would wipe the mud from him 
with a towel and he would play with the ring on her finger, 
He lowed to mova tee if. hl last. he werulel dry hinwelf, while 
Momil shpped out to allow him to change. Then Momil 
would come near him and, looking into his eves, she would 
ask: ‘Parrel, how did you become a rain-mvstic? How does 
the rainy season intoxicate you?’ He would smile and tell 
her: ‘Queen! There isan eternal relationship between the rain 
and the earth. We are the junior masters of the ea rth. Wi we 
donot get intoxicated, who will? And don't you feel the same 
in this season? De the raind rops create ne new sens 
your body?" 


ation in 


: Hearing him speak thus, Momil would be irresist- 
ibly drawn to him, Then, looking at everyone around, she 
would hold herself back. All she managed to say would be: 
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‘Parro, | don't know. | know nothing!" Then she would shyly 
studt the end of her cheddar inte her mouth ane start turning 
that ong on her finger whech Carre loved so much. | 

Macro would catch bold of her hand and sav: I'll turn 
it imvself — but what is this? Ittunns with such citficulty. But 
ene day it wall be an my control!” Momil would say smil- 
rnchy: “Even nena. ites (hone! 

‘No, Queen, when | put on the bridegroom’s 
headwear and thy hands are ned - hymeneal red = then this 
ning wall be my tortune, Then [will turn it! Momuil would 
blush and turn away, but her breathing would quicken, be- 
traving the intensity of her emutions. Then, when Parnodrew 
near she would give him her hand, saving: ‘Tarr keep torn 
Ing it. Pdon't knuw why Ido net believe in marriage. In any 
ease, marriage os not the culmination of love 

From the lups of a simple rustic lass, these words were 
startling dor Parco. He would sav: “Momil, you too are no 
less than a mystic. You too are intoxicated. You have many 
virtues, but when you talk like this, you become the greatest 
mystic at all! 

Aunt 4aing, who was nearing the end of her life, saw 
all this. Her evesieht was sill good, though her brother 
Naseer was almost blind, She would tell her brother: “Brother, 
se? the couple is watching us! 

Which couple? Of birds?" 

‘Ane them bunds in this season? 

And then, after pawsing fora moment, she would say: 
‘Brother, take care ol larcel.’ 

Why do vou werry? Let God keep everyone happy. 
Why are vou talking about Parra? 

‘Brother, do net separate him from Momul. Tf that 


happens, everything will be destroved — they have been made 
for each other And so saying. she would begin lo conph 
and then fall back exhausted on her bed. Uncle Naseer would 
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pull the bedsheet over her, consoling her with tender words: 
‘Why do vou worry? They are both in the house. Some day, 
we will wed them!’ 

But Aunt Naimat would grimace and mumble: ‘Let 
God give some employment to my Sheril. Then we will sce 
how | manage this affair! ‘ 

And Aunt Naimat’s affair was, indeed, managed to 
her satisfaction by the death of Aunt Zaing and then of Uncle 
Naseer, whe could not endure this loss. They lived with zest 
but dife is so uncertain — it is all in God's hand, He keeps 
alive that which He wants, and, if He wants, He breaks off 
all the petals of the flawer and scatters them. Nobody had 
seen Parro crying till that day. But he cried so much that 
Mormil too started crying. She cried so much that she choked 
again and again; then Parro dried his tears, otherwise his 
crying was enough to make the very heavens weep. But one 
day, he was utterly heartbroken when Momil did not come 
to him with his food. Instead, Aunt Naimat brought it to him. 
He asked angrily: ‘Where is Momil?’ 

‘Is Momil your maidservant that she should bring 
your food for you and wait upon you hand and foot?” 

‘Aunt, do not upset the mystics!’ Parro yelled at her, 
his eyes recclening in rage. 

‘Your glowering at me is futile. You may be a rain- 
mystic for others, | know very well what kind of fagir you 
are. 1f you talk more nonsense, | will put on my ferge and 
tell everyone what you are, Just as | made you a mystic, so 
will [ bring you dawn." 

Parre threw the bread away: "Get out of here? 

‘Lam going, but remember, Momil is now Sheril’s. If 
you so much as breathe her name, expect the worst from 
mie." 

T4ero looked at his aunt in amazement. For a while, 
he stood stock-still, thunderstruck and dumbfounded. Then, 
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suddenly he was mad with furv and started throwing away 
everthing around him, be became distracted, behaving like 
the Arps. who are intoxicated with the love of God. He yelled 
sc loudly that Aunt Naimat ran away tn fright. Then, lifting 
his face to the sky, he cried out aloud: “Where art Thou, my 

Ged! Lerd, where art Thou?’ In hos great rage, he ran around 
in the vard, shouting: “Give, Lord give! Let there be water 
everywhere! 

The days were cool. Everybody came out into the 
veranda. Aunt Naimat also stood im a comer. Parro's other 
aunt asked Naimat: “What 1s this?’ 

"AIL asked was that he should not speak of my 
Maomil,” she replied peevishly 

‘We told you to be quiet, Aunt Naimat, but that you 
can never be. The girl too has been locked in the room and 
she is weeping with anguish and now this storm ts upon us? 

Which storm? He will have to quicten down in the 
end. Can there be water in this season? Tell me, is this the 
rainy season?” 

‘ero paused in his shouts and looked at the sky. 
word on 


There was nothing there. Then, suddenly, a voier vc 
his ears, Tt came from a room far away on the other side of 
the veranda: “Parre, Parre” Parro felt.as if the peahens were 
beckoning to him. With lifted hands, he pirouetted his way 
to the Jocked room, From inside the room, he could hear the 
voice calling: ‘Parre, Marra! He pulled at the lock but it dict 
not give wav. He hit the door ance, twice. His face was 
streaked with blood and he really looked intoxicated. oe 
even now, he called upon God: “Where are you, my eat 
Let there be water evervwhere, O God! Let there be spring 
and colours all over!’ 

He was bleeding bul he continued to bang his head 
against the door. He fell to the floor, But now it appeared as 
ifsemeone else was banging at the door from the inside, He 
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tried to get up but could not. His blood fell like raindrops 
upon the dry earth and was absorbed by it. And then, sud- 
denly, there was thunder and lightning. Black clouds cov- 
ered the sky. There was darkness everywhere, despite the 
lightning which spread terror in all hearts. 

Everyone ran out and then huge drops of rain started 
to fall. Within minutes, sheets of water slanted down. It was 
pouring heavily, Parro’s aunt ran back, jumping over Parro’s 
prostrate body, and opened the lock of the door. Parro was 
still unconscious. When the door opened, Aunt Naimat was 
suddenly cresttallen - Momil too had banged her head 
against the door and she had hurt herself. Her bead was 
bleeding. 

"Hat, Ma! She is dead! Aunt, Sheril, Gullu — come here!’ 

Everyone came running. Momuil was puton a chara, 
Someone brought antimony for her eyes; some others brought 
bandages and water. As soon as Momil opened her eves, she 
said: Parrell’ Everyone looked towards the prostrate Parro, 
Momil, unconcerned about herse 
bent over him. Tears fell from her eves. Collecting herself, 
she saul: "Grother Gullu, lift him up! Then, with her own 
hands, she cleaned Parro’s wounds, filled them with anti- 
mony and sat by his side, 

Aunt Nammat was on the horns of dilemma, She whis- 
pered to Sheril and Gullu, asking them to throw Parro into 
his room. Momil overheard this whispering and said peremp- 
tonly: ‘Let me warn vou not to touch him, Just ask for God's 
Brace and your own well-being!" 

Just at that moment, there was aloud thud and some- 
one called out: ‘The kitchen has collapsed! Then, there was 
another loud sound; and again came the shout: ‘A part of 
the veranda too has collapsed!" 


i, went towards Parro and 


Terrified out of their wits, everyone took refuge ina 
room. Momil was looking at Parro who was now conscious 
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and gazing deep inte her eyes. He sat up, saw the lightning 
through the open door, and heard the noise of the storm. 
Then he left his bed and stood up. Momil caught him in her 
arms but he continued to advance and said: “Great my God! 
Great Lord! The colourful spring is here. God, Thou hast 
serrated 2 spring garden. Great!” 

He was stil in the veranda when the sound of a house 
crashing down came from nearby. First, there were the sounds 
of shouting and waning. Then came the call for prayers, such 
as people give in an emergency. Momil came and stood by 
Parro. Parrel, now end this. Great is the Being of God. Lict ws 
knock at his coor!’ 

‘Momil, in my God's eves all human beings are equal. 
Come on, Come and join me in all humility to pray? 

Both stood in the middle of the courtyard. Momil 
lifted up her hands. “© Lord, bet it be over. God, new let the 
rain pote Halar. Mercy, O God! She prayed in: all huarmility, 
berving for mercy, and Parro stoned by silently. Then the storm 
subsided. After a while, the rain stopped. The clouds dis- 
persed and the stars shone out. Parte quietly took Mamil’s 
hand in his own and, rotating the clay ring, said, ‘Queen, it 
is true that marriage is not the end of love, But now, the spring 
that follows the rainy season will never come. The rainy 
season will not come again. How can there be any mecting 
now? As for separation = mn the mecting of the spirits, there 
is no possibility of separation, my lovel | 

Parro gently let goof Momul’s hand and stood at the 
doorstep, watching Momil whe stood stock-still. People hacl 
gathered around them from all sides. Aunt Sarmat raised 
her voice and said, *O, people! Did you see the miracle that 
this innecent virgin performed? Take her inside the room. 
Such people are born once in a blue moon. 


At that moment, Parro lifted the latch, opened the 
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door, and went oul. Then all at once, as if she had just re- 
gained consciousness, Momil shouted, "Parrel, Parrel! 

Parr jumped over the steps and ran out, never to 
return. He really was a mystic: indifferent to the world, dis- 
tracted as it were, nor compos mentcs: drifting from one stop 
to another; living ona few grams picked up from one shop, 
aweels fram another, and always crying oul: ‘Now, there will 
no longer will be spring. There will be no rainy season!’ 

If somcone spoke to him, Parro would force open his 
parched lips and say: “My dear, marriage is not the apogee 
of love.’ 

Then if some frustrated cynic asked him, ‘All right, 
mystic, then what is it?’ the reply would be: ‘Let the lovers 
of rain live in peace.’ 

‘But you say there will be no rain, The rainy season 
will not come.’ 

‘But who can stop the rain from the eves?’ 

Marre used te sit in Ghulamo’s shop, Ghulamo got 
on wellwith him. At night, Pirro would sleep under the ledse 
of the shop. Even in winter, he did not need blankets. A few 
Pieces of sack cloth from the shop would sutfice. Ghulamo 
too had loved and lost. His beloved had been fickle. And 
now, thinking of the faithlessness of his beloved, he would 
ask Porro: ‘Parrel, whom shall we love? Those who are not 
faithful?’ 

Marre would say: “Slave of my God! You are also the 
slave of God's earth. Love the earth. Sweet is the earth.’ 

And so saying, he would take up some of the dust 
and scatter iton his head, rub his face with it, and start run- 
hing around, raising clouds of dust, ‘O, Great Gad! Vou have 
created the springs.” 

And now the season cof rains passed with dust- 
storms. In hact, several seasons had gone by and now, the 
Present scason was coming to an end, too. There had been 
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no rain. An ocean of dryness was all around. And everything 
lay burning in this parched desert. The nver, ponds, and rivu- 
lets were all drv. Trees, bushes, leaves, animals = no living 
thing relished this dryness. Some had died; others were about 
to die. The fields were burnt dry and dead. Now it was the 
- tum of human beings. 

Everyone implored Parro to relent but he would cry 
out: “Now there will be no more rainy season. There won't 
be spring any more.’ And he would run to the distant plain 
near the tombs of the mystics. Nobody could approach him 
there. But one day Ghulamo insisted: ‘Parro, don’t do this. 
Let there be rain.” 

‘Rain is in the hands of my God. Parro has no power.’ 

‘But Parra, thy pravers are very effective. Lift thy 
hands in praver. The whole earth is dry. Even the wells have 
dried up. Only the market well has water. When that goes 
dry —and for how many days can it last? - we will all go dry 
tency.” 

Parro smiled. Then, as if.a thought had occurred to 
him, he said, ‘Slave of my God! Slave of my God's earth! Is 
there any doubt about the people of this carth having be- 
come dry? But the earth wants sacrifice. [t wants sacrifice." 

Ghulamo was startled. Then he went and told the 
others. And then came an avalanche of presents, chantable 
pifts. But they were nol accepted. It was not yet time for them. 

This time, Ghulamo was really angry with Parro, 
Raging, Ghulamo said: “You go on acting the God-intoxi- 
cated mystic, the lover of God, absorbed in the Deity! And 
the earth goes dry. You are only a frustrated lower. The love 
of Mormil is not love of this earth. The earth wants sacrifice 
but vou yust raise dust, Now keep piling up this dust, for 
Mon! has been persuaded to pray for rain. She is no less 
than you in mystical powers. Let's see what my God does.’ 
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Parro stood still in amazement for some time. Then 
he ran to his own house but did not cross the doorstep. From 
within came Momil’s voice, ‘Lord give! Let there be water 
everywhere.’ 

Parro did not recognize her. She was a skeleton. Those 
amber tresses hac vanished. Those long eyelashes, those rose- 
like cheeks - that scent of musk and roses = they were no 
more. He was now looking at dry earth. 

Nlomil too was pained to see his face, and his hair 
matted with mud. Tears welled up in her eves when she saw 
him. She approached him with weary steps. Parra caught 
her hand. That clay ring with the beautiful designs was on 
her finger. He horned itonce and then said: ‘Queen, now the 
rainy season will come. The rain will fall. Everything will 
shine. There will be freshness everywhere. Don't feel bad.’ 
Then he creed out: "God, give! Send water everywhere.’ 

Aunt Naimat fell at his feet. “Son, don't go back. What 
happened is in the past. Momil is yours and will be yours, | 
made a mistake." 

Parra moved his feet away and glanced at her, ‘Aunt,’ 
he said, ‘don’t bother the mystics or I'll destroy Sheril,’ 

‘Oh son, he did not do anything. He did not even 
marry Momul out of fear.’ 

“Marriage with Momil! He burst out laughing. This 
isnot Momil, This is my earth. Her bridegroom has to be one 
whe will dye the earth red with his blood in order to marry 
her. This not easy to give one’s head, one’s life for the earth. 
And the earth is his who can sacrifice for it. Do you under- 
stand, Aunt?" : 

Aunt Naimat did not understand anything. Fearfully, 
she backed away towards the wall. Parro smilingly held 
Momil's hand, revolved the ring on her finger, and then went 
oul, shouting, “Send water everywhere, O God!" 
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And soon as he went across the street, his eves fell on 
the orchard of the village landlord, where the YOUN). sap- 
lings stood, brown and withered in the furrows and the trees 
looked like bare skeletons. He sat down on the ground which 
had once boen like green silk and satin and where he used to 
roll on the cooling verdant carpet. Now it was hard and dry. 
By this time, the villagers had gathered around him, There 
Was hope in their eyes. But the earth was still dry. 

The taith of the people in Parros’ really being a rain 
mystic was wavering. His tongue was dry. He had leaped 
and danced and shouted all heavas ulter 


¥ exhausted, His 
throat was parched but his erivs were still loud. ‘My God's 
position is exalted. When He is happy..." 

And then, who knows what happened to him that 
suddenly he shouted, “God, my God, this dry earth wants 
sacrifice. Tt wants to be irrigated with blood. Do net turn 
away, Oomy God! This slave of yours is ready for you.’ 

saving this, Parro went down on his knees and started 
banging his forehead on the hard ground, ina moment, his 
blood started flowing in rivulets, The ancient earth, thirsty 
throughout all these years and hardened like steel, began bo 
drink his blood. [twas quenching its thirst with his blood. 
And he continued to hit his head till he heard the thuncer- 
Ing ol chou. As soon as the first drops of rain fell on him, 
Parre: lifted his dulled eves to the heavens and said, ‘Great 
my Lord! Thou has sprinkled colours everywhere, There is 
spring and fragrance all around, The world isa garden.’ 

Sone than this he could not speak. The earth had ac- 
cepted its lover's sacrifiee. His blood was now being washed 
away with the rain. 1s redness was spreading everwhere 
with the rainwater, [t was creating beauty and colours all 
through the dry veins of the earth. And people also noticed 
that up where Momil lived, from there too came rivulets of 
recdelish water. This too was the redness of blood, And the 
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two red streams of blood converged. And when this water 
flowed onwards, it dressed the earth in a mantle of green 
silk. 

[tas said that when our earth dries up, a rain-mystic 
is born whoirrigates it with his blood. Who knows how many 
such people have fed the earth in this way! Now this earth 
will never be barren. Greenery will surround us. The rainy 
season always comes and the rains have never failed. 


Tronslatead into Unde frown the origina! Somdin by Naceen-aer-Ravieana folate 
Tranesirtedd deity Eonglistt Frome thre Uircdee ny Tirruy Karta 
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SHABO 


[had been secing the tangled hair, dusty beard, and tattered 
clothes of Baba Shabo since my childhood. But | had never 
tned te deck into the heart of this corroded tree, or to open 
the scars of the sufferings of the miserable old man, or to 
read the worn leaves of this book of his past, for lwas only a 
small bow at the time. And if we made any unreasonable 
demand or childishly persisted in asking small favours tn 
this period af ygnorance, the elders in the house called out to 
Baba Shabu in order to scare us, And when we heard the 
name of Baba Shabe, we were Inghtened into salen, since 
at (hat time he was to us like a fictional giant who carried 
away beautiful fairies and kypt them in bondage for a lite 
time, And itwas a true, since our impression of the taba was 
such = very tall, black-faced, with horrible eves = he was no 


less than the giant of the fary-tales. 
But when | grew somewhat older and occasionally 


cat with Baba Shabu, | realized that he was not at all as 
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horrible as the people at home described him to be. Certainly, 
he did no like the attitucie of other people and he never talked 
to anyone. A frightening silence always covered his face. 

The chariot of life hurried on. The days of Shabo's 
life were drawing to an end, while the tree of our life was 
growing fast. Haba Shabu stood at our door every evening, 
asking for bread in God's name. Then he would not be seen 
by anvone till the next day. 

Baba Shabo was a beggar in our neighbourhood, He 
had lived in Quetta since his youth. Nobody knew to which 
race or tribe he belonged, who he was, or from where he had 
eome, He told nobody anything about himself. Occasion- 
ally, he would mention the names of Pir Balanosh and 
Dalbandin. And whenever we mentioned Dalbandin, he used 


to burst inte tears. 

In earlier days, Baba Shabo used to beg from other 
people in the city, But when we arrived in Chictta and he 
came to know that people from Dalbandin had settled and 
there. he stopped begging from others. He lived at the foot 
of the hills ina hut which he had built with grass and bigs. 

He never allowed anvene inside his hut. He never 
went to the bazaar vither. Only every morning and in the 
evening, he came to our house for charity, since our house 
too was not far from the hill. 

Shabo's life wasa riddle to people, Some considered 
him a saintly person. Others thought he was a Sufi; and still 
others believed in him as a spiritual leader - but the people 
of this house called him ‘Baba’ and scared the children by 
calling owl his name. Sometimes, the city children also 
avoided him. Baba Shabo was really a riddle which no one 
could salve. 

In those davs, when, as a BA student, | read about 
the world and about the history of religions, | learnt that some 
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tacts. | discovered people like Baba Shabo are also to be found 
amony the Christians and the Buddhists and that they are 
called ‘monks’. | also read about a number of Sufis who had 
renounced the world. Chis prompted me to try and get closer 
to Baba Shabo to gain some knowledge about the world from 
him. Gut Baba Shabo started showing displeasure at this cu- 
niosity of mine. | had this burning desire to learn in my heart, 
but [could see ne way of fulfilling it. 

Davs passed. Baba Shabo's teth started to fall out 
and his black face grew wrinkled, His back became bent and 
his hands shook due to old age; and the once chubby Baba 
Shabo was reduced to a skeleton. Stull, despite his old age, 
he mace ita pont ta come to our house. If sometimes we 
Offered townsure that his food was delivered at his hut, he 
would shake his head, saving, “Ne, no.’ 

Onew, when | came home at night, | heard that Baba 
Shabo had not come to get hes food. | then decided ty take 
his tood te hus hutit he did mot turn up the next day. 

Morning came. The day advanced to noon and then 
declined inte night. But Baba Shabo did not turn up for his 
food. | had senous misgivings, 4s he had never fallen ill and 
he had never forgotten to collect his daily bread, even in his 
old age. Why, then, had he not come? Hacl he died? Or was 
he angry, or had he gone somewhere? What was the matter 
after all? My heart was impatient to find out how he was. 
But) remembered that he had forbidden everyone from vis- 
iting his hut. Pcould not gather up courage to goto him. But 
what was the alternatwe? So, at last | made up my mind to 
yu. 

With a lamp in my hand and bread under my arm, | 
Started towards his hut. [reached the toot of the hill. There 
was the graveyard below and | could hear the howling of 
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jackals came from the hills. The dogs in the city were also 
barking, Except for these sounds, there was a terrible silence 
all arcnuned. 

[was advancing towards the hut of Baba Shabo, my 
heart pounding because of my fear of dacoits. Finally, I 
reached the entrance of the hut and shouted, ‘Baba Shabo’; 
bul there was no respense. [called three or four times, but to 
ne avail. Quaking with fear, | stepped inside the hut. 

twas quite along hut, and | could see a pitcher on 
the ground. Advancing a little, | saw that Baba Shabo was 
lying on the ground. Moving towards him, | called out ta 
him but there was no reply. Putting down the lamp I was 
carrying, | placed my hand on his shoulder. It felt hot. When 
Ishook him a little, he opened his eves and looked towards 
me, called my name, and again closed his eves. | told him 
that] had brought bread for him. After some time, he opened 
his eves again, looked al me and said: "Water.’ 

Hilled a cup from the pitcher. First, 1 gave Baba Shabo 
same bread and then water. He drank the water, heaved a 
deep sigh and, addressing me by name, said: ‘It is good that 
yeu have come in the last moments of my life. You always 
questioned me, but loould never give you the answers: now, 
ask whatever you wish, since these are the last moments of 
Unfortunate Shabo,’ 

I sat quietly for some time. | thought to myself (hat 
this oldl man was in the throes of a fever and starving. What 
should | ask him? But watching me sitting silent, he said: 
‘Why don't vou ask me samething” 

l said. ‘Tl have always wanted ta know about the cir- 
cumstances of your life,’ : 

Shabo composed himself, turned towards me and 
eaic: “| belong to Dalbandin. | am a slave. In my youth, I 
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attended the assemblies of people and took part in them. 
During the day, I served my masters and at night entertained 
them with Balochi poetry and songs. People came from far 
and wide in large numbers to hear me sing. They also brought 
gifts for me. FP hived a life free of worldly worries and was a 
stringer to pain and suffering. But fortune deserted me and 
the days of my happiness came to an end, The crescent of 
bad luck arose. Fate turned against me. | chanced te see a 
maiden of noble birth, and she found a home in the secret 
chamber of my heart. 

‘The maiden too, charmed by my sweet voice, fell in 
love with me. But social conventions, the considerations of 
the high and low, of the master and the slave, blocked my 
way. She stopped mecting me 

‘This further inflamed the fire of love and made me 
miserable. This added charm to my poetry and voice and 
people admiration for me grew. Love and musk, they savy, 
cannot be concealed. People came to know about our love. 
My heart was enslaved by the tresses of Shamlo. People 
started talking of our love in a scancalows manner. When 
Shanmilo’s mother heard this, she locked Shamlo in the house 
and complained to the Chief about me. That was the 
berinning of my masfortunes. After that, | have lived in such 
misery as [wall never forget till Doomsday. 

‘Twas a slave and the girl belonged to the nobility. 
The Chief was cruel and the world ruthless. | was wretched 
and helpless. They treated me as an animal, made me re- 
main stancing the whole night, so that | might erase Shamlo 
from my heart. Alltorture was a kind of relief to me, At last, 
indesperation anc for the sake of my life and the honour of 
Shamlo, | left Dalbandin. Ever since, | have lived with her 
love in my heart.’ 
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After telling his story, Baba Shabo's eyes sparkled as 
if a great weight had been lifted from his heart; his broad 
black face glowed like a flower, or like the face of a child 
who has accomplished something great. 

Shabo's dry lips blossomed with happiness, and tears 
flowed from his eves as they closed. . 

When | looked at him again, he was dead 


Translated by Rize Abed 
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WHo was TO BLAME? 


Quietly, she climbed over the low perimeter-wall of the 
neiwhbours and approached the nearby faliial which was 


attached te mest Vathan dwellings. A thin vertical line of light 
escapod from between the shrunken planks of the weathier- 
beaten door of the fvertivk to fall on the opposite wall. It was 
late February and the last days of winter had imperceptibly 
merged into the coming spring, already heralded by changes 
in mature. 

The age-old custom of gathering in the hija — the 
communal Pathan guest-house, usually more than one in 
every Village — was a favournte pastime for the mentolk of 
the village. Here, they amused themselves with music and 
gossip, Their country music was derived from indigenous 
instruments like the rafal, with an carthenware pitcher 
providing the rhythm. This simple entertainment was the 


rreatest jov in their lives most nights. Fate had little else to 
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offer them, and spring-time merely preceded the cycle of fresh 
toil for the tillers. 

Itwasa dark night and clouds were fast gathering from 
all directions. Only a few stars were visible in the hazy sky. 
A cold breeze from the surrounding mountains carried a 
touch of snow there, while the clouds were gradually 
creeping down the mountain slopes into the valley, to engulf 
everything that came in their way. 

By now, she had reached the baithak and was peeping 
with one eve through the slit in a door. Inside, she could see 
Khalil wrapped up in his blanket and bent over his book, 
preparing for the coming examination. Cecasionally, he used 
his slate and chalk to write something speedily, the sound 
audible even outside. She stood by the door for quite some 
time before pushing it in gently to stealthily enter the room 
where Khalil had already raised his head to look at the 
unexpected and unwelcome intruder. He then asked her, 
‘Shirinai! What brings you here?’ 

"Darling! | missed you so much that | could no longer 
resist coming here,’ whispered Shirinai in reply. ‘The day 
had grown so long, evening was so long in coming, and my 
father and brother stayed home all the time, leaving me no 
choice but to sit before the fire lit for cooking, gazing at the 
flames. 

Khalil closed his book, keeping one finger between the 
pages, and then said, ‘Shirinai, take care, lest your father or 
brother discover your secret visits, which will be a blot on 
your honour and good name.” He then lifted the chalk to 
write on the slate once again, with Shirinai standing a while, 
meek and hesitant; then she rested her back against the 
Writing table, She picked up a straw from the ground and 
started using it to draw lines and crude geometrical figures 
on the dusty dark surface of the table. An almost straight 
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column of smoke rose from the flame of the oil lamp, placed 
ina commer on the table, bul Shirinai’s periodic sighs made 
the flame tremble, creating serpentine waves in the line of 
armrker 

All was quiet in the dark night. Inside the barthak, the 
two them were as silent and motionless as their enlarged 
and oscillating shadows on the wall. The silence was occa- 
sionally broken by the rustling of the pages of the book as 
Khalil turned them over. Outside, the cold breeze had gained 
a little strength and was now accompanied by a few rain- 
drops too. Clouds had covered the sky almost completely 
and the few dwindling stars could be seen mo more. 

The gathering in the hayre was also. calm after a lengthy 
and tiring spell of music and gossip. The gurgling of the 
chili, their tradihonal hubble-bubble for smoking tobacco, 
had now replaced the music of the rabal and pitcher, 
rendenng the interior of the fit somewhat hazy, mainly 
due to the clvfum-smoke and partly to the condensation of 
human respiration. The village folk were resting in 
comfortably on the bare charpas. The musical instruments, 
their owners and singers were all huddled on a pozay, placed 
on one side of the hearth. Two village vouth were squatting 
on the opposite side and occasionally stirned the burnt ashes 
in the hearth te rekindle the plow. 

The dag was the common property of the villagers, 
used for their evening entertainment, important meetings, 
wedding ceremonies, funeral gatherings, and the ike. Every 
single cot in the Jinjra, though covered with a thick laver of 
dirt and slime, was used by the rich as well as the poor, and 
was symbolic of the tradition and culture which was binding 
upon all. The sinecrity and the feeling of fraternity in the 
hearts of these simple villagers made them oblivious to the 
dirty interior of the hiejra; it served rather as a link with the 
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richness of their past traditions. For several generations past, 
this sin¢le-chambered fuera, with its ceiling supported by a 
long beam and three wooden pillars, had belonged to each 
villager, as if it were his own, and was used day and night 
by them and their guests. Thus, it served as a guest-house 
and cultural centre for them. The young men actively partici- 
pated in the evening gatherings in the Murra, for music and 
fun, while the older people reminisced about the deeds of 
their past, During the daytime, the huyra was usually 
deserted, as all the villagers went about their day's labour, 
except those too old and weak to do anything but lie on an 
old cot ina corner of the Aajra and watch the hours of life 
pass bev, 

Having completed a lengthy ballad, the musicians and 
singers paused for along break, and a number of the younger 
men feared that the gathering would disperse for the night, 
though they did not wish it to, as the ciifiam had completed 
its round in the Infra, passing from one hand to another. But 
to their delight, the raha owner returned to his instrument 
and soon the whole company was in a mood for the last bit 
of music before they let their tired bodies rest for the night. 
The fire was rekindled with a fresh supply of wood, the au- 
dience changed their postures on the cots, the elders cleared 
their throats and lungs with loud coughs, the snuff-box rap- 
idly changed hands and was soon empty. The musicians pre- 
pared for the last song of the majlis, comprising a few tapers, 
then a rada'ai, and lastly a charbaita, with its opening lines 
connoting: The prince fell in love with the unseen face of 
the Beauty...” ‘ 

Asudden cold breeze assailed the gathering inside the 
lujra as the coor opened for a few seconds, and one from 
amongst the company left the fijrt. This young man, 
wrapped in a dark coarsely woven blanket, closed the door 
securely after him, to prevent the cold wind from lessening 
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the cosiness of the hupra . He stood outside for a while, 
braving the cold wine, and after nibbing his cheeks with the 
warmth of his two hands, took long strides across the court: 
yard of the huyra, which was already muddy because of the 
drizzle. Once out of hura, he had to walk slowly in the pitch- 
dark night. supporting himself with one hand propped con- 
stantly against the wall at the side. 

Luckily, his house was not far from the fujra and he 
reached it without much difficulty. He entered through the 
front door and found the inside of his home as dark as it was 
outside; so her called to his sister, ‘Shirinai, O, Shirinai’, A 
minute passed but there was no reply; thinking that she may 
have fallen asleep, he went into the only bedroom to call her 
again. As there was no response, he wondered what could 
have happened to her. He then fumbled for the earthen oil 
lamp in the recess in the wall and, having found it, groped 
his wav towards the fireplace in the room, He could mot find 
the matchbox, and the ashes in the fireplace had lost their 
warmth by then. 

Had the hour been early, Gulay would have fetched a 
matchbox or fire from the neighbours, but the late hour kept 
him from doing so and he was obliged to ¢o to the hiagra once 
again. Readjusting the dark blanket on his head and 
shoulders, he held the oil lamp in his nght hand, anc started 
walking back to the frujnt in the rain 

Passing by the low perimeter-wall of their neighbour's 
house, Grulay slipped in the lane but managed to brace 
himself before he fell, though a little of] was spall on his 
wrist in the effort. Straightening up, he caught sight of the 
streak of light coming through the door of Khalil’s hatthak 
and decided to go there instead of going to the distant 
ijra.Cautiously, Gulay approached the baithak to see if any- 
one was there, but when he peeped in through the slit, the 
unexpected sight left him mumb. 
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Gulay felt the life ebbing out of his limbs, leaving him 
unable to move. His mind was assailed by a mixture of fury, 
doubts, decisions, and hopelessness. The passage of a few 
seconds and a more careful, second look into the laithak con- 
firmed what he had seen. Like a crazed man, he muttered to 
himself, “So this is what has been going on.’ Slowly, deliber- 
ately, he turned around, and walked with giant strides 
towards the frijra, totally impervious te the rain and the 
muddy ground. 

The door of the dijra opened once again and Gulay 
slipped in quietly to walk towards his father. The music of 
the ratub, which he loved so much, now fell like hammer- 
strokes on his eardrums. He went close to his father and, 
bending low, whispered something in his meht ear. The two 
of them were soon on their way out of the fuyra, leaving the 
doar ajar. They stopped in the darkness outside and whis- 
pered again to each other for a while, oblivious of the pour- 
ing rain. The gargoyles atop the mud roofs were flooded with 
rain-water, which splashed down ina streamlet which flawed 
through the narrow lane. 

Gulay and his father then walked briskly down the lane 
towards the fata of their nexghbours’ and peeked through 
the crevice mm the door to see if Gulay could be mistaken. 
Gulay's father saw with his own eves what his son had 
reported earher. Khalil, still wrapped in his blanketsat with 
a book in his lap, while Shirinai was sitting on the edge of 
his table and was counting the lines she had drawn there. 
Slowly moving back from the door, the father whispered 
something into the ear of his son, while the two heard Khalil’s 
faint voice, cautioning the girl, ‘Shirinai, go home before 
somebody comes here and it is too late. | heard something 
Outsicle and [think it is tine you left.’ 

Shurinai stared at the door of the lwithak and then 
she jumped dawn from the table to walk towards the door. 
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Carctully, she opened it, lpeering into the darkness outside, 
to see if anyone was there. She closed the door again and 
eame back towards Khalil saying. “There ts no one outside, 
darling! Why are vou so afrascl?’ 

Meanwhile, there was a knock at the door of Khalil's 
house, before it creaked open. Inside, Samad Kaka, Khalil's 
father, coughed first and then said to Khalil’s mother, ‘Who 
could come at this hour? Get the oi] lamp and let us see.’ 
When the lamp was lighted, Samad Kaka found Gulay 
standing chose in trom of him, “Welcome, Gulay. ls everything 
all right? How ts vor father? said Samad Kaka. ‘Is Shirinai 
all right?’ Khalil’s mother asked in continuance. Gulay said 
nothing to Rhahil’s mether but steppod closer to Samad Kaka 
and whispered into his ear. “May death cover it all, my son,’ 
said Samad Kaka to Gulay, whoagain whispered something 
in his ear betore walking away. A sigh of immense grief 
accompanied the tear that had already trickled down Samad 
Kaka's wrinkled face into his white beard, 

Khalil’s mother was alarmed by what was happening 
and said, ‘Khalil’s father! What's going on? Is everything all 
right? * 

Oh God! Take care of my son,” Samad Kaka replied in 
an agonived tone, “You will find out soon.’ 

That very instant, the heavy tramping of fect was heard 
outside, In the barfivk, Khalil lifted his eves from the book in 
his hands and jumped to his fect: he found Gulay ane his 
father roughhy pushing the door open. Shirinar. who had al- 
ready reached the door, recerved shots from the two guns 
pointing at her, before she could decide whether to be 
surprised or frightened at their arrival, Her legs buckled 
under her dead we igs lat and she collapsed at her father’s fect, 


with a look of surprise in her wide-open eves. 
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The two then leapt towards Khalil, who was removing his 
blanket. Before he could explain his position or jump out 
through the door, the point of Gulay’s dagger had pierced 
his body at several points, at various angles. 

The gunshots and noise within the baithak had 
awakened many in the neighbouring mud houses; and the 
majlis in the kiyra came toan abrupt end. In spite of the rain, 
many villagers went to Khalil’s house and enquired of Samad 
Kaka about what had happened and who had fired the shots. 
Samad Kaka was tight-lipped about the issue, vet the 
following morning, the village girls going to get drinking 
water from the stream were asking each other: "Who was to 
blame?" 


Translated by Skala! Alimad 
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WHEN History Diep IN My ARMS 


The fire burnt tirelessly on the hills. From a distance, one 
could sev the Hames dancing in the air through the thick dark 
summer night Amp of orange and purple, they were trying 
to reach the sky. A measure of their ecstasy could be seen in 
the longing souls on carth. Imbkan recalled Prophet Moses 
sadly as he watched the bush-fire on the Margalla hills from 
the tup-storcy window of a building on Bank Koad. With a 
bitter taste in his mouth, he felt smoke pass into his throat. 
He coughed mildly, putting his night hand to his half-open 
mouth. 

‘It’s terrible,’ somebody murmured. He glanced around 
the room and his eves finally rested on the broad fonchead of 
Basharat who was juggling with words on the small shect of 
cheap newsprint which lay in front of him. The room was 
filled with light from the mercury strip lighting and the 
hammering nese of teleprinters. The night editorial stall 
were hunched around a huge wooden table, finishing off their 
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work for the day. All the newsroom bustle of the earlier hours 
had piven way toa down-te-work atmosphere, The entire 
room seemed ta breathe with the mechanical beat of the 
teleprinter. 

It was an archaic newsroom with scrappy arrange- 
muernts. phravood partition separated it from the rest of the 
top floor, which was further partitioned into many cubicles 
for Various purposes. A pair of constantly busy telephone 
sets sat ona high wooden table with a formica top. The un- 
painted ard unpolished wooden armchairs around the table 
had woven cane seats. Two teleprinters were fixed on the 
floor beside the open entrance te the room, The ancient ma- 
chines trembled with a terrible noise as they constantly threw 
out an unending stream of dust-coloured smelly paper which 
carried a jumble of words. Scraps of paper were scattered 
everywhere in the room. 

‘Not nvuech ash though... Thank God, it isn’t windy,’ 
he heard Basharat whisper again. Imkan gently looked at 
him. Fair-skinned, of medium build, and with thinning hair 
and a long scar on his face, Basharat was in his late thirties. 
A mild red sear went all the way from his left checkbone 
down to his chin. He was born in Srinagar and had spent his 
youth in organizing guerilla resistance against the Indian 
forces in the Kashmir Valley. The Inchians had captured him 
ina bloody clash but he had escaped from his death cell, He 
eventually reached Pakistan and wrote a book about his 
experiences of the Kashmir movement, He did not go back 
to armed resistance and was now reconciled to pushing for 
his cause as a journalist. . 

‘The flames will rise further...’ Bukhari said ina 
loud firm voice, putting his pen down on the table. He was 
the most expetienced among those present around the table. 
He was near sixty, with grey hair and a dark complexion. Ae 
had owned and run a small local newspaper once. The chang: 
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ing times had left him bankrupt and bewildered. The news- 
paper industry had become a multi-millionaire’s warfare. 
Intheend, Bukhan had no choice but to quit. Now he worked 
with this newspaper on a ‘ne responsibility, ne risk’ basis. 
He was evervboaly’s sweet litte old man, who possessed a 
stock of professional experience and dirty jokes. There will 
be more smoke and more heat in the air,” he was saying: 
‘Sore throats, red eves, cough, sweat; so what? It isn't new; il 
has happened before: it happens now. But lite goes on, doesn't 
tt? Then he smiled. gave a big wink, and added, ‘but no 
hanky panky, guys. Remember, this weather is bad for bad 
things.” : 

Ttwas the harsh summer of the mid-1980s. For Imkan, 
it was harsher because these were his early days in this city. 
When he hac arnivectin March, the cily was experiencing a 
long rainy spell. It had been a cold and wet place where life 
crawled under a thick blanket of dog. Freezing winds which 
blew trom the nearby snow-covered hills could cut through 
to the bones and make one shiver like an autumn leaf. He 
did not enjoy being there. He could not bear the stench in 
the staircase of that tall shabby building where he had to go 
up and down every day for who could tell how long. Then 
came spring, The sky became bright, clear, and beautiful, 
The golden sunshine breathed mew life into everything. The 
dull brown trees turned into green, red, pink, purple, ane 
blue. He loved the fragrance of flowers in the air, He went 
for long walks in the lush green ancas that surrounded the 
city. Phe colours of the trees and the birds in the sky entranced 
lim, bringing him in harmeny with nature, but soon, i be- 
came monclonens - the same place, the same people, and 
the same lite. The same city of soldiers, shopkeepers, anc 
thease who had come down from the mountains to ease the 


arduousness of the days of their lives. 
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The soft-spoken news editor, Asadullah, was a fine 
example of the local city-dwellers. His father, Havaldar 
Amanullah, had fought for the British in Malaya, singapore, 
and other islands of south-east Asia. Asadullah was seven- 
teen when Amanullah diced in Java during a fight against 
the Indonesian nationalist guerillas in 1945. It happened alter 
the Americans had dropped atom bombs on Japan. 
Asadullah became a soldier in the [akistan army a year after 
the British had left the Indian subcontinent. During his 
service, he graduated from the military academy and became 
a major after the 1965 war. He had fought in East Pakistan 
during the 197) war but was not among the priseners of war, 

After the fall of Dhaka, he disappeared during the 
ceremony of surrender. Me spent aweek with a Bihari family, 
hidden in their storage trunk. Then he escaped from 
Bangladesh to Burnia ina boat. From Burma, he went to 
Thailand and then reached Sumatra, where, in a Muslim 
Village. they took care of his terribly sick body. After his 
physical recovery, when he was ready to move on, thev 
provided him with the means to return home. On his arrival 
in the small town near Rawalpindi, which was almost a year 
after the end of the war, he was told about the death of his 
wife. His three children were taken care of by his mother 
who was verv old by now and could barely see. 

Asddullah resigned from the army and did some 
intense soul-searching, while taking care of his children and 
his blind mether, The events of the previous hwo vears had 
changed him from within. His hair turned grey while he was 
still in his early forties, and he drowned himself in books for 
the next five vears. He then gota Master's degree in Political 
Science and started working as an apprentice in the 
newspaper. He learnt fast and soon became a competent sub- 
editor. Three vears ago, he had been made the news editor 
and everyone was happy with him. 
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‘Awtul,” Asacullah said, after finishing his story one 
eVERIN ina quiet restaurant where Imkan had askeel him te 
narrate it after dinner. ‘ldoen'tenjpoy talking about at,” he said 
ina woundid voice, Tk was awtul.’ 

‘This is tor you. [just saw ton the machine. Lam sorry.’ 

' A colleague slipped a piece of paper under Imkan‘s eves. [I 
was da seriall news item. 

‘sormy? What for? Imkan looked at him. 

‘She has died,’ the man said in a concerned voice, 
‘Please read it.’ 

Ashiver ran down his spine. Imkan searched the man's 
eves for a clue. [t was a confused, uncertain look. [hen he 
turned hus face, looked at the paper, and read all of it ina 
single breath. Gut he could not take lis eves off that little 
piece of paper tora long time. Gradually, his boy moved 
away trom the table and threw itsell back in his chair. He 
closed his eves and covened therm with the palm of his leit 
hand. Gnoly the sound of his heavy breathing revealect that 
he was in pam. They all looked at him, sadly and silently. 
The news wos about Saira. She hack been killed ina train 
accident. According to the news, she had the script of her 
first collection of poems in her hand when the iron wheel 
cut through her body, 

‘Lamsorry,’ the man repeated slowly, touching Imkan’s 
arm with his fingers. “| know she was your friend. | remember 
reading about you two in some literary news column. | like 
her poetry. She was a brave woman.’ 

Somewhere at the back of his mined, imkan hac always 
expected if, Hut now that she had done tt, he alicl mort wart tu 
believer it. She twas jus fren, hos contem porary, His adgeas. She 
was thirty, ‘have seen the best minds of ty generation go 
mad,’ someone whispered in his ear. | was the first time 
that sanwsane sc close ter bain hiael cloecl. Every momerit they 
had spent together went through his mind's eyes. It was a 
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moom of one’s own. He watched her every moment with all 
her greenness, blueness. grevness. She was a wonderful 
woman: a strong sell-contident woman with a will te live 
and cae as she pleased. Society was not vet mature enough 
to live with such a woman. At the age of bwentv-five. she 
had triends all across the country and abroad. Those wha 
knew her were mad about her poems. Whenever she recited 
her poetry, the auchences were left in stunned silence, Tut ne 
magazine had the courage to publish her. She was bold, blunt 
the big mouth of her times, He called her ‘Sappho’ once. She 
laughed: ‘Tam Saira... lam Saira. Don't call me Sappho.’ 

She was the main reason he had staved alive when he 
wis in Karach:. Atter spending ¥ears of a solitary lite in 
Lahore, his move to Karachi had proved nothing more than 
a plunge inte the abyss. Somehow. i was not the place: it 
was he himeclt. In anionic pwist of Late, it was his destiny to 
live out the lite of a stranger [owas not certain who started it 
first - they thought that he was a stranger among them or he 
thourht that he wis a stranger among them. In anv case. he 
was destined to bea stranger among hus own people. It was 
a war of lining intensely and dangerously, Like an animal of 
prey who follows the trail of its own trap, he moved from 
city te city and trom face to face, only to plunge a littl deeper 
every time inta the dark abvss of his own being. 

He belonged to the first generation of his country. Born 
during the early vears ot independence. he had grown up 
With same pode in his genes which was not the product of 
seli-rightemusness. Itwas mone a tecling of selbrespect. But 
one cold evening, when the news of the fall of Mhaka had 
been broadcast ina routine attermeon news bulletin, and the 
Indian tizhter planes had dropped their last bombs on his 
city, his mother had refused to recognize him when he was 
standing in trent of her. 

‘Where ts he? Why don’t vou bring him home? Don't 
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you know the war is over? Tell him to come home. [t is dark 
dready. Somebody yer tell him the war is over! The grip of 
her fingers on his arm was so strong that he became scared. 

‘Lam here with you, mother,” he told her. ‘Don't worry, 
lam hen” But the poor woman was in shock, She looked at 
him with deep, sad, empty eves, without acknowledging his 
presence, and started crying: on his shoulcler, 

Imkan never recovered from that feeling of emptiness 
in her eves. A hollowness followed him wherever he went, 
Over the vears, this emptiness had travelled tram her eves 
to lis heart. He boean to look at things from a cistance, His 
sense of pride had died in him, Deep down, restlessness had 
made itimpossable for him to live anvwhere and cdo anything 
for lone. He sensed meaninglessness and boredom in his 
every breath. In fact, nothing interested him any more, When 
the country was shaken by riots against the bungling 
charismatic leader, Imkan watched people torching builclings 
and wetting killed in the streets. He knew they would get 
nothing oul of nothing. Life was a marble ship ina froven 
sta. He knew. 

When the General took over in a midnight coup and 
hanged the charismatic leader under a judicial decree anc 
crushed a proswlemocracy mass movement in a span of six 
years, Imkan watched everything from a distance. Alter 
cleaning up the mess, the General began the moral traning 
of his tellow countrymen. He started woth the virtue od living 
asimple lide. The General rode a bievcle in citterent parts od 
the country, dressed in full uniform, with a hat on his head 
and a stick under his arm. An army of security staff ran after 
his bicycle as the crowds in the streets clapped and laughed 
uproariously, Tt was no circus. Political leaders and 


ninde 
the universities. joumalists were whipped publicly, with their 


lectuals wore in jails. Acailemicians wore thrown out of 
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arms and legs tied. Many had fled the country and many 
more had gone uncdereround. 

When he ledt Karachi for Lahore and later went to 
Rawalpinds, Imkan had almost frozen inside. His body had 
grown thin and pale and his eves were sunken in their sock- 
ets, and had dark circles under them. From the window of 
the noisy scrappy newsroom. on the top floor of a tall shabby 
building, he could watch the night spread out against the 
sky. Iqbal, the only one he could talk to, had gone to North 
America in search of the other side of the world. During those 
days, Imkan often thought that he was living the life of some- 
one else, of someone who was dead. Probably, his body was 
a dead man’s hiuse. But the night Saira died, he started to 
mel fron within, de the carly hours of the morming, he burst 
Into tears and cred as his body shivered on the floor of his 
bedrowm. That morning, the sun peeped in from the win- 
dow and saw him ving flat on the floor, his face wet. That 
morming., when the sun went away ather waking him up, he 
Ret up from the floor to write the poem he had heard ir his 
sleep but he could not hold the ben. The fingers of his right 


hancl had lost their grip, making it impossible for him to 
write, 
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Aaga-e-Namife?o Chphdrific titltefor the Prophet (b'" 
Muthaminad | !! eral 
Abtw ji Pred ile efirweedl rants 


ink! lentes ol dig ifeed ined ditink 
Al-Pfannd one of the names of the opening: 


chapter of tht Qur‘an us 
Allwondulliah Oh allpraise rs for Allah 
Allahiete aoe be God ds Gintat!? i aah 
Aha Ts | MeL 
Arerni an Mien! ihe 
Antibid 0) votliie WIOt tain 
ao pee dear mother! © 
avd Pra a monetary unit, oo longer in use 
(ther used ter be sixteen amas in one 
rupee) f a 
faa call for prayer" 
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Erna ficrarad 
baldars 
Birla 
bay 
begin 
bera 
urdey 
[nha 
frabeya 
frcorpeltathy 
feud 
Brafrore 
Preval 
doercpa 


chadidar 


chapalr kebab 


claaprpaals 
char basta 
charpat 
chieatiay 
chilens 
cornet 


clact ret 
ilakay 


dart 


Coaeiouras ao Lowerinaiss 


gentleman 

name of a tree 

workers on a road or canal 
Mummy 

elder sister 

wife; lady . 

name of a fruit tree, Zizyphus suse 
sister-in-law (brother's wife) 
brother 

respectable lady 

in the name of God 

a bunch of hair on top of the head 
the highest Hindu caste 

dam 

a garment which covers the whole 
body from head to toe 


shawl; sheet; head-covering 

flat spicy kababs 

thongs, slippers 

popular ballad-like quartet 

col 

mat 

funnel of the hookah 

(committee) a fund in which each 
member contnbutes a fixed sum 
regularly and receives the 
accumulated amount either by turn 
or ballot 


a form of music 


dacoit 
mal or rug 
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dhol 
heat 
hrek 
ukkal 
eildrel 


dupatta 
Eid 
eidec 


elf gurl 
Fateh 


Rigi 
habs! 
Then 
hal 


ClLostany 


walnul bark, usec to clean one's 


tecth 
washerman 
'nincloth 
senting the steed of 
end of Rannezarr 
ly given to 
' evasion of Ef 
ring (rd prayer 
the first chapter 
f food and 
\ 
st 
d 
ties 
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ooneheed Lew ofeveryday use are available at low 


kaler 
Aval i teat 


karnutaer 
Kareed ote 9) 
Kapur 


Keekar, sh 4 
Ahethyaraday ps. 2 


Khe) 8 tea epee 


Khattre 
Reefer t+ pret al 
Ayers 


Cat Mtattal tenatlia 


fenngts iy I 
peter ftir jolts 

PAT Tee 

PTE Pete Tene 


rere rey rnrersinged 
MEALS peyt 
retplis—e-sirperat 
Petr said 

FETS T 

rents rte te 
Matjid Allah 
ruteelireria 

renerrad ES 
Mungltiji 


prices 
a tree 
testimony of faith in Islam (there is 
no god except God) 
SUPer 1SOr 


(«a shirt 


an epen shed with a root of palm 
fronds supported by tree branches 
a tree 

beware 

(of earth), brown 

a Hindu caste 

disheliect (in Gd) 


aweight used in Balochistan 


Anexpression from the Qur'an, 
usec to drive away the devil 

pl. of fiver, loineloth 

Hindu merchants 

queen 

my lord (usually in the spiritual 
Sense) 

my puide (spiritual) 

gathering ; 
consultative assembly 

elegy 

aurit 

narrative poem in rhyming couplets 
God is present 

religious scholar 

Muslim religious scholar 
Aseercliry, an accountant 
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rirrenysa a judge wits 
nidnnasiay pretties tin! hindi) Mt 
Pecan NITZ privyer ret fr 
ntaniazts -aftlidf nema, person who is saving 
his pravers © 
edit font to flatbread, baked ina clay oven | 
Pew" ® ireu tert a eet 
cult] elastin |! | vara 
prnaree- Teel someon: Whi'sells betel leaves 60 
phtrsar coe) the smallest monetary unit in 
rerio Pakistan: 
perkiuir treme tered aia Ou 
pnts hia sheep or pat wre 
pertteuart cvectoe fcherkowho kteps record of land 
Poni! Vea BRM gaee porteat erg 
peepee a triers fut M 
pir a spiritual puide 
prevzant mattress woven with dried strips of 
dwart palm leaves 
un ehirt (variation of Aanatz) 
epees ual a small town 
prcnidy Pane y ric cle 
rants a strings instrument 
rally a Sindhi patchwork bedspread 
robs breacl 
rudna't succinct quatrain 
senna! spinach 
sind ite a Hindu religious man 
Sain Sir 
senlitiean lit., peace, greetings 
SANIT ! name of a imenth in the rainy season 
slnabyrsty brava! 
sharcem a tree 
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shrisitertt a tree 

sipara one-thirtieth part of the Qur’an 

sural chapter of the Qur’an 

farprpras traditional folk songs, composed in 
couples 

Tilkie Rrestel opening words of the third Sipara of 
the Qur‘an 

fiemcste thin bread 

torrga-tealla longa driver 

urs anniversary gathering at the shrine 
of a renowned religious person 

west teacher 

cleat feuclal landawner 

aaiad dealeen the second last phrase of the 
opening Surmliot the Qur'an 

nwt frivnd, pal 
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Abbas, Ghulam (1909-82) 

One of the most important short story writers among the 
first generation of Pakistani writers, Ghulam Abbas was the 
author of three collections, Anandé, jarrey ki Chandni and Kan 
Ras. He worked for Radio Pakistan and for the BBC for a 
number of years. Living a quiet retired life, he died of a 
sudden heart attack on 2 November 1982. 


Adam, [bne 
He is a well-known Punjabi writer and has published many 


short stories, 


Ahmad, Ashfaq (1925 -) 

He was born in Makestar, Ferozepur, India on 22 August 1925 
and moved to Lahore after [artition. His first story, ‘Tobah’ 
(Repentance) was published in Adali Dunya, Lahore, in 1942. 
In 1951, he published his first collection of short stories, Aik 
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Mirtetbal Sau Afsamrey. His other collections of short stories 
are Ciflew Pre (W957) and Sofar-e Alot (1983). He is also the 
author of a novelette, Melwnaan-e Bahar (1955); a book of 
Punjabi dramas, fldr Thaley; and a collection of television 
dramas, diva Kalen. He has also published a book of Punjabi 
pociry, Adntuc Wei (O88). He has been associated with 
various learned bodies in the country. He was awarded 
Pakistan's highest civil award = the Pride of Performance 
Award - in 1975, 


Ahmad, Zamiruddin (1920-1990) 
He was born in Fatehwarh,a small town on the banks ot the 
Ganyres! Mii tribes watt cl cated Hie ofaimed ahi NLA Lieynee 
in Enghsh from Allahabad University and started his career 
In journalism as a special correspondent for APP. During the 
course of his life, he lived in Karachi, London, Bahrain, and 
Washington, OX, where he was employed by the Voice of 
America (VOA) Atter his cetiretaent i LPS he hid edthdek 
ie Lencor, white heccledion 2a! Decombin 440, He sarted 
whiting short Sterisindbowarhs 195064 after pablishing:s 
fiw thee kihyistores invlilerarvjeumals hb chisapptaned fam 
thelr! belay Beoneedn “19 R6 be lroonhersed with the 
prudtsl pent Laven ds Eoa! fhehuiekable store, Parvhi'telectoct farthis 
volume). In all, beédiakowhitters fodctyetodir stores. iieis first 
eMlection of short stories, Pali Mare, was published in India 
in Devanagri script curing his lifetime. Suktey Suvdé, bienfindt 
collection (int higduckimpt) wow prtehi ePaect Pposthieneushy dn 
MYL, Before bos death, be had compiled another:collactioan 
comlaining twelve short stories. He bias alse written a book 
a criticism, Adwiire’ Ahi'sion, In Ce RS the partied toni ntla 
Abeblwhich femoindd lintimished| uteodel! nacre! nero 
feed D teat deh eat] cotadia’) totte erated ot becom brn 
RST co eneerded gael wha ae leoeleg harry ance bse tgege lo 


mi eortede fore bo neartvulles feat cul barteddeg ud Peet ol 
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Bano, Zaitun (1938 =) 

She writes both in Pashte and Urdu, A winner of the Abasin 
Award, she has alse written plavs for radio and television, 
Her published works include pociry, short stories, articles, 
and features, She has published four books. 


Gichki, Niamatullah (1942 -) 
He isan important short story writer, depicting the miseries 
of lite in Balochi villages 


Hamdani, Ahmad Saced 


He isa Punjabt short story writer with several stories to his 
credit. 


Husain, Intizar (1925 —-) 

Me is famous tor his allegorical, idestan-like stories. His 
published works incluce Gal Koochey, Kankert, Akhrd Adri, 
Shahir-e Afsos, and Aretier Seu Door, Ae has also written three 
novels, one of which, Bastr, has been translated inte English. 
His third novel, Aagey Sinumar He, is a testimony to the 
turbulent sacial and political landscape of contemporary 
Pakistani society. 


Iqbal, Muzaffar (1954 -) 

Bornoin Lahore, Muszaftar Iqbal has lived and worked in 
Canada and the United States for more than a decade. He 
has travelled in Europe, Asia, North and South America. He 
is the author of theo novels, fakfala’ anc Inte’ which are part 
of a trilogy — the first such work in the Urdu language, He 
has alse published a book on the history of Pakistan and over 
Hetty short stories ane articles in various wurnals in Pakistan, 
Inclia, Canada, and the United States. He has translated the 
works of a number of Latin American, European, and 
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American writers into Urdu. His latest book is a bi-lingual 
(Arabic: Urdu) edition of the Onion of al-Hallaj. 


Iqbal, Nilofar 

She was born and educated in Lahore. She received her 
Master's Degree in English literature from the University of 
Punjab, Lahore. Her first collection of short stories is Ghanti. 


Jaleel, Amar (1936 -) 

He has worked with various modes of media expression, in- 
cluding the stage, television, film, and print. He has written 
plays and fiction. He has won the Pakistan Writers Guild Award 
bwice ancl also the Shah Latif Gold Medal for Literature, 


Junejo, Abdul Qadir (1945 -) 

Three collections of his short stories have been published. In 
addition, he has published works on other subjects. He is 
currently the Director of Sindhology, Sindh University, 
Jarnshore, 


Kasi, Dur Muhammad 

He works as Programme Manager in Pakistan Television, 
Peshawar Centre, He has published two collections of short 
stories, Durshal and Klindat You Malge Tarter, 


Khadim, Qazi 
He is a popular Sindhi short story writer. His stories have 


appeared in various literary journals and have been trans- 
lated into many languages. 


Khalid, Faroog 
Currently living in Amsterdam, Farooq Khalid was born in 
Lahore. He has published two novels, Siva Atney (Black 
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Mirrors) and Apri Di ‘ace key Aseer (Prisoners of their own 
prayers). His short stories have appeared in almost all the 
literary journals of Pakistan. The English translation of his 
first novel was published by Jonathan and Cape, London. 
His stories have also been translated into Dutch. 


Wlufti, Mumtaz (1905 - 1995) 

Mumtaz Husain Mufti was born on 11 September 1905 in 
Batala (district Gurdaspur), Incia. This early experience of 
living in small towns ts reflected in his autobiographical novel 
Alipir ka Act. Later he moved to Rawalpindi and worked in 
the Information Ministry. His first short story, “Jikt Measki 
Ankhaur was published in Adal Ouerye in 1936. Since then, 
he has published a large number of stories which have been 
collected ina voluminous book, Muftivaney (1989). His other 
collections are Ankalet (1943); Galoma Gali (1944); Chup 
(1947); Isnaarnat'en (1953); Gur Ghar (1965); Roghat Putley 
(1954); Sanew dir Bartha (1986); and Kahin ja‘ev (1992). He 
has published two autobiographical novels, Alipur ka Ali 
(1961) and Alakit Nagri (1992); and bwo travelogues, Lrtlyrek 
(1975) and Hid Yatre (1953). He has also published three 
collections of stories for children. 


Mastoor, Khadija (1927-1982) 

She started writing in 1942, married in 1950, and settled in 
Lahore. She was elected secretary of the Lahore branch of 
the Progressive Writers’ Association. Her collections of short 
stones are Thanda Miltha Pani (1981) and Thakay-Haray (1960). 
She has also published two novels, Anger (1962) and Zanin 
(1983). 


Malik, Parveen 
She is well-known Punjabi writer who has written many short 
stories with a great sense of realism, 
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Mallal, Sagheer 

Born on 15 February 1951, Sagheer did his Master'sin English 
and worked for various advertising companies. He published 
his first collvetion of poetry, [idagf, in 195] which was 
followed by a collection of short stores, Uoogiron par Girth ka 
Zamuaie (1983) and a novel, Afminesl (1985). His second 
collection of short stories, Aeybnr Agni’, was published in 
1989 and his second novel, Naboo, was published in 144). 
He published a book of translation of bwenticth century short 
stories in translation, Beestecin Sadi Gey Stoikaar ifsaney (1991) 
shortly before his sudden death in 1992, a few days before 
his forty-first birthday, 


Manto, Saadal Hasan (1912 - 54) 

He astonished the Urdu-reading audience with his bald and 
unconventional steries. Depicting the pyschological 
dilemmas of characters living under intense conditions, 
Manto enriched Urdu fiction by exploring the inner world 
of his wretched and unloved characters. He also wrote a 
number of stories about the Partitwon, Already a popular 
writer in his life-time, Manto left behind several collections. 
His stories have been translated into English and German 
and several have been filmed. A book-length study of his 
life and art has also appeared, along wilh a translation of 
selected stores. 


Manzar, Hasan (1934 -} " 

Sved Hasan Manzar was bor on + March 1934 and is a doctor 
of medicine. He has published three books, Rlaie (1981); 
Nadidee (1982); and Insan ka cele (1991). His professional 
experience and overseas travels have given a remarkable 
Uniqueness to his stories, 
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Marri, Sher Muhammad (1923 -) 

He is known for his compilation of classical Balochi poctry: 
He has written on various social issues confronting Baloch 
Socicly. 


Mehdi, Syed Mir Mehdi Shah (1926 -) 
He was born in Kangolah and has published one book, Lal 
Aulona. At present, he is editor of a weekly Pashto magazine. 


Nawaz (1933 -) 

His radio plays and feature programmes are very popular 
with rural listeners in the Punjab. His short stories have a 
IWihicht of romance about them and are based on tender 
human emotions. He has published two collections: one of 
radio plavs, Slum Kong Auret, the other of short stories, 
Corgan Staanian, bothin Punjabi an Urde novel, Slum Part 
Sluaum; and two collections of articles, 


Oasmi, Ahmad Nadeem (1914 -) 

Pot and short story writer, Ahmad Nadecm Qasmi has spent 
a lifetime in the literary world. His short story collections 
include sanradta, Aagas hew Sool, Neela Cathar, and Aas Paas, 
He has been editing the literary magazine Fieneos, which has 
introduced many new names in Urdu literature. Remaining 
faithiul to the tradition of realism, Qasmi has depicted a 
panorama at characters in his tiction, witha sharp AW Peness 
wf the social realities which atiect him and his characters. 
His collected works have been recently published. 


Qudsia, Bano (1925 =) 

She has published a number of novels, novelettes, and 
collections of short stories and plays, She has also written 
for stage and television. Her published works include Nagalil- 
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e-Zikr, Chaler Chama, Raja Gath, and Aassay-Pasery, She was 
awarded the Sitara-i-lmtiaz in 1983. 


Riffat (1937 -) 

She is a journalist and writes a popular column in a daily 
newspaper. The central theme of her short stories is woman- 
hood: the life it involves and the thorny problems it presents. 
Her characters are drawn from the lower classes and, through 
these characters, she shows the reader the hapless image of 


a Pakistani woman. 


Sahir, Murad (1927 -) 

Famous for his poems depicting the life of Balochi people, 
Sahir has also published short stories. His characters are 
generally steeped in the rich Baloch traditienal life-style. 


Sajjad, Enver (1935 -) 

Born in Lahore, Enver Sajjad studied medicine in Lahore and 
Liverpool. He has written for stage, radio, television, and 
film. His publications include novels, short stories, literary 
criticism, and plays. He also paints and has acted in radio, 
stage, and television plays. His published works include Rrg- 
emg (1956); Chaeratae (1464); Kinston kt Bagh (1981); Aay 
(1883); and Talesh-r Wasa’ (1486), He won the [residential 
award for literature in 19849. 


Shah, Syed Charagh Hussain 

He is a doctor trom Lakki Marvat. His collection of short 
stories has been published under the tithe Naaleed le Balin (The 
favrsible Monster), 


Shahab, Qudratullah (1917 = 1986) 
He was born on 26 February 1917 in Gilgit. He went to school 
in Chitral and Gilgit and then to Jammu for his colleye 
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education. He obtained his MA degree in English from 
Government College, Lahore, and joined the Indian Civil 
Service in Vd. Atter Partition, he became Secretary to the 
President — a poston he held under three successive 
presidents, He also served as Pakistan's Ambassador to the 
Netherlands anc, later, as Federal Education Secretary. He 
has published a novelette, Ya Alda (1948); three collections 
of short stories, Netfseerey (1950); Ma Ji (1968); and Surkh Fertd 
and an autobiography, Staab Nama, Ae died on 24 July 1956, 


Shaida, Fazle Haq (1910 - 1984) 

Shaida obtained his Master's in Persian from the [unjab 
University and served in the Education Department lor sev- 
eral vears betore joining the Frontier Information Service. 
He was famous for his realistic short stories. 


Shirin, Mumtaz (1924 - 1971) 

She was born ina small town in Andhra Pradesh, India, and 
educated in Mlysere. She and her husband, Samad Shaheen, 
launched a progressive journal, Naya Oavr, from Bangalore 
in 14. Herecellections of short stories inclucle, Apr Nigar 
(147) and Megl Mathor (1462); she has also published a book 
of critical essavs, Ma‘uar (1962); a study of Manto, Nourt ma 
Nari (989) and a selection of fiction about the events of 147, 
Aulinal-'-Necnt Koz. 


Siddiqui, Shaukat 

His works include the famous nevel Kida kt Bash, which 
was also serialived for television and has been translatecl into 
English. Ele has also published three collections of short 
stores: Tresnt Addai, Radian ka Slehar, and Raat bt Amevdkhein, 
His latest novel is famgioas, 
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Sindhi, Hameed 

A popular Sindhi short story writer, Hameed Sindhi has been 
publishing short stories in various literary journals. His 
works are among the best in contemporary Sindhi literature, 
Tahir, M. M. (1936 —) ; 

Mirza Tahir Khan was born in Dilbadin and lives in Quetta. 
He is a lawver by profession. He has published a book on 
Balochi politics. 


Tair, Muhammad Nawaz (1934 -) 

A researcher, writer, folklorist, poct, and literary historian, 
he has been writing in Pashto, Urdu, and English. He is the 
author of 57 books on various themes, and of a large number 
of published research papers. He has been the editor of 
monthly Paste af the Pashto Academy and is the chief editor 
of Mlushhal Reowir of Khushhal Research Cell, Peshawar 
University. He is working as a Professor at the Peshawar 
University and has been the Director of the Pashto Academy 
since 1979. 


Tamana, Aazar (1952 =) 

Currently living in Australia, Aazar has been publishing 
poetry, short stories, and critical cxsays in various literary 
journals since the 1960s. His poems have appeared in almost 
all the reputed journals of Pakistan, The first collection of his 
poetry, Aisi aver Zamaney ka Gamnah, is due to be published 
shortly. 
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Tariq Rahman: 

Arenowned scholar of linguistics with a focus on South Asia, 
Teriq Kalman ts the author of several noted papers and books 
on Tinguistics, He alse writes for newspapers and has pub- 
lighed works on Pakistani literature and Pakistani English. 


fie arp limes 


Tap ; 
Samina Raha 
Ajawt and translater, Samina has translated a number of 
short Sturncs ol poems from Urdu to English. Her works 


have appeared in various anthologies in Pakistan and abroad, 


Zainab Ghulam Abbas: 

Waite ot the late Ghulam Abbas, Zainab has translated several 
wi irks by her husband and has been instrumental in ensuring 
a har readership for Ghulam Abbas—one of [akistan‘s best 
shart story writers, 
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Anwar Enayetullah: 

Renowned for his translations of Pakistani short stories into 
English, Anwar was one of the earliest translators of Pakistani 
fiction inte English, His work has appeared in many 
collections of Pakistani literature. 


Farug Hassan: 

A poet and translator of poetry and fiction to and from Urdu, 
Farid Hassan teaches English at Dawson College, Montreal. 
His translations of Pakistani fiction and poctry have been 
internationally acclarmed. He was one of the bwo translators 
of Nothimg but the Trath—one of the first anthologies of 
Pakistani fiction te appear in the West. 


Qabil Khan: 

Qabil Khan has translated a number of works from Pashto 
into English. He is one of the most famous translators of 
‘ashto writings. 


Abdullah Jan Jamaldini: 

Capturing the elusive essence of Balochi fiction and 
formulation of English equivalents of often difficult 
metaphors of the originals are the outstanding qualities of 
Abdullah Jan Jamaldini's translations of Balochi Itterature. 
He is one of the pioneers of the translation movement in 
Balochi fiction. 


Nilofar Iqbal: 

A short story writer with a special eve for feminine feelings 
in all their complexity, Nilofar [qbal is an accomplished 
creative writer. Her story, ‘The Bell’, included in this 
anthology captures the essence of contemporary Pakistani 
reality, She is alse a competent translator. 
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Muhammad Umar Memon: 

Umar Memon is Professor of Urdu, Persian, and Islam at the 
University of Madison, Wisconsin. He has translated 
numerous short stories from Urdu to English. He has 
published translations ol works of Intivar Hussein, Abdullah 
Hussain, Hasan Manzar, and many other Pakistani fiction 


writers. He aleo writes short stories. 


Asad O. Ahmed: 

Asad Ahmed is an undergraduate student at Yale University, 
studying philosophy and European literature. He recently 
sponta vearat the Sorbonne in Vans where he worked under 
Remi Brague and other French scholars of [slarnic philosophy, 
Asad Ahmed’s writings have appeared in several American 
publications including The Harvard Revert. 


Sher Zaman Taizi: 

President of Karmnuil Pashto Adabi Jirga, Pabo Seema, Pabbi, 
district Nowshera, Taizi is also a renowned Pashto short story 
weiter, Ae has translated a number of short stories from 
“ashte for vanous anthologies. 


Eric Cyprian: 

The late Eric Cyprian was a teacher of teachers. Well-known 
for his profound knowledge of English literature and his 
unique stvle of teaching, he stimulated and nurtured a love 
of English literature in his students. He lived and worked in 
Islamabad as @ journalist and teacher. Eric Cyprian died a 
few Vears ae, 


Halfizur Rahman: - 
A columnist anc translater, Hafizur Rahman is a well-read 
man with an eve for detail. His translations have been 


included in many anthologies of Pakistani literature. 
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Shabbir Gilani: 

Animportant transiater of Pashto fiction, Shabbir Gilani also 
writes short stories. bis work has appeared in several 
collections of fiction, 


Ashfaque Naqvi: : 

One of the pioneer translators of Punjabi fiction, Ashfaque 
Naqvi has a special attinity for Punjabi fiction which is often 
elusive, multi-layered, and complex. Many of his translations 
have been published in newspapers, magazines, and books. 


Shehla S. Bhatti: 

At the time she translated ‘The Lament’, included in this 
anthology, Shehla was a student at the South Asian Studies 
Department, University of Wisconsin, Madison, She learned 
Urdu through Berkeley's Urdu Programme and in the South 
Asian Studies Department of the University of Wisconsin. 


Ativa Shah: 

With a special penchant for the multi-lavered work of Bano 
GQudsia, Attva Shah is an experienced translator with a 
number of works to her credit. She has a distinctive style of 
her own when it comes to capluring the psychological 
complexities of the characters, 


Linda Wentink: 
She was a student of Urdu fiction at Berkeley, Specializing in 
South Asian fiction, she has published criticism, translations, 
and clescriptive works on Urdu fiction. Her work on Manto 
and Rajinder Singh Bedi has been acclaimed worldwide. 


Khalid Hasan: 


“A renowned translater of hivh calibre, Khalid has spent a 
lifetime in journalism, He has written some of the most 
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memorable colunins in various Enelish newspapers, He is 
the author ‘translator of many books, Currently, he is living 
in Islamabwaed, 


Aurangzeb Shah: 


Heis famous for his transletions of Pashto fiction, Translation 
of “Mahtabah’, included inthis antholopy, isa typical Pashte 
story, Capturing the essence and complesaty of the Pathan 
culture. 


Gilani Kamran: 

He isa respected teacher, translater, writer, and editor. Gilani 
Kamran’s works on sufism and his translations of sufi texts 
hae appeared in books, journals, ancl newspapers, 


Razi Abedi: 

Professor Kazi Abedi teaches English and is a translater of 
short stories from Urdu te English. He has also translated 
Latin American fietion inte Urdu. 


Shakil Ahmad: 
He isa well-known translator of Punjabi fiction, His works 
have appeared in many anthologies and magazines. 
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About the editor 


Currently living in Islamabad, Pakistan, 
Muzaffar Iqbal has previously held 
academic and research positions at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, McGill 
University, and the University of 
Saskatchewan. He was the editor from 
1991 to 1996 of Islannic Thought and 
Scientific Creatinty, which was a leading 
journal in the field of Islam and Science. 


Muzaffar Iqbal has published two novels, 
a book on the history of the independence 
movement of Pakistan, a book on the life 
and works of Herman Melville, and more 
than fifty short stories. His fiction has 
been published in literary journals in 
Pakistan, Canada, and the United States. 
His most recent publication is the 
bilingual (Arabic-Urdu) edition of 
Dian al-Hallay. 


He has travelled extensively in the 
Middle East, Europe, and the Americas. 


Jacket design & painting: Khalid Bin Majeed 
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